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PERSUASIVE PEGGY 

CHAPTER I 

PEGGY'S mother spoke. 
" Now, don't think you can always have your 
own way with Ed after you're married. The Trow- 
bridges are good husbands, but they're always mas- 
ters in their own homes. And set in their ways! 
My I once they make up their mind to a thing noth- 
ing or no one can budge 'em." 

Peggy, seventeen, laughed with the charming ar- 
rogance of youth. Then Peggy spoke. 

" Ed and I have agreed that he will run the farm 
and I the house. We're not going to tell our trou- 
bles to each other." A curiously fascinating little 
dent appeared in the left corner of Peggy's adorable 
little mouth. ^* I shan't interfere ever with Ed's 
management of the farm!* 

Mrs. Patton's eyes rested gloomily upon that fas- 
cinating little dent and the angelically sober face it 
was set in. For the appearance of that delectable 
dent, when Peggy was unsmiling, was the barometer 
that said to Peggy's family " storms ahead." She 
put a hand on Peggy's shoulder. 

" You've had your own way always with your 
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father 'n' me, but you won't with Ed — not after the 
honeymoon's over. I want you should know it now 
and begin to fit yourself to a new condition of things. 
You're making a good marriage and I — " 

Mrs. Patton's voice trembled and broke, and she 
walked to a chair, overcome by her gratitude for 
this marriage of Peggy's and her desire that Peggy 
should not spoil her hopes of a successful and hap- 
pily married daughter. 

Edwin Trowbridge, known familiarly as ** Big 
Ed," was the " catch " of three counties. Just 
twenty-four, handsome, wealthy, honorable, his own 
master, with no nearer relatives than an octogenarian 
uncle and an aunt (who would leave him their for- 
tunes to swell his own), and possessing the magic 
name Trowbridge, one of the oldest and most influen- 
tial in that part of the State, he was all that the fond- 
est mother could ask for a son-in-law. 

It was just six months before that he had seen 
Peggy — really seen her. One reason for this be- 
lated introduction being that the Trowbridges lived 
in one county and the Pattons in another, and though 
their farms were only eight miles apart, each family 
largely patronized its own nearest town, Redville be- 
ing the Trowbridges' center and Greencastle the Pat- 
tons'. 

But another and more potent reason was ths 
Peggy had only just outgrown the " little girl " e 
tate. She had put her hair up for the first time ? 
donned her first long frock and gone to her first i 
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dance when Ed first saw her. Tim Norris had taken 
her to the dance, and Trowbridge had escorted Belle 
Dawson. But it was Ed who took Peggy home, and 
Ed had been to see her every day since. It was love 
at first sight with Peggy, too. Only that Peggy's love 
dated further back, to the time when Peggy was 
twelve years old, when, hid behind the blinds of Sam 
Ichy's windows, she had shyly gazed at the passing 
and heedless Edwin Trowbridge of nineteen and 
given him her heart. 

In Redville township, just half-way between the 
Trowbridges and the Pattons lived " Sam Ichy " and 
" Ichy Sam," twin brothers of sixty-five. On 
church register and deeds and tax receipts they were 
formally Samuel Richard Loomis, and Richard 
Samuel Loomis. But from tiny toddlers to septa- 
genarians they were known to old and young as 
" Sam Ichy " and " Ichy Sam." It was thus they 
themselves had first pronounced their cognomens, in- 
nocent of the mirthful significance. And thus they 
still called themselves and each other, though not in- 
nocently now. For fun was to them as the marrow 
of their bones, and a joke no less a joke because it 
was on themselves. 

For ten years Sam Ichy had been bed-ridden. 
But he was still the same jovial, wise, lovable old 
Sam Ichy. And Ichy Sam, his counterpart, short, 
roly-poly, with twinkling green eyes under shaggy 
red brows, tended and cared for him as faithfully 
as a mother cares for her babe. 
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These two were lifetime friends of ** Old John ** 
Patton, Peggy's father, and Peggy's lifetime wor- 
shipers. 

Peggy had not told Ed during these six months of 
her childish passion for him. She had let him court 
her and plead and sigh for her favor. And she had 
allowed other sighing suitors to clamor and plead, 
and she would not send them away nor give Ed his 
answer — till four weeks before. 

This attitude of Peggy's was stupefying, not only 
to Peggy's mother, but to the townships of Redville 
and Greencastle, as well. For John Patton was as 
poor as Edwin Trowbridge was rich. His farm 
of fifty acres was soil-worn, mortgaged, buildings 
out of repair, furniture dilapidated, implements out 
of date. Both Mr. and Mrs. Patton worked inces- 
santly to realize their living, sparse as it was. 

Neither Peggy's parents, nor Sam Ichy, nor Ichy 
Sam, nor no one but Peggy herself, knew that this 
poverty was one cause of her aloofness. She had 
nothing but herself to off-set Edwin Trowbridge's 
magnificence, and herself should be held so high and 
made so unattainable that herself would seem a 
generous exchange for her lover and all that he could 
give. 

It was strange reasoning for a young girl — if 
that girl had not been Peggy. 

From babyhood Peggy had sat at the feet of Sanr 
Ichy — literally, while he talked to her as to 
grown woman. He spent hours reading aloud t 
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her and explaining her endless questions. She had 
acquired a varied and curious assortment of knowl- 
edge, and a pretty sound philosophy of life, withal; 
for Sam Ichy was a clear thinker, and in his years 
of invalidism he had read deeply and thought much. 

But Peggy's strength of will, her persistence in 
getting her own way against all obstacles, her dar- 
ing and independence — these had been imbibed 
from no one, but were Peggy's own. And these at- 
tributes were now to come in daily conflict with 
" Trowbridge stubbornness " — a trait that three 
counties knew and had contended with for two hun- 
dred years, since the first American Trowbridge had 
settled on the same estate where Peggy was to live 
her married life. 

What would be the outcome was a question that 
not only caused concern to Peggy's mother, but deep 
conjecture to the whole neighborhood. 

The wedding was to be next day. 

Peggy went lightly upstairs and looked at the 
dainty muslin wedding-dress and her other pretty 
apparel, fingering them caressingly. Smiling dream- 
ily she lifted from her dresser a picture of the man 
whose wife she was to be, gazed at it steadily, kissed 
It with soft lips. 

** Darling, darling, darling," she whispered. 

She set it down, stood still a moment, then, with 
a quick look toward the hall to see that her mother 
was not near, she drew a key from a hiding-place 
behind a picture, unlocked the drawer of a table and 
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ifted out a flat brown book with " Diary " gold-let- 
tered upon it. One eye still on the door she opened 
it to re-read the letter pasted (by Peggy) inside the 
front cover. 
The letter read : 

My dear niece Veggy: 

I am sending you this diary for a wedding present, for I 
want you to keep a record of things that happen to you, the 
real things that count in building your House, for that's what 
married life is — a House. And the wife does most of the 
building. And the kind of house she builds depends on the 
way she begins it. 

I*m not advising you how to begin it, only that you want 
to begin it the way you intend to end it. I don't know your 
future husband, but if this Edwin Trowbridge is like his 
father and his grandfather, and the other Edwin Trowbridges 
before him, he's a conservative, which means that the old 
and tried way of doing a thing (however bad) is always 
better to him than a new way. 

If you like new ways (I haven't seen you for eight years 
and I don't know what you like) — but // you do, then you'll 
have to struggle for them. I say struggle instead of fight. 
It's not nice to say " fight " to a bride. 

I'm an old maid school teacher, the last person in the 
world to advise you, folks might say. But I boarded round 
in married houses the ten years I taught district school, and 
I've boarded in the same house with married folks pretty 
much ever since. Observation of other women's husbands 
has shown me pretty well how to handle each of the fifty 
seven varieties (and how not to handle them). 

With the stubborn kind it's either give up your own t 
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meekly and say, " Not my will, O lord (of womankind), but 
yours be done ** — or else go ahead, regardless, and do as you 
please, with explanations after, not before, the deed. And 
the time to begin is the first hour of the honeymoon, when 
love is at the boiling-point. 

This is information, not advice, understand. I shouldn't 
dare advise any one ; but it's my life work to give out infor- 
mation. 

With a heart full of love, 

Devotedly, your aunt, 

Margaret Patton. 

Peggy locked the book away, then sat with folded 
hands, a meditative look on the young face. An 
automobile horn honked loudly. She sprang up, 
went to the window and waved joyously, then ran 
down the steps to the veranda. 



CHAPTER II 

THE lover's eyes glowed as they fell upon her. 
Peggy was more than pretty, or even beauti- 
ful. She was distinctive. Not only in Greencastle 
but on Fifth Avenue would she have stood out in 
fine relief from the feminine crowd. She possessed 
a figure lithe and free, a proudly poised little head 
carried with the grand air we ascribe to queens, a 
mass of dusky hair, eyes big and softly brown, skin 
as smooth as chamois, lips red as though carmine 
touched, nose that as much as any other feature gave 
her the grande dame air, little white teeth even al- 
most to a fault, and a dimple like no other in the 
history of dimplekind. 

Ed drew her to the vine-covered portion of the 
veranda and lifted her to his arms to kiss her. He 
set her on her feet, then stooped to kiss her again. 

" Pretty Peggy Love," he whispered. " Pretty 
Peggy — Trowbridge." 

Peggy blushed, deliciously. 

He laughed, a big laugh of sheer joy in the pos- 
session of her, and held her off at arm's length foi 
further delighted inspection. 

" The prettiest * Mrs. Ed ' in the whole Tro^ 

bridge succession, I know I There couldn't ev 

8 
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have been another as sweet and perfect I There sim- 
ply couldn't have been ! " He drew her to him, 
laughing. " Could there? '* 

" No," dimpled Peggy archly. ** And there was 
never another such Edl*^ Her arms slipped up 
about his neck. " We're going to Niagara for our 
wedding-trip, aren't we? " 

" Niagara I — you're still thinking about that I 
Well, we'll go, pet, — in the fall or next year. I 
haven't been there for years myself." 

" But I want to go there for our wedding-trip, 
Ed. Ever since I was a little prl I've counted on 
going to Niagara on my wedding-trip. I've always 
wanted to go there, always, since I thought about go- 
ing anywhere." 

" There's nothing there, pet, but water tum- 
bling — " 

" But that's just what I want. I don't think any- 
thing is quite as beautiful as water tumbling over 
itself down — down — down — and running away, 
never to come back. Even the little fall at the Bend 
is so wonderful I could watch it all day." 

" Bless you 1 You shall go to Niagara before the 
summer's over. I've made plans to go to the State 
Fair at Rochester for our wedding trip, dear. I 
can stay away only three or four days. You'll en- 
joy the Fair better'n the Falls. You haven't ever 
seen a big fair before." 

He seated himself on the rail of the veranda. 

'^ I shall have a number of exhibits at the Fair, 
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pet. I've got to be there. I haven't missed a Fair 
in nine years, not since I was fifteen. Father and 
mother took me there, and I won a blue card for 
some fancy corn I grew by myself. Every year 
since something of mine has been the best of its kind 
there. I'm mighty proud of those blue cards I've 
collected as first premiums." His hands covered 
hers. " But I've never been as proud of anything 
as I am of you — I want my friends from other 
parts of the State to see you. Lots of them won't 
know about our marriage, and when I say, * I want 
you to meet my wife, and then present you — ' *' 

There was a volume of pride in his voice — and 
something more — a note of reverence; and his 
handsome face held a look of humility, the touch- 
ing humility of the lover awed by his good fortune. 

"Darling! Darling!^' murmured Peggy and 
pressed her cheek to his in blissful silence. She had 
never attended the State Fair and it would be won- 
derful to go with Ed, to be shown off as his wife, 
greeted as Mrs. Trowbridge, a center for admiring 
eyes. 

" I wrote last week and engaged rooms at the 
hotel," Trowbridge continued. 

Peggy bolted upright. 

"Last weekl But, Ed, I said then I wanted to 
go to Niagara and you said we'd think about where 
we should go and decide to-day — '' 

"Yes; but I knew—" 

" — that we were going where you wanted to go. 
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" Well, pet, I knew you'd enjoy the Fair a hun- 
dred times more'n watching a slush of water falling 
over some rocks, and I had to engage rooms ahead 
to make sure of getting 'em." 

" And I wrote to Miss Elliot at Buffalo to make 
sure she would save time to see us this week," said 

Peggy. 

"Miss Elliot?" Trowbridge repeated blankly. 
" Who the dickens is Miss Elliot, pet? " 

" She's an interior decorator and she spends her 
summer vacations at Mrs. Lane's, the next farm to 
ours. I've known her for ever so long. She was 
in your house once with Mrs. Lane, and she's go- 
ing to tell me how to refurnish the house so's it'll 
be artistic. I wrote her about our engagement and 
she's been planning our house furnishings and will 
show us what — " 

"House furnishings?" The lover's voice was 
still more blank. " Good heavens, the house is so 
full of furniture now I can't stretch my legs without 
knocking against something." 

" That's just it, Peggy answered excitedly. 
" It's chock-full of the most awful things. I'm go- 
ing to sort out the good — " 

" The good? " he repeated again. " Why, it's all 
good — " 

" I mean good style," Peggy explained. 



CHAPTER III 

IT was a half hour later. Trowbridge still sat 
on the veranda rail and Peggy still stood very 
straight beside him. 

" You mean then," said Peggy, in conclusion, 
" that you won't let me spend the money to fix the 
house the way I want it." 

** Come, come, pet," he answered. " You know 
it's not the money. You shall have all the pretty 
clothes and all the spending money you want. I 
shan't be stingy with you, dear. But to let you turn 
in and make a perfectly good house over first 
whack — later, perhaps." 

There was silence for a few minutes. Peggy 
looked intently at her lover's profile. . . . Because 
he had granted her all her simple wishes during 
courtship she had laughed at the idea of his ever 
really opposing her. . . . And now, on the eve of 
their wedding, to refuse her requests 1 . . . 

" Kiss me," he whispered, tightening his arm 
about her. 

As Peggy kissed him, gently, his heart beat quickly 
his relief. It was too dark for him to see her un- 
smiling face and the little dimple plainly showing 
under the left comer of her mouth. 

12 
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" The wedding to-morrow evening at eight — 
overnight at my house, our house then, sweetheart — 
and off to the Fair in the motor about ten the next 
day — That's the program, isn't it, pet?" 

" The moon's up," Peggy returned dreamily. 

"So it is. Full moon to-night, too." He came 
to his feet " Let's take a spin in the machine." 

Peggy went into the house to get her coat. Her 
mother, reading by the lamplight in the sitting room, 
cast a quick, searching glance at Peggy's face. 

" Wait a minute, Peggy," she cried after her. 

Peggy ran back, laughing, to give her a quick kiss. 
Then was off again. 

Mrs. Patton followed to the veranda, watched the 
automobile speed away, sat down heavily in a rocker. 

Her husband joined her. " Old John " was a big 
paunchy man, with a shrewd, kindly face. He 
dropped a hand to her shoulder. 

" You're rockin' like you always do when you're 
upset 'bout something. What is't. Ma? " 

" Peggy." 

"Peggy — eh? Well, what's there t' trouble 
over 'bout Pretty?" 

" That dimple's showin' to-night an' her sober as 
a judge," answered Mrs. Patton gloomily. " She's 
up to some mischief, I know." 

Old John chortled. 

" She wouldn't be Pretty if she wa'n't up to mis- 
chief occasionally. And she's been quiet so long that 
it's time for some cunnin' antic." 
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** Cunmn'?" Mrs. Patton's voice was a groan. 
** That's just it! YouVe got her to thinkin' it cun- 
nin' to disobey — " 

Old John chortled again. 

" Well, the way Peggy disobeys always is cunnin', 
Ma. That's what Fm goin' t' miss more'n anything 
else — watchin' the clever way the sass-box gets the 
best of me. Benn check-matin' me ever since she 
was born, seventeen years now, the little cuss ! An' 
now — " 

" Yes, an' wow/' interpolated Peggy's mother, 
** she's goin' to start those tricks on Ed, and Ed 
won't stand for 'em. Nobody has ever got the best 
of a Trowbridge." 

" Because nobody has is no sign nobody ever will. 
Ma. An' if any one ever needed buckin' into it's Ed 
Trowbridge. He's a good smart young fellow, but 
as set in his ways as sin, an' if he's not bucked into 
by Pretty, he'll be jest like his father 'n' the rest of 
'em, a pig-headed, cantankerous old conservative 
'fore he's forty." 

" And you've told Peggy this I And now she — " 

" No, Ma ; I've not said a word to Pretty, and I 
don't intend to. Only, don't you worry over what 
she may do, ever. I'll trust Pretty to handle any 
man I ever see and come out winner. She's not ugly 
'bout gettin' her own way, just clever 'n' cute, an' 
she's the sweetest, lovingest, coaxingest little rascal 
that ever drew breath. There ain't much a man 



\ 
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wouldn't forgive Pretty — an' what Ed needs is a 
few good jolts — " 

** Then he's surely going t' get what he needs, if 
it's jolts^" said Mrs. Patton. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT was a quiet wedding, only the relatives and a 
few intimate friends present. Ichy Sam repre- 
sented the twins, coming to the wedding in Ed's auto- 
mobile, Peggy in her wedding-dress beside him; for 
of course Peggy had had to show herself to Sam 
Ichy in her bridal array, and be exclaimed over by 
the invalid, and receive his blessing. Then Letty 
was at the wedding — Letty, aged forty-five, who 
had lived with the Trowbridges for twenty-five years, 
and had been in sole charge of the house since Ed's 
parents died. She was unmarried and very deaf, 
but with a beautiful quiet motherliness. And Lily 
Updown, Peggy's most cherished friend, shy and 
fragile as a lily herself, was there. And, keeping 
closely in the background, was " Still Steve," the 
big Swede who had worked as a " hand " for " Old 
John " for eighteen years and who never spoke if he 
could possibly avoid it. 

Everybody was smiling and happy, save Peggy's 
mother. She was very sober, not over losing her 
daughter, for Peggy would live only eight miles 
away, but because she mistrusted what might be go- 
ing on behind the entrancingly demure face of the 

bride — a demureness intensified by contrast with a 

i6 
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saucy dimple that came and went at the left corner 
of the red mouth. 

Mrs. Patton didn't agree with her husband's pol- 
icy of letting Peggy, seventeen, match her self-will 
against ** Trowbridge stubbornness," dating back for 
hundreds of years. She believed that '* Big Ed " 
would prove a more formidable opponent than Old 
John and that the best way to insure Peggy's hap- 
piness was to have Peggy conquered early in the 
game. With courageous mother-love she drew her 
newly-made son-in-law aside to proffer some whis- 
pered information. This was just as the bridal 
couple started away. 

Trowbridge, fathoms deep in love, his wife of 
an hour beside him, driving to the home that was to 
hold them both henceforth, was not deeply impressed 
with the warning. 

"What are you saying, Ed?" asked Peggy, see- 
ing his lips move and hearing no sound. 

He gazed at her face in the moonlight. 

" I was just thanking the good Lord for giv- 
ing you to me, little wife." 

Peggy's hands moved impulsively and drew his 
lips to hers. 

" My darling, my own darling," she cried swiftly. 
" You mean all right, you do mean all right." 

" Your mother was joking," was his seemingly ir- 
relevant remark. In half-embarrassment he ex- 
plained. " She said for me to beware of that dim- 
ple when you're not smiling — that it means you're 
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planning mischief of some sort. But it doesn't — " 

** How do you know it doesn't? " Peggy laughed. 
*' Meaning all right is pretty good — but perhaps I 
don't think it's good enough." 

" I won't argue that out with my wife this 
evening," he whispered. *' Considering there was 
enough good in me to capture my pretty Peggy love, 
I'm mighty well satisfied with myself." 

His satisfaction lasted till the following morning. 
His eyes open, he gave his usual leap and landed on 
his feet in the middle of the floor, forgetting in the 
sudden transition from sleep to waking that he was 
not now Edwin Trowbridge, bachelor, but Edwin 
Trowbridge, benedict. But only for a moment did 
forgetfulness rest upon him. He turned cautiously 
to see if he had awakened the other occupant. 

He stared, only to stare and stare again. Save 
for a little hollow in the pillow where a head might 
have lain, there was no sign that there had ever 
been another occupant. 

He looked out the window, expecting to see her 
in the yard picking posies — flowers being one of 
her manias. As he drew in his head he caught 
sight of something white pinned on the door of the 
room. It was a folded piece of paper. On it was 
scrawled : 

My dear Husband (I like to write that, darling) : 

I'm going to the Falls. I shall take the 4:30 at Down's 
Station. There's no reason as I can see why we can't both 
take the wedding-trip we both want. Because other couples 
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take their wedding-trip together is no reason why we should. 
It would spoil everything for me if I couldn't go to the 
Falls. And you feel the same way about the Fair. 

I*m taking a thousand dollars out of your pocket to buy 
the new furnishings with. I know you'll want me to have 
the house refurnished as soon as you know how I really feel 
about it. And I want to begin right away to fix our home, 
yours and mine, darling, the way I want it. 

Fm going to a Mrs. Hansells in Niagara who keeps 
roomers. Mrs. Emmet stopped there last year. I forget the 
name of the street, but her son keeps the drugstore nearest 
the station, and I can ask him. 

Fm going to I>own's Station because it's a flag station, 
and this early in the morning nobody'll see me go away by 
myself. 

Fm sorry I have to take my wedding-trip alone — sorry, 
sorry, sorry, I'll think about you every minute and wish 
you were along. I just have to go to the Falls, darling. 

Your loving wife, 

Peggy Trowbridge. 



CHAPTER V 

WITH her knees hugged up under her chin, her 
face turned upward faithfully to the Falls, 
the bride sat alone. This was at 4:30 in the after- 
noon, just twelve hours after she boarded the train 
at Down's Station. She had been sitting all after* 
noon with her eyes resting on the water that tumbled 
down — down — down — 

And there the groom found her — her serene ex- 
pression but another faggot on the fire of his wrath. 
He stood apart for a little while, eyeing her grimly. 

But only unalloyed pleasure shone from Peggy 
as she caught sight of him. 

'' Oh, you darling Ed I " she cried, running to him. 
" You darling, darling, darling Ed I But — 
oh! — didn't you go to the Fair? " 

" You know I didn't go to the Fair," he returned. 

" Well, I thought you mightn't," said Peggy, then 
nestled her hands in his. ** Darling, the bride al- 
ways selects the place to go for the wedding-trip. 
I asked you — I tried to be nice '- — " The entran- 
cing face uptilted itself for a kiss. " Didn't — I ? " 

He stood straight and grim. 

" What did you do with the thousand dollars you 

took from me? " 
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*'That? — ohl— Why, I stopped at Buffalo 
and gave it to Miss Elliott and told her to spend it 
for new furnishings for the house." 

" Not a stick of it shall ever come into my house, 
d'you hear?" 

" Let's not talk about that, now. Please sit down 
here with me and look at the Falls. Here " — indi- 
cating the spot — ** sit here, darling." 

Jaws squared, eyes smoldering, he sat grimly si- 
lent. He had been speeding madly in his automobile 
since five o'clock that morning, trying to shape his 
thoughts to this incredible situation. Upon reading 
Peggy's note he had at once dressed and gone to the 
bam for his machine, affecting a casual manner be- 
fore the farm hands ; telling Letty with forced play- 
fulness that he and Peggy had changed their plans, 
that Peggy had walked ahead a ways and that he 
would overtake her in the motor and then — 1 — 

The " then " he had intimated to be a mysterious, 
joyous whimsey of Peggy's. Letty had beamingly 
nodded, the " hands " had waggishly grinned — all 
believing this but the natural craziness of honey- 
mooners. 

Redville was situated in the southern part of the 
State, about equidistant from Rochester and Buffalo, 
being seventy miles southwest from one and seventy- 
three miles southeast from the other. In his sixty- 
horse-power roadster it meant not more than three 
hours' travel to reach his delinquent bride. But he 
hadn't come direct. He had driven in a curious zig- 
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zag, now heading toward Niagara, now away from 
it. 

Not that he didn't mean to go to Peggy. Even 
in the first dreadful moment while he read her mes- 
sage he knew that he should go. It was only that 
he didn't know what he should say after he had 
reached her. 

And that was what he was considering now — 
just what to say to her! 

Peggy's warm little hand curled itself about his. 

" We can stay here till to-morrow. It will be 
glorious to see the Falls by moonlight. Then we 
can drive into Canada, can't we? I'd like to go to 
the Canadian side once. And then we can go to the 
Fair. That'll give us two days there." 

The mist swept over them, deliciously cool and 
moist. And as it brushed him by it carried some- 
thing hot and burning and rancorous away with it. 

** See, darling, the wonderful lights the sun is 
throwing on the water. It was big and grand and 
marvelous before, but it's a thousand times more 
glorious now — because you're here." She snug- 
gled closer till the soft cheek brushed his. " Isn't 
— it — beautiful? " she breathed, in her voice a lilt- 
ing note that told him she was not speaking of the 
Falls. 

The mist swept by again, and again it carried 
something away that it had not brought with it. 

" What is beautiful — pet? " he whispered. 

" Love," came murmuringly. " And you and me 
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together for always. We'll quarrel about the furni- 
ture, and lots of other things beside, and Fll be self- 
willed and you'll be stubborn. But all the time it'll 
be just beautiful because we're together. . . . 
I'm awfully happy — aren't you?" 

She was his, in his arms, his own for always 1 
He looked into her eyes. Then he spoke. And 
what he said was : 

" Just the happiest that ever was, little wife I " 

That night Peggy slipped out of bed and took 
from her satchel a flat brown book with ** Diary " 
gold-lettered upon it. And while Ed slept Peggy 
scribbled down the happenings of the past twenty- 
four momentous hours. She closed the book, then 
opened it to add : 

" Till Ed came I really didn't see Niagara at all 
to-day. I looked at it every minute but all I saw 
was Ed's face with the hurt look I knew it would 
have when he read my note saying I had gone away 
alone. And I was frightened and trembly all day 
for fear he might not come and get me. 

** Oh, it was an awful, awful day. But it's over 
now — and Pve started right J* 

Three days later Peggy returned from her wed- 
ding-trip. She went at once to see Sam Ichy. Be- 
tween little catches of breath, her eyes cast down, 
Peggy told him about going away alone that first 
day of her marriage. She did not tell him about the 
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diary. That was her own secret, never to be shared 
with any one. 

Sam Ichy listened attentively to Peggy's tale. 
Then he waited. 

"Yes?" he queried, at length. 

"Yes, w-what?" asked Peggy. 

" YVe told me what y' did, but y've not told me 
why y' did it," said the invalid. ^ 

Peggy's eyes searched Sam Ichy's, finding a look 
of rather wicked glee. 

"You should scold me, Sam Ichy; not laugh at 
me," admonished Peggy. " I deserve a scolding, a 
dreadful scolding." She leaned forward. " Don't 
I?" 

"Are y' sorry y' did it?" 

" N-no," whispered Peggy. 

" An' you're goin' ahead 'n' defy Ed ag'in 'bout 
fixin' the house an' th' new furniture 'n' t'other 
things — ? " 

Peggy jumped. Had Sam Ichy read her mind 
and knew that she — 

" Humph 1 " grunted Sam Ichy. " Y'are goin' 
'head. An' y' want me t' scold y' so as to help you 
feel justified." 

Peggy smiled radiantly, knowing that this was just 
Sam Ichy's curious way of letting her know that he 
would morally support her. She sprang up, leaned 
over, kissed the wrinkled cheeks. 

" It's so beautiful to love Ed that I just must make 
him be good to me so's I can love him forever and 
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ever — " she whispered, and sped away, blushing di- 
vinely. 

Sam Ichy watched her go, his eyes misty. 

*' It all depends on how much Ed loves her," he 
muttered. ** If it's a big 'nougH love they'll be won- 
derfully happy. ... If it's not — " 

He drew up the coverlet, suddenly chill. For if 
Peggy \.ere not happy Sam Ichy's world would never 
be fully bright again. 



CHAPTER VI 

A ROLY-POLY figure stood in the middle of 
the road, arms waving as a signal to stop. 
Trowbridge brought his machine to a standstill be- 
fore the Loomis house. 

"What is it, Ichy Sam? Peggy here?" 

" Sam Ichy wants t' see you," said Sam Ichy's 
twin. 

" Tell him I'll see him to-morrow. Now I 
want — " 

The rest was lost in the buzz of a starting motor. 
But Ichy Sam didn't need to hear more to know 
that he wanted to hurry home to see Peggy. He 
had been away three days, attending the funeral of 
an old friend of his father's. He had wanted 
Peggy to go, but Peggy begged off ; and he himself 
hardly cared to hurl his gay little bride of two weeks 
into the gloom and grief of a stricken household. 

In his mind he carried Peggy with him, the pi- 
quant little face constantly before him. Was she 
in the garden among the roses, herself the sweetest 
there? Was she in her bedroom brushing the 
pretty hair? — How enchanting she looked peeping 
out from the tumbled mass 1 Or was she at the gate 
peering down the road for a first glimpse of him, the 

bantering little mouth ready to lure his kiss? He 
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thought only of the joy of her, not of the several try- 
ing occasions when she had broached the house-re- 
furnishing question. This, perhaps, because he had 
come off victor at those times. Peggy had plead and 
argued to no purpose. A day of ominous quiet had 
followed, then — a Peggy more adorably loving than 
ever. His arms ached to hold her. 

" Clear the road, please," he called, laughingly, 
to Ichy Sam. 

Ichy Sam did not budge. 

" Look here, Ichy Sam. Three days are a long 
while to be — " 

" Away from Peggy. It is, Ed, it is." 

Trowbridge stopped the motor. There was a 
significance in Ichy Sam's voice that implied more 
than a waggish thrust at Ed's desire to see his bride. 

" There kin a good deal happen in three days,'^ 
continued Ichy Sam. " Specially when it's Peggy 
doin' it." 

" What d'you mean?" 

" Git out 'n' come in, Ed. Sam Ichy wants — '^ 

** Tell me 1 " insisted Trowbridge. " You've got 
a tongue as well as Sam Ichy." 

Ichy Sam came alongside. 

" Wall," he said slowly. " I guess you'd best 
hear it, Ed, an' ca'm down 'fore you see Peggy. It 
might be too much fer your equee-nim-ity to go home 
sudden-like an' find the house all pulled to pieces. 
You might not at first exac'ly 'preciate Peggy's gen- 
eralship in gittin' six carpets up, half the furniture 
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stored in the attic, four rooms papered, an' three 
hardwood floors laid in three days." 

'* Stop your kiddin'. Straight now, what is it 
you've got to tell me ? " 

"Jest that, Ed. The stuff Peggy bought has 
been lyin' at the Greencastle Station, directed to ' L. 
L. Smith ' — that was an alias, you see, so's no one 
would know. Peggy kept it thar bidin' her time till 
she could git it in unbeknownst to you. An hour 
after you left thar was five paper-hangers, six car- 
penters, an' two women helpers on th' job. By 
some arti-feece all her own she got old Masterson 
of the Sage Mill at Down's to let her have the hard- 
wood floorin' they had ready for the Baptist Church. 
. . . Sam Ichy 'n' me talked it over 'n' decided 
we best tell you 'n' let y' git cooled off a bit." 

" By heavens 1 Mother's furniture in the attic 1 " 
broke in awed voice from Trowbridge. " And she 
dared 1 She dared to do this thing 1" he uttered 
slowly, as though unable to believe. 

'* Now, Ed, jest remember that Peggy has al- 
ius — " 

" Mother's furniture and carpets shall go back in 
the rooms where they belong to-morrow I " came in 
stern, dogged voice. " I don't mind the papering 
— she could have done that with my consent any 
time. And hardwood floors '11 go as well under 
carpets as any other kind," he added grimly. 

He sprang out to crank the machine. Ichy Sam 
put a pudgy hand on his arm. 
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" Listen, Ed. Peggy's goin' t' fix that house to 
suit herself — es is right she should — " 

Trowbridge shook off the detaining hand. 

" So you and Sam Ichy helped her — " 

" No, Ed, we knew nothin' 'bout 't. But we know 
Peggy lots better'n you know her. An' you might es 
well learn first es last that when Peggy starts out 
to do a thing she does it. Now, you jest go home 
'n' laugh over this house fixin' — it won't spile 
Peggy. 'Stead of incitin' her to more mischief it'll 
make her obedient — " 

" She doesn't know the wordl " sounded between 
shut teeth. " But she shall 1 She and I'll have it 
out to a finish this time." 

He made the four miles to his home in as many 
minutes. 

A white-robed figure rushed down the path. 

"Ed I" 

It was a care-free voice, blithe as a caroling bird's. 
And there was nothing but love in the upturned face. 
Eagerly she drew his mouth to hers. 

" Poor boy, all tired? " she crooned. 

He drew up stifily, his six-feet-one looming large 
against Peggy's dainty figure. 

" I saw Ichy Sam," he explained grimly. 

" Oh 1 He told 1 They thought, of course — 
but oh 1 I wanted to tell you myself 1 Wait, dar- 
ling, listen — " 

They were on the veranda steps. He stopped, 
leaving her a step above, her eyes on a level with his. 
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" No use explaining, Peggy. I won't listen to one 
word. Mother's things shall go back in their regu- 
lar places first thing to-morrow. I let you down 
easy on taking the money and blowing it in for noth- 
ing, but it's another thing when it comes to chuckin' 
Mother's things in the attic and raising Cain with 
her house." 

The young face opposite lost some of its softness. 

" This is my house now, Ed." She waited a mo- 
ment. " Isn't it? " 

" Not yours to tear to pieces. I told you I 
wouldn't allow it turned inside out ; that I like it the 
way it is — or was^ 

Peggy's arms encircled his throat. 

" But you haven't seen it the way it is. I have 
another day's work on it, then — oh, Ed ! you can't 
help but like it ! " 

" The work stops right where it is. And if you 
go against my wishes this time, Peggy, I swear 
I'll — " 

" Wait, Ed 1 " The arms drew him closer. 
** Please, darling, I don't want to always have to 
scheme 'n' fight to have things the way I want 'em. 
Please, please, let me tell you how I feel about all 
this." 

He unclasped her hands. 

" Nothing you can say will do one mite of good." 

" Ed ! " she caught his arm. ** I hate dreadfully 
to go against youl Please, darling, darling, don't 
make me — " 
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He brushed her aside. 

" Fm going to wash and change my collar — tell 
Letty to put my supper on the table." 

" I didn't eat, Ed. I've been waiting for you — " 

They were in the dining-room now. His eyes 
turned wrathfuUy from the freshly papered walls to 
the hardwood floor, taking in the general torn-up 
condition of things. The scowl did not leave his 
face as he ate. There was a heavy silence. Then 
he pushed his chair back and walked to the tele- 
phone. 

" Who are the carpenters 'n' painters you had? " 

Peggy quickly stepped between him and the 
'phone. 

" What are you going to do, Ed? " 

" Tell them not to come to-morrow. Then I'm 
going to send for men to put the carpets down 
again." 

" You mean," said Peggy faintly, the young face 
curiously blanched, " that I can't have my house 
fixed the way I want it, ever? " 

" I mean that you're going to do what I tell you 
about it." 

" But you'd never tell me to fix it, nice, this way," 
moaned Peggy. '' Never, never 1 " 

" Step aside, please. I want the 'phone." 

" Please," she coaxed, " let me tell 'em — if 
they've got to be told. Every one thinks you want 
the house fixed same's me." 

He stood still. Trowbridge pride was as strong 
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an attribute as Trowbridge stubbornness. Relief 
came that Peggy had not acquainted the neighbors 
with her wilfulness; and satisfaction that she was 
willing to stop proceedings at his command. 

" Very well, call 'em up. . . . Call 'em, Peggy." 

" But I — I don't know just how t' tell 'em with- 
out their suspecting that you're — mad. . . . Pve 
got to think a little bit first." 

She dropped into a chair, cupped her face in her 
hands, stared ahead. 

" Lie down on the couch, there, darling," she en- 
treated. " I can think better if you're not waiting 
— so — hard — " 



CHAPTER VII 

HE stretched himself down, wearily. He had 
been driving the machine from sun-up. 
Through the smoke of his cigar he contemplated 
the entrancingly perturbed little face. Fed, rested, 
half-asleep, his wrath appeased by her ready com- 
plaisance, he drank in her loveliness luxuriously. 
He stretched his arms a little toward her. 

** Hurry up and 'phone, pet." 

Quickly Peggy was on her knees beside him, little 
chin resting on his chest, eyes gazing compassion- 
ately into his. 

** You had a hard trip, poor boyl Didn't you? " 

" P^ggy* you haven't 'phoned." He started to 
rise. " I guess the surest way is for me to do it." 

" Lie still 'n' rest; there's plenty of time," she re- 
turned gently, and pushed him back. ** About all 
this I've done, I'm awfully sorry — " 

" Peggy ' Then it's all forgiven, pet," he whis- 
pered, kissing her. 

" But I don't mean I'm sorry I did it, b-but s-sorry 
I had to do it, this way, without your h-helping me," 
Peggy stammered, then rushed on. " Oh, darling, 
let me finish it. It'll be fixed to-morrow so's you 
can tell how it's going to look. Wait till you see 
it, then, if — if you don't like it after you've tried it 
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a while this way, why — I — yes, Ed ! truly, I will 
change it back. I promise, dear." 

" No/' 

" But, Ed — " 

" No." 

" Please, — O Ed 1 I — want — to be — 
good — " 

He rose and went to the 'phone. 

With a dart, Peggy caught up a pair of shears, 
stole to the baseboard along which the telephone 
wire ran, slipped the shears through an opening, cut 
the cord, turned with defiant face to her husband. 

" There 1 " she panted. " There ! " 

Her voice vied with the crashing of a chair that 
he dashed aside in an effort to reach her before she 
could damage the wire. The chair carried the 
serving table and some dishes with it. 

" See what you've done, breaking the furni- 
ture — " 

He gripped her shoulders. 

" It's well for you you're dealing with a man 
who'll break the furniture rather than your head," 
he stormed. " And what good did it do you to cut 
that wire? I'll send them away in the morning 
when they come." 

Peggy twisted from him and crouched down sul- 
lenly into a chair. He glared at her, then walked 
to the door. 

" I'm going to bed." 

Peggy sprang up. 
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"Wait. T-the beds a-aren't — m-made. Lie 
down on — on the couch and I'll go make 'em." 

He sat on the couch, digging his elbow into the 
pillows. Peggy stood, twisting her hands together. 

"I — didn't want — to — cut — the wire — " 
1 imagine. 

She came and sat beside him. 

" Ed, darling, if —if you'll just—" 

*^ Stop! Nothing you can say or do '11 make me 
agree to this — coaxing or bull-dozing, it's all one." 

Her appealing glance changed to a resolute set- 
tling of eyes and mouth. 

" I've made my plans t' fix the house, Ed, and I'm 
going to do it — Wait 1 I'm not threatening you. 
I'm just — telling you." Her hands sought his, 
imploringly. " But oh 1 I would like to be nice. 
And if you'll consent to my going ahead to fix the 
house I'll promise to give in 'bout the next thing we 
disagree on, no matter what it is. Please, please, 
please, darling 1 " 

"How long will it take to get that bed made? 
First time in this house beds have lain unmade till 
night." 

Peggy rose and went swiftly upstairs. The beds 
had been made up that morning by Letty with ex- 
acting nicety. Peggy moved about the room, simu- 
lating the brisk footsteps of one intently occupied. 
She did this as long as possible. Then she sat down 
and waited. Ed did not appear. She sat still a 
little longer, then went downstairs. 
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Ed lay on the couch, asleep — as Peggy had an- 
ticipated. She gathered up the broken china, 
straightened the serving table, looked mournfully at 
a splintered leg of the chair. Then she sat down 
beside Ed, her eyes traversing the prostrate figure. 
He was called ** Big Ed," just as his father had been, 
and his grand sires for many generations. But this 
Big Ed was not bulkily big as had been the first 
Trowbridge to win the sobriquet. He was finely 
proportioned, flesh compact, graceful in his move- 
ments, head shapely, face handsome on virile, com- 
manding lines — only that his mouth was almost 
more beautiful than a man's mouth is intended to be. 

Peggy viewed her husband's full, firm lips, rest- 
ing lightly together, then leaned over and touched 
them softly with her own. She unfastened his col- 
lar, ran her hands caressingly through his hair, ad- 
justed him more comfortably to the pillows, all the 
while murmuring, " Precious love " — " My own 
darling " — ** Muvver's poor tired boy." 

The clock struck ten. She slipped out the door 
to a knoll at the back of the house, looked toward 
a house in the near distance — known in the neigh- 
borhood as the Duggan house, from the name of 
its former owner who had lived in it for fifty 
years. At his death, six months before, Trowbridge 
had bought the Duggan farm; and the house, fur- 
nished, had stood idle. Three days ago when Peggy 
began renovations she had sent the ** hands " there, 
hiring a neighboring woman, a widowed sister of 
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one of the " hands," to cook and care for them. 
Peggy was looking now to see if the lights were out. 
She waited a little, then, as it remained dark, she 
turned to look up at Letty's windows. These, too, 
were dark, and Letty, deaf as a post, could not hear 
if she were awake. As for Trowbridge, Peggy 
knew that nothing short of a house falling on him 
could awaken him in the first hours of a tired sleep. 

She moved to the west of the house, whistled 
softly. A hulking figure emerged from the shadow 
of the trees — Still Steve, who had been a farm 
hand for the Pattons before Peggy was born and 
who would have unprotestingly jumped in the river 
if Peggy commanded it. He didn't know now what 
Peggy wanted of him. He only knew that she had 
asked him to be there with a horse and a low-wheeled 
farm truck of Old John's that she might or might 
not need. His mission was to wait to see which it 
should be. 

Some whispering from Peggy, then Steve led the 
team to the side door, and, stolidly, as though it were 
his regular nightly occupation, he went in, lifted the 
mattress with Trowbridge on it and carried him to 
the truck, then drove off silently into the night. 
Peggy was on the seat beside him, some heavy shaft- 
ing bands in her lap and a basket deposited carefully 
at her feet. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CONTRARY to his usual custom it was long 
past sun-up when Trowbridge awoke. Even 
then his head was still whirring from his long drive 
or else something had happened to the room; in- 
stead of the new blue wall-paper a red brick wall 
now confronted him — a circular wall without doors 
or windows and with the light falling from above. 
Yet he felt the mattress beneath him and was dressed 
as he had been the night before. No, his shoes and 
collar were off. And — 

But his brain no longer stumbled gropingly in 
the dark; the white light of knowledge broke like a 
thousand-power electric arc upon him; the circular 
redness was the wall of a disused cistern situated a 
quarter of a mile from the house in a grove of trees, 
and near the site of their old home that had burned 
down eighteen years before. Eight feet in diameter 
and sixteen feet deep, sound and dry, it had some- 
times been used temporarily to store bags of grain, 
and a miscellany of things that could be carried up 
easily on a ladder or drawn up by means of pulleys 
adjusted above for that purpose. It had been put 
to numerous uses, but never before had it served the 
purpose of a prison. For that he was his wife's 
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prisoner he knew even before he read Peggy's mis- 
sive pinned in plain view on the wall : 

Ed, darling, you won't have to stay but just a little while. 
I didn't want to do this but there wasn't any other way 
I could see out of it. 

You'll find a jug of water and lots of things to eat and 
a buggy robe in case it's cool there, and magazines to read. 
Every one but Still Steve and I will think you've gone to 
Endwater on business, and Still Steve don't count. 

It'll be Tuesday morning when you read this and I'll be 
there in the evening as soon as it's dark to get you. I want 
to get the house really fixed so that you can see how it looks, 
and I just know then you'll let me keep it that way. You 
don't mean to be selfish with me; it's just that you don't 
understand, darling. 

I think you forget that you promised me that I could run 
the house, and you the farm. 

Bushels and bushels of kisses. 

Your " Pretty Peggy Love." 

Trowbridge got to his feet, stood there a bit, 
sat down, got up. A big iron prong in the wall 
part way up held his attention. He threw the mat- 
tress up till it caught, held, then tried to raise hin> 
self by means of it. But his one hundred ninety 
pounds were too many. The ticking rended and 
he dropped to his feet with a thump. He might 
shout, but no one ever passed that way. And even 
if he could make himself heard he had no wish to be 
found in this predicament. 

He lay down on the mattress, stared all day at 
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the red wall opposite, the food and water, the maga- 
zines and books untouched beside him. And during 
the whole day he debated a question — one question, 
and only one question. Over and over and over 
and over he turned it in his mind. And no answer 
came. 

Whenever he thought he had it settled one way 
— Peggy's alluring little face would come before 
him — Peggy's fragrant lips tremble under his — 
Peggy's crooning voice shower precious love names 
upon him. He felt her in his arms, not a wilful 
Peggy, but a dewy-eyed Peggy all sweetness and soft 
surrender. 

This when his eyes were closed against those star- 
ing red walls. Open, he realized his prison; then 
humiliation burned him like a fever, his very strength 
shaming him, bringing swollen veins of rage to his 
face. 

Curiously, he admitted Peggy's right to refurnish 
the house. It wasn't for that he should — 

But — should he? 

Back and forth, hour after hour, the question pre- 
sented itself; now settled one way — almost; now al- 
most settled the other. . . . 

He hardly sensed the passing of time. 

" Ed." It was a shrill whisper. ** I'm here with 
the ladder, darling." She took his hand. ** We'll 
have to hurry before Letty sees us. I sent her to the 
Duggan house on an errand." 
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She led the way swiftly to their bedroom before 
she stopped. Her arms went to his neck. 

" I've invited a hundred people here to-night to 
a reception. It's almost time for them to come — " 

He understood now why Peggy had not feared 
his undoing her work once she had it completed: 
she had counted on his pride supporting her because 
of the reception; after that it would be too late to 
remedy. 

" I've laid your clothes out," she hurried on. 
"Dress now, dear, then — to-morrow — " 

Her words trailed off under the strange look in 
his eyes, not anger, not condemnation, but a ques- 
tioning — the deliberating, contemplative question- 
ing of a man debating a vital matter with himself. 

" W-what is it? " she faltered. 

" I'm just trying to decide which I can live best 
without — you or my self-respect," he answered. 

Eyes wide with strange fright Peggy stared 
dumbly. Then — 

** Y-you're t-trying to d-decide — which — you 
can live best without — Me or — " 

" Or my self-respect," he completed. " I must 
either give you up, my wife that I love better than 
anything else in all the world, or I must go on sub- 
mitting to some insult that no man can take quietly 
and remain a manJ' 

Peggy stood transfixed. She did not move, just 
stood stock-still and gazed ahead, seeing her hus- 
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band carried out of the house like a bag of meal, to 
the disused cistern, and there dumped till a woman 
saw fit to let him out ! 

** Ohl " she cried, an agonized ** ohl " 

Sobbing, she caught him by the arm. 

** Go down and break the furniture to pieces 1 " 
she cried, in her frenzy of remorse. ** Burn the 
things — all of them 1 Then come and beat me till 
I can't stand up ! " 

** Do you think that would make me feel any 
more of a man, Peggy? " 

" Oh ! Oh ! — and I love — love — love you 1 
— Yet— Oh, why did I ? ''— 

** Because you didn't stop to think how / might 
feel. You took advantage of my being a man — 
you knew I couldn't beat you or raise hell." 

** I'm sor — But ohl it doesn't help to be sorry 
now — What can I do, Ed? What can I do? '' 

He took her in his arms. 

** It's rather what can I do — with you? " 

Peggy was very still. When words came they 
were not lightly spoken, there was no impulsive out- 
rushing of promises. The trembling voice was very 
sober. 

"I'd be afraid to promise I'd never be — be 
bad again — But I know I will never — never — 
NEVER hurt you again." The tear-stained face 
reached up to his. " Believe me, darling, oh 1 please 
believe me 1 " 

Letty stuck her head in at the door. 
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" The teams 'r' lined up in front thick as a 
funeral — be y' comin' down?" 

Trowbridge stood still some time after Peggy 
went downstairs. He knew — (but this he had 
known all along) — that he would never send Peggy 
away. But another question, the big, big question 
of just how to manage Peggy, was still unanswered. 

He was very thoughtful while he dressed. It 
was incredible that Peggy, young, sweet, tender 
seventeen-year-old little Peggy, had done this thing, 
and he had a sense of weirdness in having passed 
through it; and a curious bedazement came in the 
thought of his forgiving Peggy and loving her as 
madly as before. He had a mixed desire to laugh 
and swear, and. a feeling of both pride and shame 
in his own generous behavior. 

Mrs. Patton would have explained these jumbled 
emotions by the simple explanation that he had had 
a "jolt." (One of many jolts yet to come.) 

Not so easy of explanation would have been the 
knowledge that in gaining her own way Peggy also 
had had a ** jolt." But so it was. Just as Ed 
would never be quite the same stubborn man, so 
would Peggy never be quite the same ruthless child 
riding rough-shod over her husband's prejudices to 
gain her ends. 

After noting the main facts in her diary she 
wrote : 

" I didn't play fair. I did take advantage of 
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Ed's being a gentleman. I knew he wouldn't beat 
me and that he wouldn't let the hands and the 
neighbors know of our troubles. I didn't think of 
his sending me away — But he could do that — 
And — and he might if — if I ever do anything aw- 
ful again, too awful. But I will never do anything 
to hurt Ed again, not the inside kind of hurt that 
— that eats at the — the soul. Sam Ichy says that 
to hurt the soul is the unforgivable sin. I didn't 
know what he meant then. 

" Oh, I wish I could get so I didn't want things 
Ed don't want me to have, for when I want a thing 
I just keep thinking about it, and thinking about it, 
and before I know it I've done something to get it. 

" But I'll never, never do anything as bad as this 
again. I know.'^ 



t 



CHAPTER IX 

IT was a year, a whole twelve months, before 
Peggy wrote in her diary again, a year in which 
Peggy's wilful spirit was swallowed up in an ador- 
ably docile one and Ed's stubbornness was as com- 
pletely buried as though it had never been. Both 
forgot their individual desires in the presence of the 
great Event. From the first whisper of his com- 
ing, " Baby " was a transcendent peacemaker. The 
house became secondary, everything was subordi- 
nated to preparations for ** him." 

There could be no controversy over the dainty 
stuffs that Peggy bought rapturously and converted 
into numerous and most ravishing vestments with in- 
defatigable interest. It was in the light of a 
great favor that Lily, her bosom friend, was allowed 
to help her. Lily spent every available hour with 
Peggy, and the two stitched and embroidered and 
exclaimed — Lily, abnormally shy, hiding the little 
garments when Ed appeared, and Peggy, girlish shy- 
ness lost in the wide understanding of motherhood, 
joyously exhibiting each separate article. 

And it was to Ed that Peggy whispered all those 
intimate thoughts and hopes that come to the young 
mother. And Ed listened, giving smiles when smiles 
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were wanted, and showering caresses and comfort 
when Peggy was beset with the fears that creep in 
— to make the joy more intense, it sometimes seems. 

They talked '* Baby," and planned for *' Baby," 
and dreamed ** Baby," finding each day some won- 
derful new phase of the inexhaustible subject. Awe, 
delight, curiosity, exaltation were theirs as they 
awaited the Day. With fond smiles, but often with 
a deep gravity, their youthful exuberance stilled be- 
fore the mystery of life, they whispered to each 
other, saying — But every mother and father in 
the world knows what this other young mother and 
father said; and to those who have not known 
parenthood all the words in the universe could not 
tell the story of those exquisite months. 

Then the waiting came to an end. Baby was 
there, in their arms 1 — a little pink crumpled rose- 
leaf bundle. Then watching followed, an excited 
joyous watching for the first smile, watching for the 
little hands to clutch a desired object, watching for 
tiny pearls to break through little pink gums ! 

And there had been a constant flow of visitors. 
All their friends from the two townships, Redville 
and Greencastle, had come to see ** Little Ed," all 
save bed-ridden Sam Ichy, and little Ed was carried 
first thing to see him. Then the christening, a beau- 
tiful church service, had occupied the little mother, 
and letters had had to be written, telling all about 
him to distant relatives and friends. One letter had 
gone to Aunt Margaret Patton, who sent the diary. 
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which letter may or may not have sent Peggy's 
thoughts to the flat brown book where was recorded 
the momentous events of her honeymoon. 

Anyhow, the brown book was brought forth and 
Peggy reread what she had written, baby Ed, two 
months old, beside her in his bassinette. Smiling 
blissfully she wrote all about the advent of Baby. 
Then — she reread it all again. 

The baby cooed. Quickly, the bewitching face 
gazed into that other dimpled one. 

" I'm reading about your naughty mother and 
your dear, dear daddy," she whispered. " And oh, 
mother's boy, the — the naughty spirit is — is 
knocking mighty hard again — And daddy wouldn't 
let me do this in a thousand years." She leaned 
closer, her voice merely a breath. ** I want to send 
Letty away ! " The voice rose tragically. " And I 
can't — unless — But, oh baby, I won't be bad 
again, no — no ! " 

The baby cooed delightedly. 

" No, I won't be bad/' mingled with the cooing. 
" But — I — might think of some way to — lose 
her that's — not — bad." 



CHAPTER X 

HUSBAND and wife looked at each other with 
narrowing eyes — the measuring look of hus- 
hand and wife from time immemorial, each trying 
to gage the vulnerability of the other. Trowbridge 
stood by the screen door of the veranda, his hand 
resting on the knob, his face turned sidewise to view 
the challenging eyes upraised saucily to his. Peggy 
rocked herself easily meanwhile. It was rather an 
ominous rocking, so steady it was and serene, as 
though no doubts pervaded its propelling force. 
Unconsciously the man's shoulders squared. 

** I won't agree to that proposition, Peggy, so no 
use talking any more about it. And you yourself 
don't want to kick Letty out, for that's what it would 
really amount to." 

"Kick Letty out! " dimpled Peggy. " I should 
say not! " 

Trowbridge laughed. The thought of Letty — 
weight a hundred and seventy, muscular as himself 
— being kicked out by slim little Peggy was a mirth- 
ful one. But he returned to the serious side of the 
subject. 

** I'd do 'most anything you could ask quicker'n 
this. Letty was here 'fore I was born. The first 
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thing I have any remembrance of is her throwing 
me up in the air and catching me. She played with 
me, and slaved for me, and — by George! spanked 
me, too, when I needed it." 

" That was better'n throwing you up in the air," 
cried Peggy. 

" Don't cither seem to have stunted my growth," 
he laughed. " No " — answering her beseeching 
gaze. " I won't hurt Letty, and that's all there is 
to it. She hasn't any folks of her own, or any home 
but ours." 

" But you said once you'd set her up with a place 
of her own if she ever left you. You did, Ed; I 
heard you." 

" Sure — if she left us of her own accord. But 
that's a different matter from kicking her out." 

** Kicking her out ! Don't talk that way, Ed. 
You know I wouldn't hurt Letty, any more than you 
would. But we might keep an eye out for a middle- 
aged man to marry her." 

He gave a searching look to see if she were in 
earnest, then threw back his head to laugh up- 
roariously. 

" By George, that's funny 1 Letty's lived in our 
family for twenty-seven years — since she was 
twenty — and she's never had a beau to my knowl- 
edge, and I remember Mother's saying the same." 

"But why?" 

" That's easy. She's always been deaf's a post. 
A man can't make love through a megaphone." 
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" He can look love," returned Peggy. " And 
Letty's real good to look at, even now. I'm 
sure there's some one for her, if we could find 
him." 

** A Jack for every Jill — eh ? " 

"Yes," seriously. Then, eagerly: "Why, of 
course, Ed, there must be some one for Letty. It's 
intended that a man and a woman should love and 
marry." 

" Another good intention being used for under- 
ground pavement by the loose geese and ganders 
round here." 

He turned his eyes to the unbroken sweep of grain 
before him, sun-kissed wheat, heavy with ripeness. 
Of course, it was only a joke about marrying Letty 
off. But there were other ways — and trust Peggy, 
again on the scent, to nose one of them out. 

" Hands off, Letty," he gave notice laughingly, 
but with a warning note in his voice. " Letty isn't 
to be chucked out or thrown in as good measure to 
a second-hand man." 

" You can't mean Bug Wheelock. He's looking 
for a wife. But he's fourth hand." 

" You know what I mean, all right. Letty stays 
right here. This is her home for life, same as yours. 

If you — " 

"Ed I" The eyes lifted to his held a wicked 
little gleam, and the lovely face was piquantly 
a-sparkle. "Is that a — dare? Sounds like it — 
might be." 
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" You know what it is, you little sinner I " he re- 
turned, with playful roughness. 

" Yes, Ed, I — know," she returned, with a laugh. 
But under her light tone was an undercurrent 
strangely like — defiance. 

Next day she sat on her mother's porch, eight 
miles distant — sat childishly on the step, her face 
pressed sidewise against her mother's knee. 

" Ma, do you know somebody who might marry 
Letty?" 

Mrs. Patton stopped short with her mending. 

" Peggy 1 Why — " Then she laughed, a big 
laugh that shook her plump person perceptibly. 
" You'll never lose Letty if you wait for that. Letty 
isn't the marryin' kind. And whatever would you 
do without her? You could never find her equal, 
nor anything like it. Ed's mother trained her — 
and she was a Morton, and the Mortons pride them- 
selves on their housekeepin' more'n any folks I 
know. And, no use talkin', y' could never manage 
that big house 's Letty does. When y' learn — " 

" But I'll never learn with Letty there," came 
wistfully. ** I like Letty. No one could help it. 
She's as good as gold, and a wonderful housekeeper 
— so wonderful that I would never dare put up my 
own ways and ideas against hers." 

** But if her ways are good ways? " suggested her 
mother. 

** I know. Ma; but I want to be the head of my 
own house." 
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" Land o' livin', dear, when y' have a woman 
like Letty t' take the brunt o' things, let her do it. 
I can't begin t' tell you how thankful I was you 
married a rich man, and one who'd let y' take things 
easy, and Fm grateful t' Letty for shoulderin' the 
burdens, if you aren't." 

** There's worse things than shouldering bur- 
dens," said Peggy, with a quaint lift of brows — 
" and that's to be incapable of shouldering 'em. 
Folks who amount to something aren't afraid of re- 
sponsibilities. I've done an awful lot o' thinking 
lately. I find I'm a clever schemer at getting my 
own way, and that's 'bout all I am — so far. But 
it isn't all I could be. I could be a — a jine woman, 
I think, if I had a chance to express my own ideas 
and plans every day just as they come to me. But 
I just can't, with Letty there. She makes me feel 
incapable and young and silly. Perhaps I am — you 
never let me depend on myself for anything. Now 
I want to learn — I do, I do, Ma I I want to stand 
on my own feet, even if it's only to fall down, 
and get up, and fall again. Some day I'd not 
fall." 

Her mother's hand reached down and stroked the 
soft hair. 

" I believe my little girl's right," said she. " And 
it's in you t' be 'most anything you want t' be. 
You're like the Pattons — they're always reachin' 
out for something beyond 'em — and gettin' it, too. 
My side o' the family's satisfied with things that 
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come easy. But, dear, you can't marry off Letty. 
You talk t' Ed again. Ed's — " 

** A darling, after a thing's done," laughed Peggy. 
" No, Ma ; I'm through talking. I'm going hunt- 
ing for Letty' s man. They say luck is making op- 
portunities instead of waiting for 'em to knock at 
the door. Nobody's looked for a husband for her 
before." 

" Nobody was crazy enough," said the mother. 
" And you've got your work cut out for some time, 
I'm thinking. And even if Letty would marry at 
all, which I'm not sure, she wouldn't take a no-'count 
fellow, nor one she didn't care for; and those that 
c'd choose wouldn't want Letty." 

" There's some one for her," persisted Peggy. 

Her mother smiled fondly. Nothing bespoke 
Peggy's own married happiness more fully than her 
honest belief that every one should marry. And 
that she should desire to burden herself with unnec- 
essary responsibilites revealed a new Peggy, more 
beautiful even than she, in her doting tenderness 
had imagined. But — there was Letty. And there 
would always be Letty, standing, like a capable and 
domineering mother, between Peggy and maturity. 
Peggy had rightly comprehended her stumbling- 
block; and pathetically — for she must know the 
hopelessness of finding an acceptable husband for 
Letty. She stifled a sigh. 

"How's Baby Ed?" she asked, her voice, un- 
consciously, compassionate. 
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" Oh, Ma," with starry radiance, " I just wish 
you could have seen him in his bath this morning. 
He — " She stopped and frowned. " Oh, my, I 
keep forgetting 1 And only just coming over I 
vowed I wouldn't repeat one thing he did." 

** But why? " asked her mother, staring at her al- 
ways amazing daughter with bewildered eyes. 

Peggy explained: 

" Mr. Coates, the funny little man that visited the 
minister last week, says whenever he visits at a 
house where there's a baby or a pet dog, that in a 
house where a baby is, it's ' baby — baby — baby,' 
from the time he goes till he leaves; and if there's 
a dog, it's * dog — dog — dog.' And it is, Ma. I 
was mad as a wet hen when he said it, but, oh dearl 
I soon found out it was * baby — baby — baby ' with 
me, too — just that one tune pounded out all day 
long." 

** But, Peggy, I'm not a stranger; I like to hear 
'bout baby." 

** I know. Ma, but the way to stop is to stop. 
If I mean to grow, I've got to go about develop- 
ing my mind scientifically, like Ed does the land. 
You don't get anywhere without working for it. Ma. 
But, first, I got to clear some ground before other 
things can find enough soil to support 'em. Then '' 
— she looked up with merry eyes — " I'll portion it 
out with regular crops: baby and house and books 
and music and — ^" 

** Ed." 
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"Ed?" repeated Peggy. "No; I can't portion 
out Ed. He's the air and moisture and sunshine 
that just has to be there before the other things can 
even start to grow." Her eyes grew dreamy. ** I 
feel awful sorry for Letty, Ma — to know there's 
some one and — and not find him ever." 

She reached for a piece of cake lying on the floor, 
and tossed it carelessly from hand to hand, giving 
no thought to the act. But a fragrance passed from 
the broken crumb to her nostrils, thence to a sleep- 
ing memory. And a closed door in her brain was 
unlocked and deftly opened, revealing its precious 
secret with no effort on her part. Her only virtue 
was to look in with seeing eyes before the door 
closed, and comprehend and quickly grasp the elu- 
sive talisman. But the possession of that virtue is 
largely essential in spelling success. 

Her dreaminess left her. She sat upright, chin 
uplifted, breath sharply quickened. 

** Where did this piece of cake come from? " she 
• asked. 

"That?" Mrs. Patton bent to look at it. 
" Guess it must 'a' fallen out o' this coat of Still 
Steve's Pm mendin'. He's always eatin' 'em. 
Swedish cakes o' some kind. I don't know where 
he gets 'em. Might as well ask the gate-post as 
him, for all the answer Pd get." 

Peggy sat as though electrified, her eyes childishly 
round and open. This was the kind of cookies she 
had found Letty taking from the oven one day when 
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she had come home unexpectedly! And Letty had 
whipped them hastily under her apron and into the 
pantry. And they had not been served on the Trow- 
bridge table then or later, though she had smelled 
the same peculiar fragrance in the kitchen since. 

The mention of Still Steve aroused Mrs. Patton to 
her own troubles. 

** There's always something t' worry over, dear. 
We have Still Steve on our hands, and forever, 
same's you have Letty. You know, he always was 
bent on doin' just opposite t' what he was told, and 
he gets worse and worse, seems like. The only way 
t' be sure he'll do a thing is to tell him not to. Pa 
says he isn't goin' t' do that any more; that Steve 
has t' get used t' taking orders straight or he'll dis- 
charge him. But he won't, of course. Steve's been 
here for years." 

Her daughter sprang up excitedly, her eyes shin- 
ing like sun-reflecting mirrors. 

"Opportunity knocking at the door! It's been 
squatting on my steps for the whole year, and I 
haven't had sense enough to see it! Letty and 
Steve! Oh, Ma! Ed'U set 'em up. They'll 
marry and be happy ! — and we'll be happy ! " 

After a few moments' mental fumbling with this 
amazing proposition, Mrs. Patton let the coat she 
was mending fall to the floor. 

" Letty — Steve ! Why — why — " 

But Peggy's active young body was moving down 
the driveway as though borne on the wind. She 
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cranked the waiting roadster. Her mother came 
panting after her. 

" P^ggy ' Stop it ! YouVe gone clean crazy 
over this notion o' getting Letty a husband. She 
wouldn't look at Still Steve. You'll only insult her 
and make trouble for nothin'. Peg-gy! " 

Peggy's caroling laugh floated back. 



CHAPTER XI 

A LITTLE way up the road, she stopped the 
machine and beckoned to a hulking figure 
in the field alongside. The Swede beamed hap- 
pily as he swung himself over the fence. He was 
slavishly devoted to Peggy, as overjoyed to fetch 
and carry for her as was her Bernard dog, which 
to her he somehow resembled — big, tawny, kindly- 
eyed, his spreading mouth always slightly open over 
long white teeth. His welcoming smile was partly 
suspended as he viewed Peggy's censorious coun- 
tenance. 

" Steve,'' she announced gravely, " you must stop 
hanging round Letty. If you wanted to marry her 
it would be all right; but just hanging round don't 
do you much good, and it keeps others away. Ed'U 
give her a little place of her own when she marries* 
You see, she wouldn't leave Ed's mother, with her 
sick so long; and later she had to look out for Ed. 
But now that I'm there — And she could have her 
pick of some mighty fine men if you'd stop fooling 
round her. Of course, with a big, good-looking fel- 
low like you always squatted in the kitchen or on the 
porch, there won't any one else come; they won't 
think they stand any chance. And it isn't fair to 
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Letty. Nor to a man who wants a good wife. 
Letty's the mothering sort that makes a real home 
for a man." 

Still Steve's weathered face became one of purpled 
amazement. 

** Now, stop it, Steve ! — understand ! You 
mustn't keep some one else from getting a good 
wife. For some trifling hugging and kissing—" 

'* No — nol" The need of the moment was 
stronger than Still Steve's distaste for speech. " I 
not hug kiss her 1 I not hug kiss no womans ever." 

Peggy's disciplining hand dropped to her lap; her 
lips parted over a swift, " Oh, you poor Steve! You 
poor, poor Steve ! " 

The Swede shambled awkwardly from left foot 
to right, from right to left, his face taking on a dull 
brick hue, his eyes raised bashfully like a timid 
girl's. Slowly, very slowly, he questioned: 

" Ess — goot — to hug kiss — womans ? " 

Peggy's starry eyes were strangely misty. 

" Ed thinks it is," she laughingly whispered, and 
started the rakish roadster and shot down the 
stretching white road. 

Still Steve, she knew, had never thought of Letty 
sentimentally, or in any sense but as a friendly soul 
who did not find him in the way or expect him to 
talk. Since Peggy's marriage he had wandered 
every week or fortnight into Letty's cheery kitchen, 
or humped himself on the porch steps, Letty going on 
with her work, each In a silence that had in it noth- 
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ing unsocial, and each, apparendy, regardless of the 
other's presence. But Peggy, like her mother, knew 
the power of counter-suggestion on Still Steve. And 
now — 

Steve and Lettyl A love affair* 1 Romance I 
She was a-quiver with it. 

It was a week later. 

" What in thunderation's the matter with Letty? " 
ejaculated Trowbridge. " There's salt in this pie 
'stead of sugar 1 And yesterday she put curry in 
the apple sauce! What's the matter with you, 
Letty?" he shouted, as Letty appeared from the 
kitchen. "Are you losing your taste? Or is it 
your eyes ? " 

His own eyes grew round, and he drew off and 
looked at her stupidly. 

" Crimps 1 " he muttered. " By the Lord Har- 
ry?" 

As one not believing his own vision, he continued 
to stare at the crimps that, for the first time in his 
memory, relieved Letty's smoothly parted hair. 
Staring longer, he discovered an unprecedented bow 
at her throat and an altogether new look pervading 
her. His bewildered gaze turned from her to his 
wife. She shook her head, waiting until Letty once 
more disappeared into the vastness of the kitchen. 
Then: 

^^ Letty and Still Steve — are — engaged! ^^ she 
cried, in ecstatic breaths. " Last night ! She told 
me this morning. I knew there was some one for 
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her — of course 1 But I didn't expect to find him 
right at my door, waiting. Oh, Ed darling 1 Fm 
so happy 1 I've been just dying for you to notice 
her hair. And I thought you never, never would 
look. Steve likes waves." 

There was nothing but tenderness in Peggy's 
voice. She had prinked for Ed's delight, and why 
not Letty for Steve's? 

It was a hot, sticky August day. Trowbridge 
had spent three hours under the blistering sun re- 
pairing a broken thresher, the usual mechanic, along 
with half the hands, not having shown himself that 
morning, — the after effects of a circus the day be- 
fore — and he still tasted the salty pie. 

" What's Steve marrying on? Has he come into 
property?" he asked ironically. 

" He will when he marries Letty," bubbled the 
conspirator. " I'm awfully glad it's poor Steve; I'm 
mighty fond of him. Oh, Ed dear, let 'em have the 
old Waitely place. Letty would just love that 
snuggy house." 

" Your father sent Steve over this morning to help 
out," he returned. " I'm going out now to give him 
just ten minutes to get off my place. The — 
skunk!" 

He swung himself out of the door. Peggy, 
stunned at this turn of the affair, ran frantically 
after him. 

"Ed!" she panted. "Ed I" 

" Go back ! " he commanded sternly. " I'll come 
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and talk to you when Pve settled with your tool.'* 
He was gone less than five minutes. It was not a 
triumphantly joyous wife who met him on his return, 
but a wife white-faced, moist-eyed, lips a-tremble. 

" Oh, Ed, what have you done ! What have you 
done I Letty loves him, loves him just as I love 
you." 

" And does Steve love her just as I love you? " 
Peggy drew back slowly, blinking as before a sud- 
den glare of light, her eyes filled with vague, bewil- 
dered questioning. 

" Pet, I don't think you understand just what 
you've plotted to do," said he, and there was no 
anger now in his voice. " Marriage isn't a barter. 
And Letty wants to be married just as you did — for 
herself. How do you think she'd feel when she 
found out, as she soon would, that her poor crimps 
and her poor old self meant less to the man she 
married than a clod of earth? I wouldn't hurt 
Letty any more'n I would my own mother. There 
was never a better, kinder, more faithful soul. I 
found that out in the four years after father and 
mother died. I should think you'd be glad to have 
her take the responsibility of this big place. There's 
lots of things for you to do without this. But if 
you're so set on getting rid of her that you could 
plan this low-down thing, I reckon I'd better put her 
out gently *— before you do it some other way. I'll 
give her a life interest in the Waitely place, and get 
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some couple to live with her — but only as long as 
she's single; I won't bait grafters to hound her." 

" A couple to live with her 1 Oh, Ed dear, you 
don't understand. She loves him I She told me 
this morning that she'd loved him for years. She 
remembers the clothes he wore the first time she saw 
him. Steve's good and kind; he'll treat her well." 

" Meaning he won't beat her. No; I won't have 
a hand in marrying her to a man that's taking her 
for the premium that goes with her." 

** I said she loves him just as I love you. But it's 
more as I love baby. She'll be happy just in ffiv^ 
ing love. There wasn't a word in her talk about 
what he could do for her ; it was all what she could 
do for him. Ed, don't you see ? " 

" I see plain enough that if he wanted her he 
wouldn't have waited till you baited him with the 
promise of a farm — for that's what you did, of 
course. That kind of whelp would be a nice reward 
to give a woman for twenty-seven years' faithful 
service! Even supposing she does love him in the 
way you do Ed will she get back the affection you 
get? You may not ask any love in return, but the 
little tike heaps it on you good and plenty already." 
He put an arm about her shoulders. " Little wife, 
you'll have to let me settle this part of it. Letty 
means to me what she could never mean to you." 

'* Ed, it'll break her heart," she sobbed. " If 
you had seen the look in her eyes when she told me 1 
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Steve's good; he is, Ed. Do this for me, for me, 
darling." 

He swung her lightly off her feet and to his arms. 

" That's not fair, pet. You know I'm soft as bat- 
ter where my pretty Peggy love's concerned. But 
I've got to protect Letty, even if it's against you and 
herself." He kissed her and set her on her feet, 
and walked the floor, his face clouded. " Guess 
I'll send Letty out to Michigan to see the Turners — 
she's missed Mrs. Turner more'n any one except ma. 
You can try your hand at house managing while she's 
gone. Afterwards — " 

Letty walked in, silent, as usual, handed Peggy a 
folded sheet of writing paper, and walked out again. 
Deep-bosomed, broad-hipped, her massive frame 
carrying its weight with stolid dignity, her impassive 
face unlined and pleasingly benign, the eyes serene, 
Letty was always an impressive figure, one that an 
artist might easily choose for a Madonna of the peo- 
ple. And to-day Peggy and Ed looked after her 
with quickened gaze. Somehow, this was not Letty, 
but another! It was as though a veil had been 
lifted, an invisible yet shrouding veil that no one 
knew was there, revealing depths of untold sweet- 
ness. 

" You can't do it, Ed darling; don't you see? " 

" Hang it all ! " he fumed. 

Peggy read the message Letty had given her. She 
passed it to him. 

" Read it," she quavered. 
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Slowly he deciphered the scrawl : 

Lands ess goot butt love ess much more better. Letty me 
takes lands efi Ed gifes ett freelies. Butt enyhow we mar- 
ries. We has littel moneys an we nott frade work. You 
nott to begg Ed for farm orr to make us pressents. Letty 
me hafe eche otther an we tank you ferry mucL 

Husband and wife looked at each other tenderly, 
quizzically. 

" What are you starting to cry for now, pet? " he 
asked. 

"What are you all choked up over?" she an- 
swered. 

Peggy sat with the diary open a long while, gaz- 
ing down at the freshly written note about Letty 
and Steve. Then she added: 

" Letty's afraid I can't run the house right with- 
out her, and I'm afraid, too, now — a little bit 
afraid, just enough afraid to go ahead and do it to 
show myself I can — myself and Ed.'^ 



CHAPTER XII 

IT was a big old-fashioned house, a hall running 
entirely through the center, square rooms, two 
each side, down stairs and up; and there was a long 
two-story ell that connected with the wood-house 
and, through that, with the barn. A covered porch 
ran across the full length of the ell. Here, on a 
warm, fragrant evening in June, sat a dozen men, 
mostly in straight-back chairs tilted to the necessary 
angle for feet to rest comfortably on the porch rail. 
Two rocked creakingly; all were chewing fluently; 
and one, a short, wiry man with a bald spot on the 
crown of his head and a partly gray mustache, stood 
on the upper step, feet belligerently apart, lips stiff 
with defiance, voice raised in loud harangue. The 
others looked at him admiringly; for Ben Lake, to 
use his own expression, " took nawthin' off nobody." 
Not an idle boast. He had impudently defied three 
former employers, for as many different reasons, 
and defeated them all ignominiously. And again 
he was primed for battle. 

" Aw, come now, Ben," a voice at length remon- 
strated. " You're puttin' it on a little too thick. 
Big Ed's a pretty good sort." 

" Big Ed's all right," snarled Ben. " It's Mrs. 
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Ed, with her blamed airs ! Never had a dollar till 
she married Ed Trowbridge, an' now can't touch her 
with a ten-foot pole, she's that high an' mighty ! I 
worked one summer for Old John, her pa, when she 
was plain Peggy Patton, an' set down t' meals right 
'side o' her, an', by gum! FU set side o' her at Big 
Ed's table, er I don't stay. I'm 's good 's her any 
day, er Big Ed, either. But, with all his money, 
thar ain't nawthin' stuck up 'bout Big Ed. He ain't 
'bove workin' 'side o' ary hand he has; an' it's all 
her doin' he don't eat side o' them. Well, Ben Lake 
eats at fam'ly table er he don't stay, an' I told him 
so, an' that I'd leave Sat'day 'less I did." 

" Did you tell him the whole push'd go, Ben? " 
asked a voice, somewhat timidly. 

" I told him. An' it wa'n't ary mealy-mouthed 
talk I guv him, I kin tell you ! I sez, sez I, * If yer 
goin' to keep a mess-house for a lot of dagoes, then 
git dagoes,' sez I. ' We're as good as Peggy Pat- 
ton,' sez I, * an' we'll be treated like the fam'ly, er 
quit,' sez I." 

"An' I s'pose Big Ed said he'd see 'bout it," 
laughed another. " Much I'd ask my old woman 
what I c'd do ! " 

" Y' might," snorted Ben, " if you married her. 
I ain't blamin' Ed. Thar wa'n't ary mess-house till 
he married that airy piece. What a man o' sense 
like Ed Trowbridge ever seed in the little minx I'd 
like t' know — an' to be so durned silly over, at 
that. She's—" 
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" — von tamn good-lookin' voomans," broke In a 
guttural voice. " An it's der giant mens vhat always 
lets der liddle vimmens hafe dere own vay, I nodice, 
Ach ! I dinks I w'd let her have it, too. Id is von 
beautiful picture t* see der vay she looks up into his 
eyes. Monday, vhen she coom t' der field t' see him 
*bout somedings, I vatched her. Ach! sooch eyes 
an' sooch dimples! An' der mout', dot is like der 
red rose with der dew on't. It is not in der heart 
of man t' go 'gainst sooch lofeliness. An' I dink 
he shows goot taste in vantin' t' look at her across 
der dinner-table 'stead of you, Ben. An' she vas 
truly kind t' me — no ' airs,' as you calls dem. 
* How d'y' do, Herman? ' she says, an shmiles — ach, 
sweet as angels ; an' looked at my hand vhere I had 
cut it, an' sent out a boddle of stuff t' put on It t' 
keep out der blood poisons. An', anyhow, vhat is 
der madder with this blace? Der grubs Is goot; 
der rooms is goot — " 

"What's the matter with this place?" snapped 
Ben. " It's off the road a quarter o' mile. What's 
thar t' see back here ever? Nawthin'. If they 
lived here themselves 't would be bad 'nough; but 
when we're stuck off here, 's though we ain't good 
'nough t' mix with th' family, it's rotten! 'Tain't 's 
though they didn't have room down thar — they've 
got a porch twicet's big as this, an' jest them two an' 
th' young un on it. An' bedrooms t' burn, an' a 
kitchen that'd hold double this tableful, an' a dinin'- 
room clean 'cross th' house." 
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" There ain't another farmer in the county that 
chucks hands off this away," piped another. " Most 
places it's the fam'ly that does the side-steppin'. I 
worked fer Seth Watts las' summer, an' us hands et 
at first table, an' the old woman an' some swell 
company that was visitin' her et at second — kitchen 
wa'n't big 'nough for us an' company't once. 
Gorry! but Seth's old woman is a poor cookl 
Things was either burnt er raw. I'd fell in a fit if 
anything had ever been right oncet." 

" Id is tamned goot cookin' here; you can't com- 
blain of dis." 

" Cookin's all right," was the careless answer. 
" Big Ed knows better 'n t' herd us like dagoes an' 
then starve us." 

" Hah ! I see. Vhat you vant is to be dreated 
like der fam'ly, no madder how dat is — jaf 

" Right," answered a pleasant voice, with a 
hearty " ha-ha ! " " This house and keep is first 
class, an' it's 'cause it is that us old hands have 
stayed quiet so long. Me an' Lem an' Bob an' 
Henry was here 'fore Big Ed was married, an' Tim 
an' Duck came just after. Big Ed had just bought 
this place. Old Duggan's farm it was, an' the 
Trowbridges had always wanted it, an' bought it 
soon's he died, furniture an' all — old Duggan had 
lived here alone for ten years. We come out here 
willin' 'nough, while Mrs. Ed was tearin' up down 
there and fixin' things over t' suit her own hifa- 
lutin' taste. We thought, of course, we'd go back. 
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We didn't say nothin' when we didn't, thinkin' 
they was still in the spoonin' stage, an' we'd hold 
off an' give 'em the place a while longer t' them- 
selves. Then Eddie come long — one of them col- 
icky kids, an' we didn't hanker after hearin' a brat 
yell all the while. Then old Letty up an' got mar- 
ried, an' Mrs. Ed got a hired girl from Buffalo — 
one of the highty-tighty kind with silly little aprons 
an' a muslin bow in her hair. Then — " 

" Stop that pifflin' talk, Dave," growled Ben. 
** You jest none o' y' had th' gump t' buck Peggy 
Patton, that was all. Bet she don't put on airs long 
round Ben Lake 1 Her an' her swell gal'U git din- 
ner fer us to-morrow, all right, all right! " 

" If the swell gal was a good-looker I'd like 't 
some better," chortled Dave. *' Y' might 'tend t' 
that next, Ben. Bet she wouldn't tear under the 
wings with a forty-horse power pull. Mrs. Ed says 
she ain't runnin' a matrimonial bureau. Well, she 
ain't — with that old plum ! " 

" Guess it'll take a fall out'n her t' open up her 
swell house t' us after more 'n three years of sassiety 
exclusiveness," said Ben. " An' she's got t' do it, 
all right, all right. Fool's Big Ed is 'bout the chit, 
he won't let her interfere with the crops. But she'll 
raise Cain, you bet ! " 

There was a big laugh, and a bass voice started 
up, " There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town,'* 
and the others, laughing, guffawing, joined in. 
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Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge were fac- 
ing the question. 

" They've got me," explained Ed. " There's 
plenty of places for them to go now, and no other 
help for me to get. It's all Lake's doings, the cuss 1 
He's worked 'em up till they think they're being 
treated like the ' scum of the earth,' as Hank put it. 
Ben's a corking good man in the field, but I 
wouldn't have taken him if he was worth ten men, if 
I had suspected any trouble this way." He was 
deeply apologetic. 

" Ed dear, I'm not blaming you, only — " 

" I know, Peggy. And it's a shame. But it'll 
only be this summer. I won't take permanent or- 
ders from Ben Lake or any man living as t' how I 
shall run my place." 

She ran to him with hands outstretched, her face 
quivering piteously. 

** Ed dear, you know if they come back now it'll 
be for always. I've been expecting this — and so 
have you. They can't see any reason for my not 
wanting 'em here except that I'm setting myself up 
as better than they are. Every one else round here 
has hands eat at family table, and they think we 
must, too. But it's wrong; it is, it is, Ed I It takes 
all the beauty out of family life to have strangers al- 
ways under one's roof and at one's table. And it 
makes a husband less — less loving and tender to 
his wife. Yes, it does. I know 1 Instead of talk- 
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ing to Ma of evenings, as she'd like, Daddy always 
talks to the hands. And Daddy's no worse than 
all the others, and he thinks the world of Ma. 
But — but a man always herds with other men when 
they're around — a married man." 

Her husband smiled. 

"Well, the men won't come between me and 
my pretty Peggy love; so that needn't worry 
you." 

" But they will," she whispered. " You won't 
mean for 'em to, but — It won't be the same. Oh, 
darling, don't you see? When you're put out with 
me over something, why, I — can't — " 

" — run those little fingers through my hair and 
nuzzle that pretty face against mine," laughed he. 
" Well, I'm not ever very cross with you, am I, 

Peggy?" 

" No; but you don't realize how much of our hap- 
piness comes from our being by ourselves and having 
a chance to act when the spirit of forgiveness first 
moves us. Yesterday at supper I was awfully mad 
at you for spanking Eddie. I didn't say anything 
before him, but I thought a-plenty. But when you 
brought him and put him in my lap, and kissed him 
and me, all so loving and sweet, the mad went right 
out of me. But you wouldn't have done that if 
they'd been here. And when I keep thinking 'bout a 
thing I get madder and madder. And I'd have said 
something to make you cross, or held it back — and 
— and holding cross feelings back and brooding 
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over them is an awful strain on love. • . • We're 
so happy now I Oh, Ed darling, isn't there anything 
you can do t' square 'em but this? " 

" Fm afraid not," he answered miserably. 
" You've spruced up the house till old Duggan would 
drop dead all over again t' see it, and they've the 
best there is going t' eat; and if I raise wages again 
I think the rest of the farmers'U tar and feather me. 
And it's not that, anyhow. What they want is to be 
* treated like the family,' as Ben put it." 

" Like the family? " she repeated. " Like — the 
— family? Was that what Ben said?" 

" Yes ; and about a thousand times. I had all I 
c'd do to keep from kicking him into the next county. 
The cuss! " 

She did not speak for some time; when she did, 
there was a curious sparkle in her tones for so tear- 
ful a voice, and a dimple was playing in the left cor- 
ner of her mouth. 

" All right, Ed. If I have to have 'em, I guess 
I can stand it somehow." 

Quickly he bent and scrutinized her averted face. 

**Um — m! Now, look here, Peggy; if you're 
hatching up some trick t' play on 'em, I want you to 
forget it right now. This is a straight business mat- 
ter. The crops have got t' be taken care of, and I'm 
dependent on them t' do it. It's mostly you that 
they're sore against, pet; and if you should put up a 
job on them, they'd be so riled there's no telling 
what they'd do." 
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" What kind of a job could I put up on them, 
Ed dear?" she questioned innocently. 

" You don't expect me to answer that? " said he, 
laughing, but nevertheless eyeing her gravely. " It 
would stump the devil himself t' know what you may 
do, ever. But you mustn't cut loose now. They c'd 
queer me all over the county and beyond, till I 
couldn't get help or keep it. See, little girl? " 

" I see, Ed," she said gently. " I know the im- 
portance of the crops, same's you. They wanted t* 
be treated like the family — and they shall be. I 
promise." She laughed prettily. " Cross my 
heart." 

But he still eyed her suspiciously. She looked al- 
together too pleased with herself. It wasn't in 
Peggy's nature to surrender without a valiant strug- 
gle, and he had believed that the conflict with her 
had just begun. . . . And to surrender smil- 
ingly was not in reason; he didn't feel smiling over 
it. . . . But, even as he mulled over the matter, she 
flung herself face downward amid the pillows of the 
couch, her graceful body shaken by sobs — which 
was trying to the husband, but gratefully reassuring 
to the farmer. 

Next day at noon, as the motor-truck, with its load 
of men gathered from outlying fields, stopped at 
the Duggan house, Ben and Hank, who had been 
working near by, jumped in. 

" Down t' the big house," cried Ben triumphantly. 
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" Takes Ben Lake t' fix the madam, all right, all 
right!" 

'*Hold on there," cried Dave. "We ain't 
washed up yet." 

"We'll wash up in the swell gal's kitchen,'* 
grinned Ben. " I ain't 'feered o' her highty-tighty 
hired gal no more'n her." 

" Not on your life we don't," said Dave hotly. 
" I ain't keen on this hold-up, no-how. Big Ed's as 
white's they make 'em, and Mrs. Ed's been blamed 
good t' us out here. You ain't been here but a 
week, and I've been here summer and winter for 
five years. I — " 

" Huh ! Gittin' cold feet — eh? 'Peered o' the 
missus ! An' yis'day y' was growlin' as loud — ^" 

" Shut up I Growlin's easy. But this buttin* 
into a woman's home with same's a loaded pistol at 
her head ain't easy — for me — when I get right 
down t' it; and I'm goin' clean. How's that, boys? '* 

They followed him into the house, even Ben, 
emerging a few minutes later with wet hair and 
faces shiny from soap and water, clean-shirted — 
and sheepishly, for the most part. Like Dave, the 
old hands had memories of numerous kindnesses 
from both Mr. and Mrs. Trowbridge; and, when 
it came to the scratch, they found they didn't have 
much heart for this performance. Too, they had a 
sneaking admiration for Big Ed's " softness " over 
his pretty wife. More than one had a sweetheart 
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that he felt he should like to be able to humor some 
time in much the same way. Ben, though, was 
wholly triumphant, leading the way from truck to 
house like a victorious chieftain. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MRS. ED, gowned daintily in white, met them 
at the dining-room door leading from the 
porch, welcoming each by name and with a smile, as 
though he were an especially invited and honored 
guest. Which should have made them happy, but, 
somehow, did not. 

It was a very handsome dining-room, papered in 
old blue and furnished with antique mahogany. 
The long table glistened with damask and silver and 
cut glass, fragrance permeating the air from a center- 
piece of roses. 

Mrs. Ed took her place serenely at the foot of 
the table, and the husband — coming in apart from 
the men purposely on this particular day — took his 
at the head. As his gaze swept over the table, he 
started, stood still a moment, staring at it dazedly. 
He sat down, his lips pallid. He did not look at 
Peggy, and Peggy, watching him under veiled eyes, 
suddenly trembled. She had been waiting for his 
eyes to meet hers — had counted on it — and now 
— now — 

The others sidled to their places, fumbled awk- 
wardly with the yard-square napkins, that seemed 
never to get through unfolding, looked at the table 
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curiously, searchingly, and Ben angrily. Where in 
thunderation was the grub ? Did she expect them to 
eat silver and glass and roses ? 

But the door leading from the pantry opened and 
an appetizing odor wafted in — also the cook, 
garbed in immaculate white, her impassive face as 
awesome as the silver tray she carried. In silence, 
a deadly, paralyzing silence, each received a two- 
handled frail china cup and saucer, set on a plate I 
What in the devil 1 Who in thunder could drink 
this sick-looking coffee, anyhow? And where was 
the sugar and the cream? 

But — criminy crickets — there were pieces of 
vegetables in the bottom of the cup. And here were 
little toasted pieces of bread being passed. Was 
this the kid's grub ? 

But no ; for Mr. and Mrs. Ed were partaking of 
it calmly by spoonfuls. Dazedly, not knowing 
whether this was a laughing or a ** cussing " matter, 
they followed suit as best they could. Only Ben, 
who swallowed his at a gulp and cried loudly: 

" For a sample that wa'n't so bad. Now I'll 
have a bowlful, if you'll call that gal. Er, if you're 
all out of bowls, then a soup-plateful." 

An angry red leaped to the cheeks of the man of 
the house ; but the mistress rang the bell and calmly 
ordered : 

** A serving of soup, Annie, for Mr. Lake — at 
]the right of Mr. Trowbridge." 

" A bowlful," supplemented Ben gruffly. 
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" Vm afraid you'll have to take it like the family, 
Ben," said Mrs. Ed courteously. " That was your 
agreement with Mr. Trowbridge, and mine with 
Annie." 

Little sniggering sounds came from several quar- 
ters, and Dave had a sudden spasm of coughing. 
Ben gulped down his second cup of soup in silence, 
but there was a tigerish glare in his eyes. And in 
Trowbridge's was a look of despair to touch a stone 
to pity. He knew now the meaning of Peggy's 
enigmatical surrender. 'With a Herculean effort, he 
choked back his increasingly rising wrath against the 
pretty culprit and directed his thoughts to the press- 
ing matter of just where he should now turn for 
" hands." Meanwhile the clearing away of soup- 
cups and the brushing away of crumbs went deftly 
on, Peggy complacently conversing with one and 
then another. No one said much in answer — a 
monosyllabic ** Yes, ma'am," " No, ma'am," " Guess . 
so," '* All right," uttered in half-voice. Conversa- 
tion in its place was all right — yes ; but where was 
the dinner? 

But, as all things come to him who waits — long 
enough, so did the dinner, or so it seemed. A large 
platter of roast beef was placed before the silent 
host. He carved it skilfully and expeditiously, and 
Annie moved nimbly with the plates back and forth; 
but it was some time before all were served to meat. 
And there was no bread, no gravy, no potato. What 
In the name of — 
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Their meat disappeared before the potatoes ar- 
rived, mashed beautifully in cream, and served in a 
beautifully shaped dish, and presented most politely 
at the side of each on a silver tray for him to serve 
himself. But — " No, ma'am," " No," " No, 
thanky, ma'am," " Don't eat 'em," " Not any fer 
me "— came in mumbles. 

" Fer how in thunder c'd a feller turn hisself 
round an' dip out a help' under the dead-fish eyes of 
a stone gal without spillin' it all over an' makin' a 
fool of hisself? " summed up Hank, afterward. 

The spinach, similarly served, met the same cold 
reception. A few, in hungry desperation, took 
bread and spread it thick with butter and managed 
to down it. But Mr. and Mrs. Ed were the only 
ones who had the full complement of the meat course. 

Some further clearing away of dishes and further 
brushing away of crumbs. Then something more, 
at last 1 — and set down before each place without 
any foolery. Yes ; but — 

" Fergot t' cook yer dessert," sneered Ben, feel- 
ing himself on sure ground here. 

" That's Waldorf salad, Ben," said Mrs. Ed, gra- 
ciously informative. " You will like it, I know — 
it's Ed's favorite. It goes nicely with a simple din- 
ner, and a simple dinner was all that Annie had time 
for to-day. I hope to get an extra girl from Buffalo 
to-morrow." 

Ben pushed it from him. 
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" ril take my dessert now, if there is dessert," he 
snorted. 

" Ed takes what I give him and when I give, 
Ben," returned Mrs, Ed quietly. " Isn't that so, 
Ed? " — laughingly archly at her husband; but in 
her voice was the pleading call of a bird to her mate. 

A taut silence fell. 

All had noted Big Ed's grimness, and Ben had 
traded on it, and continued to trade. 

''/ won't," he asserted, cocking his head like a 
bantam. 

** I reckon y' will." It was the husband who 
spoke — quietly, but with an authoritative note all 
had heard before and knew was not to be disputed. 
" I eat what my wife sets before me, and I'm think- 
ing the rest of you'll do the same." 

The salad was eaten in silence — for a hungry 
man must eat, even if the food is " raw " ; but it was 
a sickly silence. Even strawberry shortcake could 
not lift the gloom. No one had courage to ask for 
coffee, not even Ben, and all had despaired of seeing 
it, when it came — served demi-tasse. 

With a muttered exclamation, Ben pushed his 
chair noisily back and stalked from the room. The 
others drank the black coffee at a mouthful, un- 
sweetened, or left it standing — all but Trowbridge, 
who stirred a lump of sugar in his with astonishing 
nonchalance. Then, without looking at his wife, he 
went directly to the barn; and the others, by a com- 
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mon impulse, made their way after Ben to the Dug- 
gan house. 

"How now, Dave?" he greeted. "Coin' t' 
swaller this insult 'long with the rest? She'll make 
durn fools of us, will she ? Will she ? " 

** I knew Mrs. Ed had been gettin' awful tony," 
chortled Dave. " But I didn't know all the ins of it 
till now. Big Ed thinks she's the cutest thing ever 
happened, an' they say he falls in with 'most every- 
thing she does, as much for the fun of it as anything 
else. But, criminy crickets! how a grown man c'n 
keep his face straight an' stir sugar round in a play- 
cup with a toy spoon gets me I Just t' see Big 
Ed—" 

"Big Ed I" gasped Ben. " Y' ain't tellin* me 
Bijl Ed drunk coffee out'n that baby's play-cup 1 
Well, after this insult — " 

" Cheese it I " grinned Dave. " We ain't been 
insulted. We've been treated like the family, an' 
we don't like it, that's all. I wouldn't set through 
that kind of meal again for all Big Ed has. But I 
don't have to. Here we have good grub an' plenty 
of it, an' right before us, so's we c'n help ourselves 
as often as we want to — an' men's-size dishes and 
spoons. I'm goin' t' get the truck an' go t' work." 

When he returned the rest piled in, as good-na- 
tured a set of men as one could find, laughing, chor- 
tling, slapping their thighs — all except Ben, and he 
was covering defeat with boasting. 

" I showed her. I made her open up her swell 
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house, all right, all right. I made her knuckle 
down, I did. Takes Ben Lake 1 " 

Trowbridge carried Dave's news at once to his 
wife. 

" Of course, Peggy," he concluded, " I'm glad 
they're staying on our terms ; only — they might not 
have. You know a dinner in courses is no way t' 
feed a crowd of hands, and that I didn't understand 
that that was the way you were t' do it. You're so 
mightily pleased with being stylish that I grin and 
bear it. But, by George! passin' out those little 
dinky cups to Ben and Hank I Pet, I swear I don't 
know what t' do with you sometimes." 

Peggy had listened with dimpling smile and eyes 
dancing mischievously; but at his last words she 
caught his hand and gave it a squeeze. 

** You big, darling, silly Ed I You really believe 
I took a chance, ran the risk of leaving ourselves 
high and dry for help in harvest time, don't you ? " 

"Well?" 

She gazed at him with tender quizzing. 

" I knew there was some way out of it. My first 
thought was to talk the matter over frankly with 
Dave ; I felt that he and the old hands would act de- 
cent when they understood. But when you said 
that they were making their stand on being treated 
like the family — why, then I '^ She laughed, a rip- 
pling peal of mirth. " And the only way to con- 
vince 'em that they didn't want to be treated like the 
family was to treat 'em like the family. As for the 
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little cups — why, I wanted to be sure Ben was 
treated just right, and added a company touch for 
good measure. I knew how it would end, so I just 
sat back and enjoyed it — almost; I couldn't quite, 
for I was feeling so sorry for you." 

He took her chin in the palm of his hand and up- 
turned the piquant face and gazed at it — curiously. 

" Now tell me how a little girl like you knew all 
this." 

" How ? " Her eyes opened wide, became 
dreamy with thought. '^ How? Why — I — just 
knewJ^ 

"Tes, I knew," she wrote in the diary. "But 
what I knew hardest was that even if they left, Ed 
would forgive me." 



CHAPTER XIV 

MRS. TROWBRIDGE'S guest refused to 
change the subject. 

" Fm not saying that Ed'U get excited over 
Belle," continued Mrs. Dawson. " He's too much 
in love with you for that. And he never was smit- 
ten on Belle. She came to Redville visiting her 
Uncle Will, and the boys ran after her as they do' 
every pretty new face. Belle got her clutches on 
Ed and kept them there long after Ed was good 'n' 
ready to let go." 

" Pouf I " said Peggy airily. '* I know all about 
that. As for Mrs. Newell, how could she make 
trouble between Ed and me? Mrs. Belle Dawson 
Newell's no more dangerous, I guess, than Miss 
Belle Dawson was, and — " 

"That's part of the trouble," said Mrs. New- 
ell's aunt-in-law. " She thinks she'd have landed 
Ed herself if you hadn't carried him off that night 
at the Norton dance." 

Peggy, curled lazily in a window seat, bolted up- 
right. 

"I carried Ed off— Well, I like thatl 
Why—" 

" Of course / know 'twas Ed who did all the car- 

8s 
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rying off and love-making and proposing, but Belle 
blames it all on you, naturally. A woman always 
blames the other woman. And why Ed shouldVe 
fallen in love with a little flapper like you at first 
sight with her around, Belle can't understand, unless 
you played some hocus-pocus on him." 

Peggy dimpled. 

" Perhaps I did. Ask Ed." 

" Belle's a snake," returned Mrs. Dawson, gloom- 
ily, " just as her mother was before her. Belle 
hates you in a cold, deadly, snaky way that makes 
my blood creep for you. She's going to settle in 
Redville on purpose to make trouble between you 
and Ed. Belle's mother was taken sick abed the 
very week Ed met you, and Belle had to go home to 
nurse her, and was tied at home hand and foot for 
a year, or she'd have been here and started a row 
between you before you were married. She'd been 
holding Luke Newell off, hoping that she'd snare 
Ed eventually. She married Luke the next week 
after Ed married you, and if he hadn't up and died, 
things would've been all right. But now that Luke 
and her mother are dead Belle's free to do as she 
pleases, and that " — with an impressive pause — 
** is to come between you and Ed. She'd give her 
soul to get Ed's love, and sell herself forever to 
Satan to get him away from you." 

A glow of righteous wrath tinged Peggy's cheeks. 

" Please, Mrs. Dawson, I'll have to ask you not 
to talk this way about my husband." 
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. " Wait, dear," said the elder woman. " rm not 
talking about your husband, but about a snake that's 
going to try to poison your husband's mind against 
you. How, I don't know; for after ten years I 
don't know her poisonous ways any better than I did 
when I married Will Dawson and got in the family. 
But Belle's got it planned where and how to strike; 
I can see it in her snaky eyes." 

Peggy turned the subject with a laugh. The idea 
of Belle or any woman ever causing trouble between 
her and Ed I Whatever else they might quarrel 
about it wouldn't be that I 

That afternoon Peggy went to see her mother. 
Mrs. Patton listened to her daughter's tale with 
palpable dismay. 

" Belle Dawson going t' live in Redville 1 " cried 
she, agitatedly. "Oh my I Oh my I and here I 
was restin' content that everjrthing 'd always be all 
right between you 'n' Ed. I was considerably wor- 
ried at first that Ed might go at his fast ways again 
after his first craziness about you was over. Your 
father made mighty sure that he was th' right kind 
of man for a husband and father before he said he 
could have you, but what a man may do after he's 
married is something one has t' chance. But Ed's 
been all right so far. He'd had enough girls, I 
guess, to know what he wants, and he's not taking 
chances on losing you." 

" Losing me ! " cried Peggy, and sprang up, her 
graceful young body trembling with rage. " Why, 
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how could Ed lose me, or I lose Ed I W^re mar' 
riedl '' 

Mrs. Patton stopped her sewing to look, curi- 
ously, at Peggy's lovely outraged face. Peggy was 
so cannily old in some of her ways and so amazingly 
young in others that it was ofttimes puzzling to her 
relatives and friends to know to which Peggy they 
were talking — sage or cherub. 

" Well," floundered her mother, " a husband and 
wife separate sometimes." 

" But — but Ed and I love each other I And we 
havefi^fe)^/" 

"Much Belle Dawson cares about thatl Her 
mother set John Bailey against his wife till he drove 
May 'n' their baby out o' his house. In some way 
Belle'll get round Ed —" 

" Mother I " The young voice was deadly quiet. 
" Don't you say another word to me against my hus- 
band. I think you and Mrs. Dawson are — awful 
to talk this way. And — the dreadful things you 
imply about Ed 1 Ed's never done anything wrong, 
I know 1 Never ! And no one in this world could 
come between him and me — no one I " 

Like a bird she darted down the walk to the wait- 
ing automobile. 

" Oh I " she gasped. " Ohl " and sent the ma- 
chine pounding down the pike, regardless of strut- 
ting cockerels and scudding cats by the way. 

Her husband, sitting before a flat-top desk In a 
room of their home termed the " Office," account 
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book and papers before him, looked up casually as 
the door opened. But Peggy's face, the big eyes 
widely open and dilated with emotion, the red-rose 
mouth trembling like a frightened child's, sent a 
quick concern to his eyes. 

"Why, what's the matter?" he asked anxiously, 
his anxiety deepening as Peggy flung herself wildly 
into his arms. 

" Come, tell me all about it," he soothed, and 
lifted her up and patted her hair. " What is it, 
sweetheart? Come, tell me I" 

But Peggy only tightened her arms about his neck; 
to release them to clasp his face between her hands 
and kiss him with feverish abandon, his brow and 
cheeks and lips. 

" Oh I " she cried over and over, a little panting 
"Ohl" "You're the best husband in the whole 
world, and I love you almost to death — and — all 
this time I've been taking you as a matter-of-course 
— and — and I didn't realize — ^" 

" Well," laughed her husband. " If this is a sam- 
ple, it's rather nice not to be taken as a matter-of- 
course." He smiled, humorously. " But you 
needn't worry if you can't act crazy about me all the 
while, pet. I'm the same fellow, day in and day 
out, you know." 

" But — but — I'm the same girl — and — 
you — " 

" Not much, you are 1 You're sixteen girls in 
one. A Mormon elder would have to be going 
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some to beat me in the number of wives. No tak- 
ing you as a matter-of-course, you witch 1 " 

He puzzled a little, after she left, over this very 
expansive and fervid Peggy, who showered caresses 
instead of coyly accepting them. ** Some new hunch 
she's got, the precious humbug I " he grinned. 

A less happy sort of grin was on his face, when, 
the next afternoon in Redville, he was handed a note 
by little Willy Dawson. The note read : 

Dear Ed, 

Will you stop in before you go home. I want to con- 
sult with you about the Logan place. Fm thinking of 
buying it and settling in Redville. I came this morning 
and I was just going to telephone you when I saw you 
goby. 

As ever, Belle. 

" Same Belle," he muttered. " It'll take every 
man in Redville to help her buy that two by four 
place." 

He was smilingly satirically as he pulled the Daw- 
son doorbell. But he was frowning when he left 
an hour later. Not over the question of whether 
or not Mrs. Newell should buy the Logan place — 
they somehow hadn't talked about that. Belle re- 
ceived him in the parlor, alone, carefully closing the 
door after him. Then they, or rather Belle, had 
talked all the while about Peggy, her beauty and 
cleverness. 

None but a very, very clever woman could get her 
own way always with a self-willed man, said Belle; 
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and for a Trowbridge to be " managed " was a de- 
lightful novelty; only a woman very sure of her own 
superior will-power would have attempted it. . . . 
And her so young I Why, in a few years she could 
manage a big business enterprise, if needs might be. 
... It must be interesting for him to watch her, 
she should think, to watch her closely and see 
just how she manipulated her plans. . . . Well, 
every wife couldn't be young and lovely and kiss her 
husband into subjection, and to say. . . . 

Mr. Newell — oh dear I It wasn't right to talk 
against the dead. . . . Peggy probably could 
have managed him, masterful as he was, but she, 
Belle, had none of those pretty mesmerizing ways 
with which to blind a husband, and her married ex- 
perience was not a rosy one like Peggy's. . . . 
She had done her husband's bidding; not he, hers. 
Mr. Newell wanted a wife's respect, and she had re- 
spected him, greatly; a wife somehow did respect a 
masterful man — Mr. Newell, though, would rather 
have had her hate him than that she should laugh in 
her sleeve over his weakly surrendering to her blan- 
dishments. . . . 

For her part she thought a wife ought to rule the 
household, and she didn't agree with the current 
opinion that Ed was a " soft mark." She thought 
he was a dear to let his wife have her own way in 
everything. To be a willing ** door mat " and a 
" football " for his wife's little feet to trample on 
and kick about at will, didn't show ** weakness " to 
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her way of thinking, but strength. He didn't assert 
himself because he new that he could be master, if 
lie wanted to, and that he could turn the tables in a 
jiffy, if occasion demanded it. . . . 

And more, and more, of the same order, all said 
graciously, flatteringly, with a one-time sweetheart's 
reminiscent tenderness for him and a wistfully en- 
vious admiration for his greatly beloved and pretty 
wife. 

Peggy's husband left the Dawson home with a 
deep confusion within him. He had known of 
course that he was " managed." He could not very 
well help knowing that Peggy had her own way 
with him nine times out of ten. But Peggy's meth- 
ods, though they enraged him at the moment, al- 
ways amused him when the struggle between them 
was over. And there was an excitement in conflict 
with Peggy that gave an added zest to life. Mar- 
riage with Peggy was not monotonous, whatever else 
it might be. 

But it was one thing to laugh himself over Peggy's 
cleverness at managing him, and quite another to 
have the neighborhood laugh. ... A " soft 
mark" — so that was what Redville called him I 
. . . The neighbors that he now passed — they 
were probably chuckling over Peggy's latest wilful- 
ness; that, or wondering how she would "do him 
up " next time . . . 

" Kissed into subjection." . . . He had never 
ibefore thought that Peggy's kisses might be a p^ 
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of her campaign. . . . He had taken these to 
mean that Peggy always thoroughly approved of 
him, however she contested his views on things. 
. . . And Peggy's pretty glances, and all the 
endearing names she called him — were these but 
part of a game to dominate him? 

These thoughts continued during a mile's drive, 
then were interrupted by a shrill feminine cry from 
a tenant along the roadside. 

** 0-h, Mr. Trowbridge, your wife's just tele- 
phoned me to watch out and try to catch you. She 
wants you to go to Jenny Loud's and bring out a bun- 
dle from there." 

Peggy's husband shortened rein to turn his horse's 
head toward Redville again — only to release it 
swiftly and continue homeward. 



CHAPTER XV 

YOU didn't bring my bandeau ! " cried Peggy. 
" Oh, Ed I And I wanted to wear it to the 
play to-night 1 I can't get it now because Jennie's 
going to Endwater herself, at four, in the mail wagon 
with Dowd. I 'phoned Mrs. Taylor to tell you to 
go back for it — didn't she? " 

" She told me. But I'm no errand boy. You 
knew I wasn't in the machine. And to turn that 
slow horse round and drive two extra miles for a — 
what do you call the thing? " 

** A bandeau — a wreath of chiffon and flowers to 
wear on my hair," explained Peggy mechanically, 
studying her husband's unhappy countenance. He 
looked flushed and irritated — George Powers had 
typhoid — what were the symptoms of typhoid, she 
wondered anxiously. 

" Mr. Crosby's in the office waiting to see you. 
Don't let him talk too long, darling. You've got to 
— dress." 

It was an unfortunate allusion. " To dress " — 
universally a masculine trial — sorely tried his good- 
nature at any time. And Peggy's pretty coaxing 
glance as she said it, the little caressing smile, her 
eyes half-closing to look shyly into his — trying to 

94 
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" mesmerize " him into passive acceptance — His 
contained rage flamed out. 

" Dress ? That means you Ve taken a box when I 
told you not to. You know I hate getting into even- 
ing clothes and sitting in a box for a fool crowd to 
stare at us. But you like it, so of course you do it. 
These social pretensions are sickening to me. End- 
water's trying to follow city ways is funny — or 
would be if you weren't one of the social monkeys 
doing it. All right — to-night. But this is the last 
time you drag me into a thing I don't want to do — 
d'you hear I " 

Peggy stood stock still on the veranda, watched 
him go into the house. It wasn't so much what he 
said that dazed her, but his domineering manner, the 
harsh voice, sullen eyes. If she had done " some- 
thing" (Peggy's universal term for her wilful- 
nesses,), she could understand his rage. But Ed 
was always charmingly loverlike when all was well 
between them; and it was always she who started 
" things," not Ed. 

She puckered her brows in wonder over what this 
new attitude of Ed's could mean. At supper her 
loving glances met no affectionately amused queries 
in answer. She waited every moment for his face — 
that distinguished-looking, well-featured face that 
she admired so tremendously — to break into a 
smile, the quick, humorous, twinkling smile, so par- 
ticularly his own. But Ed didn't smile, nor talk, 
only in curt monosyllables. 
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She went to her room to dress for the play, but 
without the flutter and enthusiasm the occasion would 
otherwise have inspired. For the play was to be 
given by the Endwater Woman's Club for the bene- 
fit of the new Endwater Hospital. And Peggy had 
furnished a room at the hospital, and was one of the 
patronesses of the play I And she had a wonder- 
ful shimmering new gown to wear, one that Ed 
hadn't seenl He would like it, she knew! She 
dressed excitedly, urging Annie, the baby's nurse and 
now lady's maid, to hurry, hurry ! For the sight of 
her in this gown would quickly drive all Ed's cross- 
ness away, crossness caused by some horrid business 
worry, she concluded. 

Dressed, she stood at the head of the stairway, 
dimpling in childish delight over her own prettiness; 
yet, withal, a gleam of apprehension stirring her 
eyes. Somehow she couldn't satisfy her heart with 
the explanation of business worries — Ed never 
brought his business worries home — the thought 
of typhoid kept intruding — Mrs. Powers said that 
George was very irritable a week before he came 
down sick — and, oh dear I Ed looked even more 
feverish and forbidding as he slammed his door and 
came striding down the hall. 

" Hurry 'long," said he briskly. " And let's get 
this fool stunt over." 

This I And Peggy in her new gown, waiting 
to be admired, and delightfully threatened with 
crumpling of her " finery," and kissed in laughing 
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homage — and carried down the steps! She fol- 
lowed limply, now faint with misgivings. It was 
typhoid, or some dreadful sickness, she knew. 

In the limousine she snuggled close against him, 
called him " lover " and " darling " and " precious 
boy " in entrancingly caressing tones. It was a 
seven-mile drive. By the end of the first mile that 
pervasively sweet little presence began to assert 
something of its soothing influence. Another mile 
and his arm encircled her very naturally, and he was 
telling her of an amusing altercation he had had 
with her father that morning. Peggy's interested 
questions and laughing appreciation of his side of 
it brought them into delightfully familiar accord 
once more. Then — Peggy's fragrant little mouth 
got in the way of his, a habit it had, and re- 
ceived the kisses that had not been given it at the 
head of the stairway that evening. Contentment 
reigned. 

This contentment in Trowbridge leapt to exulta- 
tion when the theater was reached — exultation in 
the proprietorship of his wife. The wave of inter- 
est wherever she appeared — it was somehow a trib- 
ute to his judgment and ability to possess her. As 
his eyes rested on the proud little head and mod- 
ishly garbed figure, his last lingering moodiness died 
down — not out, unfortunately — but for the mo- 
ment so far out of reach that he forgot it was there. 
And there was slowly borne in upon his masculine 
consciousness that the queer " contraptions " in the 
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smart feminine heads below him were " bandeaux." 
It did not matter that he liked Peggy's beautiful hair 
better unadorned. A bandeau was evidently the 
proper thing — and Peggy did not wear one — and 
because he had failed to bring it to her 1 

The commercially inclined who passed Mrs. Trow- 
bridge by to gaze admiringly on her husband, this 
successful young land proprietor who, like his father 
before him, wrung dollars out of the soil where 
other men found dimes only, would have been con- 
siderably surprised to look inside his head just then. 
It was wholly void of dollars and land and interest 
on mortgages, and kindred matters. He bent over 
his wife, nothing but a lover, boyishly unhappy be- 
cause he had dimmed her glory. 

** Pm awfully sorry I didn't bring out your ban- 
deau, sweetheart." 

Peggy's heart bounded joyously, and life was 
all beautiful again — for a while. 

It was during the wait after the second act. 

** Look, Ed, at that big woman in cerise and the 
long earrings, there, in the fourth row. She keeps 
staring at me all th' time. See, in the center. The 
one like a cold cream demonstrator." 

** Cold cream demonstrator I " Trowbridge 
grinned. "Wish Belle could hear that I That's 
Belle Dawson — Mrs. Newell. Belle said this aft- 
ernoon she wasn't coming. But I knew she'd be here 
all right to look you over. Chains couldn't have 
kept her away." 
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Peggy's heart gave another start, but a queer 
wincing start now. 

Belle said this afternoon — 

Ed had seen Mrs. Newell while in Redville — 
and had been cross with Peggy when he came home 
— and hadn't brought out her bandeau — 

" Oh I " It was an involuntary gasp of pain. 

" What's the matter, Peggy, tired? " 

" I feel a little — sick," said Peggy faintly. 

Sick. That was the word that best described her 
feelings then, and in the weeks that followed. There 
was no feeling of jealousy. Ed's attitude about 
Mrs. Newell was the same it had always been, 
amused toleration. He laughed openly over her 
constantly ** snaring " him into a conference about 
her purchase of the Logan property, and was hilari- 
ously contemptuous over her numerous consultations 
with others of Redville's male contingent. He 
laughed at her and about her, yet — whenever he 
saw Mrs. Newell he came home frowning and out of 
sorts with his wife. And — let him stay away from 
Redville for a few days and he again became the 
same adoring, indulgent husband as before Mrs. 
Newell came. These premises led Peggy, logically 
and heartbreakingly, to the conclusion that Mrs. 
Newell had come between her and her husband, just 
as prophesied by Mrs. Dawson and Peggy's mother, 
and so hotly refuted by Peggy — then. 

But how? How? How? Peggy asked herself, 
asked it soberly, frenziedly — noon, morning, night. 
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Thinking at first that sickness caused Ed's temper 
she was naturally unrescntful; with the belief that 
Mrs. Newell was trying to make trouble between 
them she resolved to ignore her husband's outbreaks, 
heroically gulping down her own temper and the 
scalding sobs, waiting expectantly for Ed to divulge 
the cause of his sudden dissatisfactions with her. A 
stiff pride refused to let her question him. In her 
hurt youth she felt that she could die more easily 
than speak to him of this woman whom he allowed 
to influence him against her. This was the rankling 
sickness — that Ed should listen/ She would not 
have allowed some man to talk to her against Ed, 
not the first word even ! Never I 

Peggy had met Mrs. Newell once at church and 
twice on the street in Redville, but only to speak to 
her formally. Now, at the end of two weeks, she 
went to call on Mrs. Newell. 

This call, made late in the afternoon, lasted a 
scant half-hour. She came away from the Dawson 
home in a burning fury. Oh — oh I that Ed should 
not only listen to talk against her, but should himself 
bemean her I — laugh at her 1 — ridicule her to this 
woman I 

Trowbridge had not seen Mrs. Newell for sev- 
eral days and was consequently in his normal loving 
frame of mind toward Peggy. Not finding her in 
the house when he came in he awaited her coming 
with impatience, a loverly impatience that sent him 
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into the driveway to watch for her approach. It 
was dusk when she came and he could not see her 
flaming eyes and hard set little mouth as, evading his 
hands, she leaped unaided from the high English 
cart. 

" In this light you look as Mother used to," said 
he, with a tenderly reminiscent laugh. ** She was 
just such another cute little thing and as light on her 
feet as a bird." 

Peggy stopped still. 

" Your — mother! '' she gasped. 

"Of course Mother was older," he explained. 
" But always in a half-light you remind me so much 
of her it's — startling. You have her cunning way 
of perking your head to one side, and of peeking out 
like a baby — " 

Peggy caught at his arm, dizzy with the white 
blinding light that illumined her mind. " Cute " — 
" Little " — " Cunning " — were terms of endear- 
ment from Ed. Yet these same words, though re- 
peated laughingly and casually by Mrs. Newell, had 
somehow implied a biting censure. Mrs. Newell's 
smooth gushing voice resounded in her ears : 

" Why, you're not. as little as Ed said I But that's 
Ed's way; any feature he doesn't like becomes ex- 
aggerated in his mind to a deformity. Most big 
men are proud of a cute-looking wife, rather than 
apologetic. . . . Don't look startled. . . . Ed 
speaks quite gallantly about his ' little girl,' I can as- 
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sure you. Because a man would rather have his 
wife dignified than ' cunning ' doesn't imply any lack 
of sentiment. . . . Mr. Newell objected to my 
height and dignified manner — yes, really I Your 
slender little figure and childish ways wouldn't have 
seemed unfinished to him. He'd have wanted to 
keep you * babyish,' not've been impatient for you to 
attain distinction of manner. . . . But — these 
menl these menl how absurd they are — always 
wanting what they haven't got I " 

Eyes swimming tears, hand tightly clutching his, 
Peggy went with Ed into the house, gazed at him in 
a delirium of joy during supper. " Everything was 
all right now — everything was all right now," her 
heart sang. When they were alone she would tell 
him what Mrs. Newell had said to her and find out 
what Mrs. Newell had said to him, and then — 
then — 

The telephone bell rang. 

" Uncle Abe," he explained. " Pve got to go 
over there. Want to go 'long? " 

She sprang up eagerly. Then — 

" No — I can't. Baby's very restless to-day — . 
his teeth." 

Humming a gay tune, laughing aloud in her joy, 
she tripped back and forth from nursery to living- 
room, soothed the restless baby, watched for Ed to 
return almost before he had gone. 

He was gone two hours. 

As she heard his step, the girlish face, afire with 
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love and suppressed excitement, turned rapturously 
toward the doorway. ^ 

** Ed I " she cried ecstatically. Then — " Ed I " 
she whispered In a tone of dismay, shrinking back 
before his blazing eyes. 

** Tim Norris was here to-day! " he uttered hotly. 
" And he was here last week. You told me a month 
ago that you'd send him about his business — not al- 
low him in my house again." 

The tenderness left Peggy's eyes; they were as 
blazing now as his. All the anger and hurt and mis- 
ery of the past weeks swept her. 

" You've seen Mrs. Newell to-night. You see her 
every time you go to Redville, and it's her that — " 

" Stop I I called on Belle once on business. 
Since then I've merely spoken to her on the street. 
Don't try to excuse yourself and Tim by citing Mrs. 
Newell to me." 

" She told you that Tim —" 

" That Tim told her about playing with Ed in the 
nursery and how beautifully you had the room fixed 
and that she'd like to see it, that's all." 

" All? " flamed Peggy. " To let you know that 
Tim was here was all she wanted to tell. She's come 
to Redville purposely to make trouble between us, 
and you're helping her — " Her eyes, resting on 
his unhappy countenance, grew suddenly tender. 
" You don't know it, Ed, but — Please, dear, listen 
while I tell you — " 

" — some fairy tale to throw me off the track of 
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you and Tim," he broke In hoarsely. " You'll stoop 
to slandering an innocent woman to cover up your 
own flirta — " 

Her hand covered his mouth. 

" Don't you dare say that, Ed Trowbridge ! Tim 
brought his mother here to see me and Tim played 
with Baby while she and I visited. Could I send 
him away before his mother's own eyes?" 

"Yes; because Mrs. Norris knows that Tim's in 
love with you. He brings her here purposely so that 
he can come to see you and she knows it. Tim Nor- 
ris boasts about being in love with my wife — and 
then my wife lets him hang around her while I'm 
away — is there any reason I shouldn't resent 
this?" 

" No ! " she uttered wildly. " Because now there's 
no reason in you." Her eyes dilated with sudden 
illuminating agony. " And now you won't believe 
— you'll never believe — a fairy story — that's 
what you'd think it if I'd tell you. Oh — oh — 
oh ! " she moaned brokenly. '' Oh — Oh! '' 

Wringing her hands anguishedly, she sped by him 
and up the steps to her room, locked the outer door, 
then the door connecting with his room, then went 
into the nursery adjoining her own and locked the 
door there that led into the hall, shutting him out, 
not as much through resentment, as through a wild 
instinctive desire to be alone with her blinding mis- 
ery. Her head burrowed between the pillows on 
the bed and her hands beat together, her throat ut- 
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tering queer inarticulate sounds, like a dumb creature 
stricken down. 

Blinded by his unreasoning jealousy, Ed was now 
ready for every poison that Mrs. Newell's tongue 
could dart. And this serpent, her malicious tongue 
barbing their every utterance with poison and dart- 
ing it back with practised thrust upon their unsus- 
pecting minds, was here, in Redville, for always. 

She had come from Mrs. Newell's presence this 
afternoon filled with a seething bitterness against her 
husband; and, even now, knowing Mrs. Newell's 
treachery, she did not feel herself immune to some 
other deadly distillation. Knowledge of Mrs. New- 
ell's intention was not a sufficient antidote against 
the insidiously dropped poisons of her venomous 
tongue. While busied in guarding against one poi- 
son another poison would slyly trickle out to attack 
an unsuspected weak spot. 

And if she, a woman, intuitively mistrusting every 
move of a rival, in herself some of that universal 
feminine indirection, that inborn ability to reach cir- 
cuitously a given point by heading away from it — if 
she could be successively deceived by Mrs. Newell, 
what hope that Ed's frank nature could guard itself 
against this insidious foe? Ed, whose mind moved 
in straight lines, honest, direct, saying always just 
what he meant, with a boyish candor that was one of 
his greatest charms — Ed had nothing within him- 
self by which to gage this infamy. 

Even could she make him see Mrs. Newell's base- 
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ness — and she could, finally — yes, even against her 
husband's suspicions of her individual motives, and 
his man's instinctive mistrust of one woman's ar- 
raignment of another — she could make Ed believe 
her. . . . But — to what use? ... At her gates 
was Mrs. Newell waiting to inoculate him with yet 
another deadly virus — another — and another — 
Another? No; she only needed one — Tim's 
name linked insinuatingly with Peggy's was all that 
would be needed nowl 



CHAPTER XVI 

PEGGY 1 " It was Ed's enraged voice. " Un- 
lock these doors 1 Hear mel . . . Come! 
I want to talk to you I " 

Peggy lay very still. She must not talk to-night, 
her heart whispered, not to-night, not while this 
white-hot rage against Mrs. Newell stirred her to 
madness — she would say wild things to Ed, things 
not meant for him — she must think it out now alone 
-—^somehow, someway, devise a plan to save their 
happiness. 

But it was all so horribly black — Nothing in 
her mind but a lust for murder — to kill Mrs. New- 
ell — to go to her and choke out that venomous 
tongue — oh 1 if she could 1 — if she only could I 

Toward morning she slept, a hideous dreaming. 
A writhing snake filled the room, coiled about and 
about and about her, its red tongue burning her face, 
in its hissing a diabolical laughter. She tried to beat 
it back, to choke it, but its coils only tightened — 
tightened — tightened — Her eyes, in a horrible 
fascination, watched its great fiery mouth open to de- 
vour her — 

Then — Ed was there, his hands gripping that 
scaly neck — Ah I The coils loosed — She was 
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free of itl Freel . . . Now Ed had flung it out 
the window. ... And now, now I he was laughing 
and holding her in his arms. . . . 

It was late when she awoke. She heard the 
nurse's voice and Eddie's gurgling laugh, sent a 
happy trilling " Coo-oo — Mother's boy," before 
memory stirred. Then it came in a flood — the 
enveloping blackness. It was with her as she 
dressed, as she played with the baby under the trees. 
And memory of the gruesome dream came ; even yet 
she could feel those horrible coils that tightened 
about her and feel the heat of that fiery mouth. She 
sickened — it was not a dream but a prophecy — 

"A prophecy?" she whispered. Then "Oh — 
Oh — Ohl " she cried in a curiously rising voice, 
the first "Ohl" a questioning breath, the last 
" Oh ! " an excited rapturous outburst. That was 
it — Edl 

She sprang up, called to the nurse to mind the 
baby, ran breathlessly to the house, went to the tele- 
phone, returned to the yard, laughing in a crazily 
happy way. 

She had invited Mrs. Newell to spend the after- 
noon with her. When Ed came home at noon she 
should ask him to sit in the office while Mrs. Newell 
was here, with the door open between it and the liv- 
ing-room, sit quietly, so that Mrs. Newell wouldn't 
know he was there. Ed then would hear Mrs. 
Newell tell Peggy things about him. 

Then Ed would understand her treachery. Then 
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he would know what caused their present unhappi- 
ness and last night's quarrel, and that was going to 
cause other quarrels, and others, and others I Ed 
would see it all just as she had. Then Ed would — 

Her exuberance dropped from her. Then Ed 
would do — what ? 

For — what was there that Ed could do? 

She sank weakly on the grass, watched the year- 
old baby toddle unsteadily, holding his nurse's hand. 
Despair filled her eyes. Then — a gleam of right- 
eous rage. Then — a hard unbending resolve. 

PFhat Ed could do she did not know. She only 
knew that Ed should do something, should either do 
it voluntarily or by her command. He had prom- 
ised to love and protect her. . . . This other woman 
was here because of him, was trying to wreck his 
home because of a turned-over page in his life, and 
that it was he, however mistakenly, who had once 
been her lover and had aroused the passion that now 
threatened to slay his happiness and that of the wife 
he had vowed to protect. . . . Belle Newell's in- 
fluence must be removed from their lives, forever, 
unconditionally. And — Ed must do this. How? 
was not a question for her to answer. This was 
Ed's problem, and it was Ed, not herself, who must 
find the answer to it. Must. She would show him 
where the trouble lay, then leave the manner of its 
disposal to him. 

Mrs. Newell, very stylish in a black and cerise 
gown, her face toned to an artistic pallor to contrast 
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picturesquely with her black hair, languid eyes, and 
elongated black earrings, sat opposite Peggy in the 
Trowbridge living-room, her back to the open door 
that led into the ** office." Peggy faced it; but not 
eagerly expectant, not with any joyful hope stirring 
within her, only in a sickening apprehension. 

Ed was in the office — yes ; but only because she 
had demanded his presence there, demanded it as her 
wife's right, and this at the end of a long quarrel. 
Ed had seen Mrs. Newell before he came home, 
had been told more ** delicious nonsense " about his 
wife and Tim Norris. Hotly jealous, still boyishly 
hurt that Peggy should have locked her doors against 
him, irritable by reason of his discordant thoughts 
of the past miserable weeks, he was in no wise amen- 
able to entreaty — patient entreaty, at first, lovingly 
put by Peggy, her young face all tenderness — for 
he was so deeply and blindly unhappy that she 
wanted to soothe him as she did Eddie. 

But when he sneered at her plan, flouted the idea 
that any one could alienate him from his wife against 
his will, denounced her scathingly for ** the low role 
of eavesdropper " she asked him to play, and de- 
fended Mrs. Newell — Peggy had said things, the 
horrid sort of things that she had feared she 
would. 

It had been a bitter quarrel, a bitterness that ran- 
kles. And it had left her cruelly sick and fright- 
ened. She had not before known the woman this 
quarrel revealed. Nor the man. . . . And it was 
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this man she did not know that she felt sat there now 
in the office. 

And — Mrs. Newell had been here a half-hour 
and had not mentioned Ed's name. She had talked 
graciously about Redville, had told about the Logan 
house that she had bought and was to sign the deed 
for next day, revealing a pleasant-natured woman, 
not the ** snake " Peggy had volunteered to show Ed 
— recklessly, she felt now. For if Mrs. Newell left 
the house to-day without betraying her treacherous 
nature hers and Ed's married happiness was over. 
. . . And — and to be forever at odds with Ed. 
. . . To have their beautiful love go. . . . 

These were her agonizing thoughts as she listened 
to Mrs. Newell's cheerful chatter, listened and an- 
swered it in kind, amazed at the light laughs that 
could come so naturally from her lips while her heart 
seemed breaking. Suddenly Mrs. Newell dropped 
her embroidery to her lap, her words rushing out as 
with an uncontrollable impulse. 

** You and Ed were made for each other. I told 
him I wasn't the woman for him. And I'm not — 
no! I'm too suspicious, too jealous. To sit here 
in this room at night while he's in the city at a rail- 
road rate hearing or a stockholders' meeting, or 
some one of the many reasons that keeps him there 
over night 1 Of course I'd know, just as you do, 
that it was really business that kept him there, but 
my worldly mind would conjure up other reasons for 
his staying away from me. I'd remember his esca- 
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pades before he was married, and his liking for nov- 
elty and excitement, and his weakness for a new face. 
Dear boyl of course he wouldn't be doing a thing 
wrong, but /, not having your generous disposition, 
would keep saying to myself — * It's a woman that's 
keeping him ' — * Now, he's having a nice little sup- 
per with her in some cozy place ' — * Now he's lean- 
ing over her with that fascinating look in his eyes 
as though he could never get his fill of her ' — 
'Now—'" 

A door closed, sharp, with a bang — a door tnat 
led into the next room. Mrs. Newell broke off, pal- 
ing naturally now. 

Peggy sat motionless. It was from the other side 
that the door had closed. Ed had heard. Ed knew 
now. And he had left his wife to endure, or refute, 
as best she could, this woman's vile innuendoes. 
Her world turned inky black. In all her surmises of 
what Ed would do she had never once dreamed that 
he would not protect her and their happiness when 
he knew. 

Then — the door opened, and Peggy's husband 
walked into the room, seated himself at her side, his 
hand reaching out for hers, seemingly without his 
consciousness, and holding it closely pressed upon 
his knee. He looked at Mrs. Newell. 

" I've just telephoned Mr. Logan, Belle, that 
you've decided not to take his place. I told him 
that you are here now, and that you asked me to re- 
lieve you of your agreement, and for him to have the 
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deed made out to me Instead of you. I said that you 
had decided to return to-day to Conway, that when 
it came to the final settlement you found you couldn't 
bear to leave the home where you and your husband 
had lived together. I 'phoned Mrs. Dawson that 
you had requested me to ask her to pack your trunks 
and send them to the station for the 4:30 to Con- 
way, that Peggy and I'd take you to the train, and 
that you'd stop on the way to say good-by. I ex- 
plained that you'd had one of your presentiments 
that you were needed at home, that you'd made up 
your mind to go, and that she knew what that meant. 
Now—" 

" Edwin 1 Edwin I " reprimanded Mrs. Newell, 
with an amused laugh. " You're forgetting your- 
self, I think. You're trying to browbeat a woman. 
I shall buy the Logan house, I shall stay in Red- 
ville, and I now tell you, right to your face, that if 
I was your wife I wouldn't trust you out of my sight. 
And if I'm forced to it I shall tell her a few more 
things. I don't like to see any woman made a dupe 
of by a husband, a loving husband, at that. Your 
wife's trustful to a fault. But even so she's — " 

" The cleverest little woman in the whole State,'* 
grinned Peggy's husband. " Lots cleverer than you, 
Belle. One hour's visit with you and she had you 
placed, and you haven't an inkling of her nature. 
You can't set my wife up against me. With nine 
hundred and ninety-nine wives you could have raised 
the row you intended, but mine's the one in a thou- 
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sand in this — as she is in everything else. She's 
placed the burden of settling this matter squarely on 
my shoulders — right where it belongs. And there's 
just one way to settle it, and that's for you to leave 
Redville and stay away for good." 

Mrs. Newell smiled, in ironic amusement. 

" I'm not easy on the drive, Ed. You're a Trow- 
bridge—" 

** Exactly," he broke in quietly. " And that's 
just why the course I'm laying out is now the kindest 
one open to you. To be cut dead by Mrs. Trow- 
bridge and her husband and their friends, wouldn't 
make Redville the happiest place in the world for 
you to live in. This way you can go out with flying 
colors; and I give you credit for sense enough to 
know when you're beaten." 

He rose. 

" It would be well for you to 'phone Mr. Logan 
and your Aunt Mary yourself. You can lay on the 
heart throb stuff more convincingly than I can. 
Come, I'll show you where the telephone is." 

Mrs. Newell sat a moment in contemplation, rose, 
shrugged, followed him to the office. He came out 
and left her, shutting the door between. Then — 
he and Peggy looked at each other — just looked, 
in a curious way. 

With a vast rush of tenderness, half sobbing, half 
laughing, Peggy ran and raised her hands to his 
shoulders, those broad shoulders that were able to 
carry a husband's burdens. 
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And that Ed had stood by her in that trying hour 
was the only thought that stayed in Peggy's mind. 
That was the major portion of the recital that went 
in her diary, that was the burden of her confidence to 
Sam Ichy and to her mother. 

" Fm not sorry it happened," she related in each 
instance. ** Because it's made me know that Ed will 
protect me against any one and everything. And to 
be protected is — is more wonderful even than — 
than being loved." 



CHAPTER XVII 

OLD JOHN" Patton looked aslant through 
his double-lensed spectacles at his daughter 
P^ggy- He felt curiously ignorant of the working 
of his offspring's mind — a feeling not confined to 
this particular father. They sat under a tree in the 
hayfield, Old John loosely fat, big-framed, hanging- 
jowled; Peggy slender and beautiful — vividly, ar- 
restingly beautiful. But the same merrily quizzical 
expression shone from both pairs of eyes, his a faded 
brown, hers of the velvety brownness of a pansy. 

" I don't understand. Pretty. You 'n' Ed spat- 
tin', an' you want t' git even? " 

** You could take the blue if you'd set yourself to 
it, couldn't you? Just answer that. Daddy dear." 

Old John hunched up his knees a little nearer to 
his drooping chin. 

" You could, couldn't you ? " 

" Ed's taken blue so long now. Pretty. The 
Trowbridges don't take beatin' very gracious. I re- 
member, oncet, when his father — " 

" You could, couldn't you? " 

"Little pepper 1 Course I could — but I ain't 
goin' to." 

" You are," she returned, with quiet emphasis. 

" To lay down and let Ed walk off with the blue 

ii6 
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when he don't deserve it is silly. And it isn't honest, 
either. You know that the wheat and corn and po- 
tatoes and an)'thing that takes the blue at the fair is 
taken as the standard by the whole country. For 
you t' let the standard be lower'n it rightfully should 
be is stealing, straight stealing, same's taking money 
out of men's pockets. For that's what it amounts 
to. Daddy. If other farms only get about three- 
fourths as much out of their crops by following Ed 
as they would by following you, why — " 

" I know," said Old John. " I've thought of 
that. Only—" 

" Daddy dear," — • she bent toward him in pretty, 
coaxing urgency — " you must. Of course Ed'll be 
nettled. Farming is his religion, almost. And he 
is wonderful at it. But he's got so much land, he 
don't need t' make every foot of it yield to its last 
gasp, as you do — and a lot of others." 

" That's partly it. Pretty. I've felt, somehow, it 
wa'n't fair for me t' show 'gainst straight farmin' 
products. I've nursed my little farm, an' fed it an' 
given it my own attention till it's a sort of super-farm. 
I've had t' do intensive farmin' 'stead o' extensive. 
Ed's pretty much up t' snuff on straight farmin', an' 
I cal'late he gits heavier returns than any other big 
farmer in the State." He scratched his chin, medi- 
tating. " Ed an' me er pretty friendly — don't 
think I'll endanger family peace fer even blue rib- 
bons. Can't use yer old daddy t' git a rise out'n yer 
husband, Pretty; he's too good t' my baby." 
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" I know that, Daddy," dimpled Peggy. " And 
you know Fm soft as lye water 'bout Ed ; I just can't 
bear t' see him feeling bad over anything." She 
sidled nearer to slip a soft hand in his. ** But I'm 
silly about Ma, too." 

" Ma 1 Does Ma think I ought — " 

" Of course. And she'd be just the happiest and 
proudest woman in the world if you carried off the 
blue." 

Ma 1 Old John sat silent. There had been long, 
lean years in which he had tussled futilely to wring a 
living from his sparse, worn-out acres, and Ma had 
fought the battle of poverty with him, bravely, cheer- 
ily, inspiriting him by her courage when his grit was 
all but gone. Mai 

" Ed isn't small," argued Ed's wife. ** He'll be 
sore 'bout being beaten, but sore against himself, not 
you. The thing that would make him hopping mad 
with you w'd be to find out you had held back your 
stuff so's he could win." 

Old John had thought of that, too; in fact, his 
mind had circled round and round the blue ribbon 
subject in irresistible fascination. But he hadn't be- 
fore thought of his winning of the blue as a source 
of pride and happiness to Ma. 

" Well, Pretty —" 

She sprang up, laughing blithely, calling back as 
she ran: 

" You 'n' I'll show 'em that the Pattons can carry 
off blue ribbons, no matter against what odds." 
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Old John rose, elated, but a little puzzled. What 
did Pretty mean by the ** I " ? 

Over the dinner-table, Peggy announced to her 
husband in a casual tone : 

** Ed, Fm going to enter the ladies' riding match 
at the county fair this year." 

** What's the joke?" 

** But I am, Ed. Eve Dawson's taken blue ribbon 
for ten years, and that's long enough." 

Her seriousness was not to be mistaken. 

** You just aren't," laughed he. ** Don't you get 
that bee in your bonnet. As long's Eve's uncle 
Rube and Sam Hardman, his tool, are directors of 
the fair, Eve'U carry blue ribbon against an angel 
from heaven. And my pretty Peggy love isn't going 
t' compete for second premium — not if I know it." 

** Fm going to ride, and Fm going to take blue rib- 
bon. Fm a better rider'n Eve." 

Trowbridge ran over in his mind the respective 
merits of his wife's and Eve Dawson's riding. 

** Guess you could make good on that, and you've 
got more style; but you wouldn't stand any show 
'gainst Eve, as things are now. With two potatoes 
lying side by side, y' can't fool the people as to which 
is the bigger or smoother or whiter; but good horse- 
manship is made up of things not so discernible to 
the untrained eye. Last year lots of people thought 
that Kate Emery rode better'n Eve ; but, in fact, she 
didn't. Belle Wiggin and Clara Howe are the only 
ones in the ten years who should have won out 
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against her. And old Rube made mighty sure, those 
years, that the committee was safely packed for Eve. 
And 'twould be the same if you rode. When they 
know Eve's going up against a real horsewoman 
they don't take chances." 

" I know all that, Ed," laughed Mrs. Ed gaily. 
** But, packed or not packed, the committee this year 
is going to vote blue ribbon to Peggy Patton." 

"Patton?" 

She dimpled. 

" My blood is still Patton blood, if my name has 
been changed to Trowbridge, and the Pattons fight 
better against odds than when the game's even. 
They just keep on going till they win — somehow." 

The man thought of his father-in-law's almost 
dramatic rise after he had been deemed ^^ down and 
out." He smiled into his wife's challenging eyes. 

** Guess you're right," said he, leaving the table. 
" But there's one odd you won't win out against, and 
that's your old Ed. He isn't going t' let his pretty 
Peggy love get a black eye. The Trowbridges don't 
cotton t' red ribbons — and you're a Trowbridge 
now, little girl." 

Next day Old John looked at his daughter some- 
what dolorously. 

" I'll have t' take back my promise. Pretty. I 
didn't know you was goin' t' ride when I gave it. I 
like Ed too well t' land a double blow at his pride. 
I wish you wouldn't do this. Pretty; Ed would rather 
lose, himself, than have you lose.'* 
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himself couldn't keep her from doing a thing, ** once 
she set her head t' it." 

It gave a new zest to the fair. At every cross- 
roads shop and barnyard, and at the meeting of 
farmer with farmer driving to and from town, the 
matter was discussed, pro and con. Would Old 
Rube dare pack a committee against Big Ed's wife? 
Could Mrs. Ed ride as well as Eve in a ring? 
They had seen lots of supposedly good riders flatten 
out to poor sticks enough when on parade. And 
Eve could ride 1 

When the fair opened, the exciting topic of conver- 
sation was the ladies' riding match. Then — unbe- 
lievable 1 — astounding 1 — cataclysmic as a Demo- 
cratic landslide 1 Old John Patton — Old John 
Patton — carried off first premium on all the staple 
products he displayed. The biggest and evenest and 
fullest-grained ears of corn, the biggest and smooth- 
est and finest-grained potatoes, the heaviest wheat, 
were hisl Men surrounded the Patton displays in 
fascinated wonder, eyes and mouth agape, measur- 
ing, weighing, hefting, haranguing. 

For the first time in seven years, red cards — 
symbol of second best — tagged the Trowbridge 
displays I Second best! 

Edwin Trowbridge's wife had said rightly: he 
was not " small." There was no ill feeling against 
Old John. He was rather proud than otherwise of 
his wife's father, not displeased by the excited admi- 
ration that followed the paunchy, loose-jointed old 
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exponent of the latest word in scientific farming. 
Only — 

Second best I With all his acres and " hands " 
and resources and his own careful supervision, he 
had fallen short. His products were good, but not 
as good as they should have been 1 His goods had 
been outclassed because some one else had done what 
he should have done ! — and without this lesson to 
teach him. His soreness was no less, but more, be- 
cause it was directed against himself. The longer 
he mulled over the matter, the greater seemed 
his own stupidity. He was raw with mortifica- 
tion. 

" Guess we don't want any more red souvenirs 
to add to the collection, d' we, Peggy? " he said to 
his wife, that evening. 

" Guess we don't," said she, with saucy gentle- 
ness. Then she raised her arms to his neck with 
a little mothering cry. " You big darling, silly boy I 
Don't you know I wouldn't ride if I didn't feel 
mighty sure I'd win? " 

** Dave ShoU and Lew Hunt and Doc Edmands 
are t' be judges — I got that straight to-day. Tools 
of Old Rube's, every one of them." 

She looked up roguishly. 

" Guess you don't know what a good rider I am.'* 

" And I guess you know that riding has nothing 
to do with it — guess, too, you're not going t' ride 
when you know I don't want you to — pretty Peggy 
love," he whispered. 
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She laughed, a faint catch In her sweet, trilling 
voice. 

" Guess — I — am 1 " 

Friday morning she tripped to the automobile, a 
box hugged tightly in her arms. Her husband 
stood beside the throbbing machine, his face reso^ 
lutely set. 

" You might as well leave that habit at home," 
he voiced grimly. ** I've locked Umpire in his stall 
and given orders he can't be let out to-day." 

" Ed! '' 

" I told you I wouldn't let you ride." 

" You think I can't ride as well's Eve Dawson I " 

" I don't rise t' that bait, Peggy. Step in 1 " 

She gave him a look — queer, baffling. 

" Ed — you'll be awfully sorry you did this 1 " 

" Perhaps I will; but you don't carry home any 
red ribbon. Come." 

She stepped in, the box still in her arms. With a 
quick hand he caught it from her and pitched it to 
the porch. 

" There's just one more thing t' lock up or pitch 
out, and that's me," she said — and laughed. 
" I'm not mad, Ed," she added, still laughing. " I 
knew you had planned something to keep me from 
riding." 

He felt combative, and was not as grateful as 
might be for her sweet complacency. Nor did the 
chaffing and joshing that good-naturedly greeted 
him from all sides add to his enjoyment. The fair 
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— heretofore potent to charm — had lost its savor. 
To win — to be first — to have the admiring eyes 
of the crowd upon him I He had not realized be- 
fore what buoyancy this could give to a man's spir- 
its. The memory of those red labels burnt him 
like a flame. The choicest gift from heaven seemed 
just then to be that little blue symbol of success now 
denied himl He carried himself easily, laughed 
cordially at jokes against himself, was outwardly 
the same interested, genial Big Ed his neighbors 
knew and liked. Only his wife saw the hurt be- 
neath, the sickening hurt of the boy — the " boy " 
that always lives on in the man, beautifully and 
gloriously. Her eyes followed the handsome giant 
with yearning, maternal passion, followed wistfully 
till they lost him in the crowd. 

" Come on. Peg," laughed a voice from the group 
of waiting women. ** You can look at Ed any time, 
and the fair—" 

The fair! Peggy turned, quickly pulsing to the 
delicious tumult about her. The fair ! What mat- 
tered it that the dust was two inches thick, and the 
temperature 86° in the shade, and the big grounds 
swarming with jostling, perspiring humanity? To- 
morrow the quiet of home and the fragrance of 
freshly cut fields and flowering shrubs might be 
equally grateful; but to-day, here and now! The 
hybrid odor and surging bedlam was one sheer, mad 
joy; and to Peggy, a-bubble with a tumult all her 
own, it was transport. 
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She saw countless friends from her girlhood's 
home — in another township from her married one 
— not seen at other times or other places. By noon 
she had gathered a whole colony unto herself, or so 
it seemed, as tablecloth was added to tablecloth un- 
der the trees in the " grove," and basket after 
basket gave up its contents of cold chicken and sand- 
wiches, pies, cakes, and crullers, jellies and jams and 
marmalades, and pickles — always pickles. 

Great is fun — at some one's else expense. This 
time it was big Ed's — too seldom an opportunity 
for mirth-loving souls to resist. A red toy balloon 
was tied to each diner, the whole bobbing, a red 
globular circle, above the three dozen heads. It 
was some minutes before its significance dawned upon 
Peggy; then swiftly her feet twinkled to her hus- 
band's side, and she edged in beside him, somehow 
feeling that it couldn't be so hard to bear if she 
were there. He was laughing loudly — too loudly 
to deceive Peggy. 

" You'll show 'em next year," she whispered. 

** Guess y' see now why I'm not letting my pretty 
Peggy love in for this kind of thing," he whispered 
in return. 

Peggy's face paled, and her eyes, suddenly fear- 
ful, turned away from his. What if — 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THREE hours later, Trowbridge, examining a 
new-style reaper, heard his father-in-law's 
voice : 

" 'Bout time fer the ladies' ridin' match, Ed. 
Better be makin' fer the small ring if y' want t' 
see it." 

Something in the tone arrested his attention. 
Quickly, forebodingly, he pushed his way through 
the crowd to the fence that enclosed the ring. 

Peggy was riding almost opposite him — Peggy, 
all joy and tenderness and beautiful youth, on — not 
Umpire, safe and reliable Umpire, but the Brute, 
the worst-tempered saddle-horse in the county, a 
slender-legged, handsome, ungovernable bay that 
passed quickly from owner to owner, leaving their 
broken bones behind him as souvenirs. 

The Brute 1 Mrs. Trowbridge was riding the 
Brute 1 went swiftly over the crowd. And the 
crowd leaned forward, bated-breathed, thrilling ex- 
quisitely over possible danger. Men in the vicinity 
of Trowbridge looked at him strangely. Had Big 
Ed lost his senses, that he allowed his wife on the 
Brute ? 

Trowbridge stood palsied, his wife's, ** You'll be 
awfully sorry you did this," pounding on his brain. 
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Ribbons were forgotten, washed from his mind as 
though they had never been. Only one thing stood 
out clear: his wife, his "pretty Peggy love," the 
apple of his eye, was in danger, and he must save 
her. He gathered himself ready for a vault over 
the fence when she should approach again. 

Old John laid a detaining hand on his. 

"Stiddy, Ed, stiddy. Pretty'd never let y' git 
holt the bridle. By golly 1 — look 't her. Edl 
The little trick sure kin ride I " 

There were four contestants; but, from their en- 
trance, only two held the public ey?: Eve Dawson, 
with the prestige of ten blue ribbons and nieceship 
to Old Rube; and Mrs. Ed, with the halo of her 
beauty and witchery and the subjugation of Big 
Ed's heart. All eyes followed these two. Eve 
Dawson, in a blue riding habit smartly trimmed with 
brass buttons, plump, blondely pretty, sure of herself 
— and the blue ribbon — sat her little black mare 
with easy assurance. She was not nervous, did not 
saw at the bit, nor rear herself back, nor slump for- 
ward in a heap, nor do any of the unskilful and un- 
becoming things that marked the riders of the sorrel 
and the gray. But — neither did Mrs. Edl This 
came as a surprise to Eve's adherents, who had con- 
fidently expected some amateurish trick to negate 
whatever virtue Mrs. Ed's riding possessed.' 

Around and around the half-mile ring they all 
cantered, each going much where her fancy dictated, 
at the outer edge, or inner, or across the ring, or 
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aslant it, only that all headed always the one way. 
A little while — then, men versed in " points " be- 
gan to lean forward and draw quick breaths. Eve 
was sitting her horse prettily, correctly; but Mrs. Ed 
was riding hersl And, 'gad, what riding! How 
she yielded to every move of the Brute — and at 
just the precise moment I And the poise of her 
head, and the set of her shoulders, and her backl 
— was it possible that a back, supple when it should 
be supple and only then, straight where uprightness 
was needed, yet never rigid, could make all the dif- 
ference that it somehow was making between her rid- 
ing and Eve's? And no matter what gait, pacing or 
loping or trotting, Mrs. Ed was equally one with 
her mount — and Mrs. Ed only — was borne in 
upon Eve's amazed admirers. Mrs. Ed atrot was 
a joyous vision, while Eve — 

Speedily the great mass, knowing no contestant 
personally and playing no favorite, had eyes only 
for the slender, deliciously curving, pliable figure on 
the Brute, riding as nonchalantly as though alone 
in a country lane, her heavily curtained eyes looking 
out dreamily, a faint little smile on the childishly 
parted red lips. 

The cheering and rooting began softly, then 
louder and louder yet: 

"The bayl The bay I Put 't on the bay I 
The bay — the bay! '' 

From five thousand throats it rose in a mighty 
roar. They had been thrilled at first by possible 
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danger, but that had quickly passed as they saw that 
the little horse had somehow found his mistress. 
The hoarse shouts were tributes to pure horseman- 
ship. Mrs. Ed Trowbridge could ride 1 Eve Daw- 
son was outclassed three to one. Old Rube would 
never dare pass over such superiority. 

The whistle blew, and the four contestants can- 
tered toward the judges' stand, the band playing 
softly " Just One Girl." 

"The bay — the bay I The bay — the bayf^' 
shrieked frenziedly the swaying, excited, insistent 
throng. 

The awarding judge waved the riders of the gray 
and the sorrel to one side, and those of the black 
and the bay back to the field, ostensibly to view 
again* the equestrian merits of the leaders before a 
decision could be reached. Those wise in the ways 
of Old Rube knew that this was merely a blind to 
give regularity to their award of the blue to Eve. 
A hoot of derision, a howl of disgust followed. 
Then: 

** Change horses — change horses 1 " rose madly. 
Let Eve Dawson try the Brute; let her show what 
she could do on the champion bad horse of the 
county. This was regular, if it was regularity they 
were looking for. 

But the judge, knowing that, though the crowd 
howled itself hoarse, he was arbiter, calmly waved 
the two to the field again. The howl that went up 
reached the sky. Then — silence. 
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The judge stopped, turned slowly about to read 
the meaning of this hushed expectancy, stood stock- 
still. Mrs. Ed was at the outer edge of the ring, 
riding the Brute bareback — and as gaily careless 
as a small boy atop a hobby-horse 1 The crowd 
continued deadly silent. It was sensational, dra- 
matic, too startling to be comprehended for a mo- 
ment. 

Then the saucy deviltry of the thing clutchedlthem. 
Hats were flung in the air, handkerchiefs waved 
madly; the shrieking was like a roll of thunder. 

Jh^hf 

The Brute upreared, snorted, plunged. Men all 
but leaped the fence, and — pacing as gently as a 
pet pony, the Brute continued on his way. There 
was no further shouting, only delighted, charmed, 
fascinated watching of the finest horsemanship that 
the old ring had ever seen. 

One pair of eyes did not $ee wonderful riding — 
only a precious form that might be mangled. 

" I can't stand this ! " he breathed hoarsely. 
** I'm going t' get inside the fence now, and when 
she comes opposite me again I'll get her off the 
Brute somehow — " 

" Stiddy, Ed," came softly. " Don't y' see that 
her 'n' the Brute er jest havin' a little game? The 
horse's got t' be bom yit that'd throw Pretty. She 
hypnotizes them, somehow — with that little soft 
giggle o' her'n, I guess. Did y' hear her laugh in 
his ear as they went by — soft like velvet? And 
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he couldn't throw the little cuss if he wanted to. 
She's right to home on a horse's bare back. I used 
t' raise colts fer market, an' she broke 'em — and 
would unless I'd killed her t' stop it. Sence she's 
married you it's been automobiles; guess y' ain't seen 
her on a horse more'n twice 'fore to-day, an' then 
it was a family plug that was too triflin' fer Pretty t' 
compliment with good ridin'. She wouldn't rode 
Umpire nohow to-day, Ed; it was the Brute fer her, 
or a worse devil if she c'd skeer one up." 

The whistle sounded again. Obediently Mrs. Ed 
turned her horse and loped toward — not the 
judges' stand, but the outer gate, raising her hand 
peremptorily for the gate-keeper to open it. 

And the crowd saw the joke — the delicious ef- 
frontery of outriding her rival and leaving the blue 
ribbon to fall, as a matter of course, to its foreor- 
dained recipient — and laughed till it cried. 

But the gate did not open. There were too many 
people jammed against it, for one thing;, and, for 
another, the gate-keeper had been signaled from the 
judges' stand not to. The whistle sounded again. 
But Mrs. Ed still sat her horse, nonchalantly wait- 
ing for the gate to open. And the awarding judge, 
with what dignity he could muster, waddled from the 
judges' stand to Mrs. Ed, and tied the blue ribbon 
around her arm. And pandemonium let loose. 

She rode around the ring again, slowly now, on 
parade, the blue ribbon floating out gaily, a little 
elfish laugh in her dusky eyes. And the crowd 
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laughed with her, and for many a day thereafter. 
That day Mrs. Ed had made history. 

As she rode out through the gate, cleared now for 
her triumphal exit, her eyes leaped quickly from face 
to face, looking — looking — ah 1 

She slid from her horse into the eager arms. 

" Pretty Peggy love 1 " 

She laughed happily, contentedly. This was what 
she had been waiting to hear — just those three lit- 
tle words, said in just that proudly adoring tone of 
voice. 

That night Peggy made a record of the riding 
match in her diary. In conclusion she wrote : 

" I wish I knew if I really did this for Daddy, or 
just to show Ed that I could ride. It's awfully 
hard to know sometimes if I'm doing something 
to please myself or some one else. Anyhow 
I'm glad — glad — GLAD I didn't do anything this 
time to hurt Ed. He is prouder of my one blue 
ribbon than of all he ever took. And I'm proud of 
him for being proud. Ed's lots better than I am, 
better and — and finer is what I think I want to 
say. He'll fuss about little things and I'll feel very 
superior, then something big happens and he looms 
up so beautiful and fine that I'm 'most ashamed to 
death of my own meanness. I ought to be ashamed 
now for frightening him by riding the Brute, but I'm 
not ashamed or anything, only just happy." 



CHAPTER XIX 

TTTELL?'' 

VV " Nothing, from a professional diagnosis,** 
chuckled the doctor. " But from the man's, the 
bosom friend's of the family, I should say the witch 
is putting up a game on you, Ed." 

Edwin Trowbridge shook his head. 

" That's not her way of putting up a game, and 
you know it. What Peggy wants she goes after with 
might and main. Where another woman would cry 
and nag, she just smiles anid everlastingly hustles. 
. . . No, it's not that. What did she say? " 

" No more than she had already told you — that 
she isn't sick and is simply lying in bed because she 
wants to. Now, what is it she's been wanting lately 
that you've refused her? Come, it's the doctor 
that's asking. And I know there's something. 
The only question is — what? " 

*' Electricity," came the answer, slowly, after an 
evident struggle to avow it. " When she spoke 
about wanting electricity in the house, and having an 
electric range and iron and other electric frills, I de- 
cided she had gone clean mad over this modem con- 
venience business — " 

"And sat down on it, of course," laughed the 
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other. " Can't say's I blame you there. Endwater, 
seven miles, is the nearest electric station, isn't it? 
Take some money to pay for the wiring, and the 
meter cost 'way up. Whewl " 

" No — it isn't — that. Uproar Falls '11 furnish 
power not only for the house but the farm — and, 
as I look into it, I find there's no end of uses that 
electricity can be put to on the farm." 

" By George 1 The Falls 1 That's right." He 
twinkled. " You go tell Peggy that and I guess 
she'll stop staring at the blank space on the wall — " 

" Staring at the blank space on the wall 1 You 
saw her, thenl What — does it — mean? . . . 
No ; it's not a trick. I know Peggy too well to swal- 
low that," he reiterated doggedly. 

" Then I don't know what it is," said the physician 
frankly. He stood a moment in thought. " Let 
her alone till to-morrow; if she's not up then, lift 
her bodily, if necessary, and bring her down here. 
There have been cases of well people's taking to 
their beds and staying there the balance of their 
life. To tell the truth, Ed, I don't just like that 
stare of hers. If it isn't some new game to outwit 
you — " 

The husband gripped the back of the chair to 
steady his suddenly weakened knees. 

" It's not a game, Art. Peggy wouldn't play me 
a trick like that." 

" You may know, Ed; but Peggy couldn't do any- 
thing that would surprise me — simply because she's 
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Peggy and I'm not Omniscience. Anyhow, she's 
well, so you needn't look as if the bottom of the 
world has dropped out." 

" The bottom and top and everything else has 
dropped out for me if there's anything wrong with 
Peggy. And if you're deceiving me. Art Ford — " 

The physician's jocularity left him. 

" Peggy is well physically," he reassured. " But 
if she isn't up in a few days I'll call a nerve special- 
ist. Only, remember that it's no argument to say 
that Peggy hasn't done this kind of thing before. 
Peggy has a curious way of not repeating herself. 
There's just one sure thing you can always count 
on : that whenever Peggy wants a thing badly enough 
she's going to get it somehow. And you'll find this 
time that this way is the ' somehow.' " 

Edwin Trowbridge went at once to his wife's 
room, and, strapping giant that he was, his knees 
trembled weakly under him. Peggy had never lain 
in bed in the day-time except with the baby. . . . 
And, though saucy and mischievous, she wouldn't 
play on his heart-strings in this needlessly cruel way. 
Doctor Ford knew Peggy, yes ; but not all of Peggy, 
not the exquisitely loving and compassionate wife 
part that he knew. 

He entered the room softly, and stopped half way 
between door and bed, suddenly all a-tremble with 
the sickening fear that had been his every time he 
entered the room since the day before yesterday — 
the initial day she refused to get up. Yet the room 
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was most inviting; warm gray walls with a narrow 
border of pink roses outlining ceiling and doors and 
windows; furniture of rare old mahogany with quaint 
carving and violet-hued glass knobs ; on the walls innu- 
merable pictures of a baby — a baby laughing, a baby 
with fat dimpled body, a baby in long clothes and 
short clothes and no clothes at all, and each beau- 
tifully artistic in pose and workmanship and frame ; 
but none more enchantingly lovely than the picture 
now framed by the big brass bed — Peggy herself, 
the dusky-eyed, dimpled mother of this baby, with 
skin like a creamy rose, and scarlet lips, and a tum- 
bled mass of waving hair. 

Peggy lay at full length on her back, very still, 
her arms lying limply outside the covers, following 
the lines of her body. From under the heavy 
lashes the limpid eyes looked forth on — not the rep- 
resentations of her pretty baby, nor the anxious face 
of her adoring husband, but — a blank space on the 
wall opposite! The husband followed her gaze 
fearfully. Then his eyes came back to hers. He 
had seen a myriad variety of expressions in those 
veiled eyes: roguish, beseeching, flaming with love, 
full of saucy devilment, black with tempestuous 
wrath, and in a trice angelically tender. But this! 
— this expression of aloofness — this look as though 
she did not see him — this strange, paralyzing stare 
into blankness ? What did it mean ? What could it 
mean? 

" Guess you've looked at that piece of blank wall 
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long enough, haven't you, Peggy? " he asked play- 
fully. ** Turn around here and look at your old Ed 
for a change. Please, honey girl. You say you're 
not sick, and — I want you up. It's lonesome as a 
graveyard downstairs without my pretty Peggy love. 
I can't read or fix my accounts or do anything with- 
out you there, and it's too sleety to do anything out- 
doors." He bent over her. " You just put those 
pretty arms around my neck and let me carry you 
downstairs. Come 1 " 

" Ed, dear, please — go — away," she sing- 
songed, as between baby lullabies. "I — mustn't 

— be disturbed. I'll — get — up — when — I'm 

— ready." 

" But when'U you be ready? You've been here 
two days now. That's long enough — and a heap 
too long if there's nothing the matter with you." 

*' Annie — is — taking — good — care — of — 
Eddie — and — the — house," she intoned. 
" There's — no — need — for — me — to — get 

— up — till — I'm — ready. Please — darling — 
stay — away — from — me — please — please — 
please — please — " 

** I just won't. If there's anything the matter 
with you I'll get doctors here pretty quick to treat 
you; and if there isn't you sha'n't lie here like this 
any longer. Last night you locked your door, and 
you didn't even let Ed in for his good-night romp. 
And the Lord knows what you'll do next if this keeps 
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up. Come, I'm going to take you downstairs. Do 
you hear me, Peggy? " 

She did not answer; only gazed, as one unseeing, 
at the blank space on the wall. With a quick move, 
he thrust an arm under her and started to raise her — 
and stopped, releasing her in frightened suddenness. 
Her back was as lifeless as a frost-bitten alder, and 
the arms were inanimate things! 

Was this limp creature Peggy? Peggy, always so 
vivacious, so splendidly active, so sprightly and agile, 
with the vigor and spirit of a colt? Peggy, one 
bounding vitality, like this ? 

Shivering unaccountably, he cast a scared glance 
over his shoulder at the blank grayness. 

" Did — did Doc feel your — back, Peggy?" he 
asked huskily. 

" Go away — go away — go away," she reiterated 
monotonously. " Please — please — please 1 Ed 
darling, I don't want you — here — now. I don't 
— I don't—" 

He backed toward the door, bewildered, uncer- 
tain, half angry, wholly afraid. Downstairs again, 
he walked and rewalked the length of the big living- 
room. It clung to his hands — the dread feel of 
that spineless back. He went to the telephone. 

" No, you idiot, I won't," came Doctor Ford's re- 
ply. " When I take myself and horse out in this 
sleet and ice, it'll be for a sick person. Limp? 
Well, it's because she wants it limp, then. If she's 
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got you so locoed you can't see through her little 
game, then, by golly, take your medicine and stay 
frightened. Shut upl I know that witch. She 
wouldn't treat you that way ? You make me tired 1 
All right, believe it; but that's my only prescription 
— electrical treatment — ha, ha I " 

The door opened. He turned expectantly. But 
It was not his wife's graceful figure and bewitching 
face. It was Ichy Sam. Next to his wife, there 
was no one Trowbridge would rather have seen just 
then than the little roly-poly, red-headed man enter- 
ing. Everybody told his affairs to Ichy Sam. Per- 
haps because Ichy Sam never repeated even the 
'* yes " or " no " of a confidence; perhaps because his 
mind, like a plummet, always went directly to the 
bottom of a difficulty. And Peggy was the apple 
of Ichy Sam's eye as well as of Edwin Trowbridge's. 
He gave a keen look at Trowbridge's perturbed face. 

** Guess y' ain't told Peggy she's t' have th' elec- 
tricity. Kinder hard t' give in — eh ? Wall, it 
might be," he chortled, ** considerin' you've been 
wastin' good water power all this while. Nothin* 
that she kin use misses her long, by cracky 1 An* 
she alius finds a way t' git it, too. Begun when she 
was seven month old. I kin see her plain as though 
'twas yis'day. Thar the little tike stood 'side o' 
cheer, screechin' an' holdin' out her hands fer a big 
red apple on the windersill. When she saw Ann 
wa'n't goin' t' give it t' her — Ole John wa'n't thar, 
er course she'd had it — she jest up an' walked 
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across an' grabbed it. Hadn't ever took a step 
afore, by hookey 1 I ain't ever seed a kid yit quite 
as cunnin' as she was, Ed. An' pretty I Git her up, 
Ed. The place ain't nohow as stimulatin' without 
the sass-box round. I got t' have some kind o' anti- 
dote fer this dad-burned weather." 

" Do — do you think Peggy's doing this — to get 
the electricity? " 

" Well, drat it 1 What else'd she be doin' it fer ? 
She ain't sick." 

" No, she isn't sick. Only — " 

Ichy Sam laughed silently, his rotund figure draw- 
ing in and out like a big rubber ball. 

** It sure is to laugh, Ed. You drive her into 
these antics, and then air as hurt by 'em as an inner- 
cent lamb. By golly I don't you know she's got t' 
be a cuss to sarcumvent that consarvative spirit o' 
youm? You're 's proud 's a hen with her first hatch- 
in' over the style an' modem fixin's y've got here, 
an', by cracky I you'd not had one if Peggy wa'n't 
the clever little rascal she is." 

The younger man eyed him narrowly for a mo- 
ment. 

** Look here, Ichy Sam, you haven't ever jumped 
on me before about Peggy. Why are you doing it 
now? " 

The little man fidgeted. 

** I don't know egzac'ly, Ed. Married folks's 
business is thar own. But this playin' sick t' win you 
over ain't nohow like Peggy. I'd plumb hate t' 
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see the little cuss lose her spunky ways. An' 
seems's though she must be doin' it to take sich a 
lazy, triflin' way 's this. That was some class t' the 
way she got the bathroom plumbers here every night 
fer a week while you was asleep, an' bathroom all 
done, white an' shiny as Cass Ray's false teeth, afore 
you knew it. An' the steam heat an' hardwood 
floors I" He chuckled. "I'd laugh in my grave 
over the foxy way she got them, Ed." 



CHAPTER XX 

AFTER Ichy Sam's departure Trowbridge sat 
silent, his long legs stretched out laxly, a 
curious expression in his eyes. A sleety rain beat 
persistently against the windows, and the wind 
whistled and moaned. Though only four o'clock in 
the afternoon and late in March, the room would 
have been in darkness but for the glow of the logs 
in the big fireplace. By this glow he viewed the 
room, a large room furnished in priceless old ma- 
hogany — furniture that had been in the Trowbridge 
family for generations. With soft shrieks of joy, 
Peggy had pounced upon the precious pieces scat- 
tered aimlessly over the house and stored in the 
attic. Restoration to their original beauty had fol- 
lowed; and these upon which Trowbridge now 
gazed stood in mellow splendor against a background 
of softly tinted walls and polished oak floor and 
Persian rugs — an unusual living-room for a farm- 
house! It had originally been two rooms; and it 
was against his wishes that Peggy had achieved the 
transformation, and the hardwood floor, and the big 
veranda beyond, and — all the rest. She had 
wanted them, and had got them — somehow. Now 
she wanted electricity. 
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He rose and went to the radiator, felt of it, ad- 
justed the regulator to turn on more steam, came 
back to the fireplace and laid on another log, waited 
till it blazed up; then — he went upstairs again. 
From his own closet he took his big fur-lined coat 
and from Peggy's her slippers. 

" The jig's up, Peggy," said he quietly. " Pm go- 
ing to get you into these things and carry you down- 
stairs. Come, sit up I " 

Peggy sighed — a long, lingering sigh — and 
turned her eyes reluctantly from the blank wall to 
her husband's face. The man's eyes, deeply gray 
and clear, met hers steadily. But it was not their 
steadiness that caused Peggy's blank stare to leap 
to sudden caressing tenderness. It was the hurt she 
saw there — the boyishly wounded spirit that shone 
through them. Hurriedly she fumbled for a printed 
card under her pillow; then, clutching it tightly, 
reached her hands toward him with a pretty mo- 
tion. 

He laughed joyously, and enveloped her in the 
great-coat and lifted her to his arms. For a mo- 
ment he stood still, his mouth on a level with hers 
— waiting. A shamed little smile, and Peggy's lips 
went to his. 

" It wasn't because I didn't want to kiss you yes- 
terday, darling," she whispered. ** Only — ^" 

He laughed again. Peggy was her own shining 
self, and for the moment nothing else mattered. He 
tossed her to his shoulder, ran down the steps, and 
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dropped her into a deep-seated rocker before the 
fire. Then he seated himself and looked at her 
squarely, a smile in his eyes. 

" Now tell me all about it," said he, " and let's 
get this matter out of our systems as we have s'teea 
others. Start 'er up, Peggy." 

But the clock ticked off five minutes before Peggy 
spoke, her eyes all the while on the blazing logs, 
the cardboard resting between her hands. Half 
shyly she turned to her husband. 

" You know, I — wanted — electricity — " 

" Um-m I So that was it." 

" No — no I " She shook her head violently* 
" It wasn't to get it that I did this, but to not want 
to get it/' 

He looked at her stupidly. 

"What?" 

" I wanted the electricity put in so bad, I knew 
Pd just keep on till I up and got it — somehow. 
And oh, Ed darling, I didn't want to act mean 
again I I've been awfully ashamed over getting the 
other things the ways I have. You're so good about 
forgiving me, and are always so sure I'm going to 
be good next time. And — and I love you so." 
She shook back the mass of hair and the envelop- 
ing coat from her shoulders. " I tried — oh, I tried 
so hard to forget about the electricity! But — I 
only thought about it all the more. Then — I saw 
a notice in the paper about — non-resistance ; how it 
was something we could learn, and never want any- 
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thing again, ever. So — so I went to see — him, 
the — Swami — ^" 

" Him ? Swami ? . . . I don't understand. You 
say you went to see some one? Where? " 

Peggy did not see the strange look in his eyes, the 
look of one who comes suddenly upon the unex- 
pected, suddenly and — fearfully. She held out the 
printed card. By the red glow of the fire he read: 

Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down, 
Of shining gold, or darker, baser ore ; 
For fetters, tho' of gold, are not less strong to bind. 
Then off with them, Sannyasin bold. Say 

" Om tat sat, Om 1 " 

This thirst for goods forever quench ; it drags 
From birth to death, and death to birth, the soul. 
He conquers all who conquers self. Know this 
And never yield, Sannyasin bold. Say 

"Om tat sat, Oml" 

Thus, day to day, till Karma's powers spent 
Release the soul forever. No more is birth 
Nor I, nor thou, nor god, nor man. The " I " 
Has All become, the All is " I," and bliss. 
Know thou art That, Sannyasin bold! Say 

" Om tat sat, Om ! " 

He held it a moment after reading, turned the un- 
printed side uppermost and looked at it, then back 
again, vainly seeking illumination. 

** I can't make anything out of this. What does 
it mean? " 
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Peggy puckered her brows. 

"I — I don't know. He said his — his Guru 
gave it to him, and that I was to read it once an 
hour, and — and it's part of the lesson, you see. 
That's what I'm trying to — tell you — ^" 

He rose and gave a quick turn across the room, 
stopping beside her. 

" Tell me first, where did you go? Just that, lit- 
tle wife?" 

"To the Swami'^s place in BuflFalo," returned 
Peggy simply. " A beautiful, queer, dim, magiciany 
sort of place with Oriental rugs and draperies and 
cushions, and perfume in the air — incense, I think. 
I was afraid at first, a little. It was all so differ- 
ent. And he was so strange and brown, and dressed 
in such funny clothes — a white robe, and big twisted 
turban of cloth on his head, and a gold embroidery 
scarf tied about his waist. He sat on a cushion with 
his legs crossed under him, and — and so did I. 
But he was on a platform about six inches high, cov- 
ered with a beautiful rug, and I was on a cushion at 
his feet. And I breathed through one nostril — 
deep — 'way down — like this — then through the 
other. . . . Then he chanted a song, a sort of song, 
and swayed his body back and forth — and I did, 
too, after a little — but not easy like him. And — '* 

"Yes?" 

She looked up quickly. 

** Why, Ed, are you sick? You look so — queer 1 
Why, what is the matter? " 
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" Go on," he commanded gently. ** What hap- 
pened next, pet? " 

" You're hoarse 1 " cried she, all anxiety. 
" You've gone out in the sleet bareheaded 1 Oh, 
Ed I — and you said you wouldn't I " 

"The Swami? Go on, Peggy. What else?" 

'* Oh-hl " Peggy thought a moment to get her 
bearings. " Why, nothing — much. He laid his 
fingers on my forehead — in long, soft strokes, and 
muttered strange words; and then he told me how 
to relax and get myself in a receptive state for non- 
resistance — and that's what Pve been doing. Only 
you wouldn't let me be long enough to really try it 
right." 

"At the Swami's, Peggy. What else? Tell 
me I" 

** I took hold of his hands, and he moved my arms 
up over my head, and then down — up and down — 
up and down — up and down — like this. And 
— and he looked in my eyes close, and told me to 
keep my eyes right on his. Oh, Ed I he had blue 
eyes. I thought they always had black eyes, but he 
says they don't. I tried to look at him steady, but I 
got — tired, I think. Or — or — else he was tired 
and thought me away. He can think people into 
doing things — wonderful things I " 

"Then?" 

She dropped her eyes. 

"I — I — don't like — to tell you. But — I — 
I got up — ran out! I had paid when I went in, 
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and I was so glad 1 For I was all — shaky and — 
and frightened — and I wouldn't have gone back for 
— anything I I wish I hadn't been so silly 1 There 
was lots more to the lesson. But I did all he told 
me. That is," — she looked up, laughing droUy, — 
" all I could do with you, great silly boy, bumping 
in and out every other minute I " 

With her face peering from out the loosened hair, 
her slender body lost in the great-coat, arms and 
neck gleaming baby-white against the dark fur, she 
looked like a very little girl. And it swept through 
the man staring down at her that in evil and the 
knowledge of evil she was, in truth, only a very lit- 
tle girl. He walked away from her, so that she 
could not see the horror in his eyes, a horror that 
he would never quite lose, by reason of this that 
she had escaped — had run away from, not knowing 
why she ran. His hands clenched, and a wave of 
murderous passion surged from head to foot. She 
had sat at this vampire's feet — trustfully, trying to 
learn how to be good! — this " Swami " with blue 
eyes I probably born in Iowa. 

He had not known where she was — perhaps no 
one knew of her intention to visit this place; and if 
she hadn't run out — 

"Ed I" 

" Just a minute." 

He stood looking out of the window. But of the 
stretches of snow and the beating sleet he saw noth- 
ing. His eyes were turned inward; and amid all 
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the chaos and confusion there they leaped to one 
point and fastened upon it. Why did he so per* 
sistently refuse his wife's requests to improve the 
house and add the simple conveniences she wanted? 
He was amply able to give her what she asked — 
doubly, trebly. Even had it been necessary to bring 
the electricity from Endwater, it would not have mat- 
tered. He indulged her lavishly in other ways. 
And he had always been as pleased as Punch over 
the conveniences and improvements that Peggy got 
despite him. Even if he hadn't been, why shouldn't 
his wife have the comforts that meant so much to 
her? Yes — why not? why not — why notf he 
asked himself savagely. 

And out of the clutter of his mind, things half 
forgotten and things there without his knowing why 
or whence they came, there arose the answer, and 
clearly, as it does sometimes when the soul has 
been roughly shaken. He worshiped the *' gods of 
things that are," and Peggy the " gods of things to 
be." It was the fundamental struggle between two 
conflicting forces as old as the world. Change, up- 
heaval, the usurping of an old way by a new — it 
was physical and mental and spiritual agony for him 
to contemplate, and he revolted involuntarily from 
the very suggestion, as from some dread disaster. 
And to Peggy it was bliss. 

And Peggy was right — in principle, if not al- 
ways In practise. Growth was health, and only 
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death lay in stagnation. And not to want things — 
Peggy's pathetic solution of their difficulties — was 
not a state to be desired, but one to be shunned as a 
plague. Peggy must save him from himself. 

He went to her, and lifted her up, and seated him- 
self in her chair, with her closely in his arms. 

" Listen, Peggy. I don't want you to stop want- 
ing improvements and new things. I have an idea 
I won't be quite such an old mossback after this. But 
if I am— -why, you go ahead and get things — 
* somehow,' just as you have before." He smiled. 
" Yes; I mean it. You're to have what you want — 
with my consent if you can get it, or without it. Do 
you see? " 

Peggy bolted upright and stared at him in sheer 
bewilderment. She had never seen him like this. 
And she was vaguely disturbed by his earnestness 
and the tense lines about his lips and the seriousness 
of his eyes. And this astounding thing he was tell- 
ing her 1 

" Ed dear, I'm afraid I don't understand. Are 
you telling me this in earnest? And, if you are, what 
if — I take you up?" She dimpled mischievously. 
" I can want an awful lot of things, Ed. You aren't 
forgetting that, are you? " 

" No," he answered, still serious. " We've been 
married three years, and I guess I know my pretty 
Peggy love all right. There's been just twice when 
you wanted things you shouldn't have had — and you 
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didn't try those times to get 'em," He drew her 
closer. *'* There isn't a better little wife in ten 
States." 

For a brief moment Peggy basked sunnily in this 
tribute. Then her face buried itself against his 
breast and a sob came up. 

"You think I was — non-resisting. But — oh, 
Ed dear, I — wasn't. I tried and tried — but all 
the time, underneath, I was planning a way to — get 
— the — electricity 1 " 

The story of the Swami went into the diary — 
Peggy's limited version of it; though Peggy at first 
wasn't quite sure it was a matter of real moment in 
her life, and only the real things were to go in. One 
thing was very puzzling. 

** I studied the Swami's lesson a hundred times," 
she wrote, " and I didn't learn it at all. Ed read the 
card just once and he learned non-resistance right off. 
I wonder why." 

This wonder carried her that day to see Sam Ichy. 
To write in her diary, then relate the affair to Sam 
Ichy — this was the usual procedure. She told her 
parents many of her heart's secrets; to Lily she was 
very confidential; but only to invalid Sam Ichy did 
she tell all the strange questionings that came to her 
busy little head. To the sturdy old log house, built 
two centuries before, and now the only remaining log 
house in the county, Peggy went almost daily. And 
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Sam Ichy with uncanny divination knew even before 
" Dimple " spoke if she came to him with the trifling 
affairs of the day (though all that Dimple did was 
interesting to Sam Ichy) — or to relate some one of 
the vital things that were molding her to a fuller 
womanhood. 

It was a cheery room, the full width of the house, 
logs glowed and crackled in the broad stone fireplace, 
and there were a gay red and white coverlet on Sam 
Ichy's bed, a bright rag carpet on the floor, big 
wooden rockers with turkey-red cushions on seat and 
back. Peggy took one of these and drew it beside 
Sam Ichy, nestled comfortably in its spacious depth, 
one foot curled under her, elbow on arm of rocker, 
chin in a cupped hand. 

Then she told Sam Ichy about the Swami and 
what she had done and the " queer way '' Ed acted. 

The invalid hitched himself up on his pillows. 

'* But Ed mustn't let y' have your own way with- 
out opposition," he said vehemently. " No, no. 
Dimple, no, no 1 " 

" Why, what are you saying, Sam Ichy," cried 
Peggy, startled beyond belief. " You mean you 
don't want Ed to be good to me ? " 

" Not too good," was Sam Ichy's incredible an- 
swer. " It would spile both o' you." 

"But — but— " 

" If it wa'n't for your stiddy onslaughts on Ed's 
conservatism he'd be one of them bossy, detestable 
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men-critters that makes a woman knuckle down 'n' 
never dare call her soul her own. Ed's naturally 
mean — " 

Peggy straightened up. 

" Ed's not naturally mean. He*s naturally sweet 
and good and — dear." 

Sam Ichy continued calmly. 

*' An' if it wa'n't fer Ed's stubbornly resistin' you 
V makin' you work for all y' get, you'd be one of 
them high-handed, rickless spending arrogant female- 
critters that — " 

" Why, Sam Ichy, whatever has got into you? I 

— why I — '* Peggy's lip quivered. " I know I'm 

— bad, sometimes, but I — I tried to learn not to 
be." 

" Bad? You're es good es gold." 

**But— " 

" Good fer Ed, that is," returned Sam Ichy, chuck- 
ling softly. " You're makin' a fine man o' him. 
Thar was never another sich Trowbridge es that big 
husband o' yours is growin' t' be. An — " 

Peggy leaned forward, excitedly. 

"Oh I Oh I And Ed's making—" 

" A mighty fine woman o' my little Dimple," said 
the old man. " An' I don't want him t' spile 't 
by—" 

All of Peggy's dimples came forth. 

" By giving in to me too easily. But " — laugh- 
ing delightedly — " did you really think that Ed 
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would let me have my own way without fighting 
for it?'' 

" Well, y' told me — " 

" I told you what Ed said he would do," laughed 
Peggy, " not what he will do." Her brows came 
together in a characteristic little pucker. *' I'm won- 
dering why he said it, even — I can't understand — " 

" No matter 'bout that," said Sam Ichy cheerfully. 
" Es long es he don't mean 't. How's little Ed? " 



CHAPTER XXI 

IT was a year later. 
Once more had the gold-lettered diary lain 
in disuse. Once more had Peggy and Lily stitched 
and exclaimed over soft baby garments. Once more 
a rose-leaf bundle nestled in Peggy's arms. 

And in the days before he came — for once more 
Baby was a boy — Peggy had stumbled upon a ro- 
mance, a deep, secret love affair of Lily's. First 
Peggy had to forgive Lily for not telling her long 
before of her love for Dave, Dave who was a 
" hand ** of Ed's and a leading spirit for peace in the 
Duggan house where the Trowbridge farm help 
lived. Then — 

" Zzzzzz — zzzzzz I " 

It came from the top of the stairs, a low, sibilant 
breath. Peggy's husband looked up to see Peggy, 
one arm holding the baby, and the hand of the other 
imperatively becking him toward her and away from 
the closed living-room door. Trowbridge went up 
the steps and followed his wife into the nursery. 

" What's all this mystery about? " he asked. " I 

forgot the magazines for Sam Ichy — they're on the 

«itting-room table. And I'm in a hurry, honey. I've 

lost twenty minutes now, coming back." 

156 
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" You shouldn't have forgotten the magazines," 
laughed his wife. *' Well, you can't get them now. 
Lily's down there, and Dave." 

" Lily? Dave ? " he repeated. " Dave Coburn, 
you mean? " 

Peggy nodded her head affirmatively, eyeing him 
with the furtive gaze of a child caught in a naughti- 
ness and not knowing just what the outcome was 
to be. 

Trowbridge's eyes narrowed. 

" Um-m. So that's why Lily times her visits 
when I'm away. How far's this thing gone? " 

" Dave's got the license ready, waiting, and has 
had it for a month. They're to be married when we 
— when he can coax her up to the point." 

" ' We ' was better, I guess. Dave Coburn and 
Lily Updown. It won't do, Peggy. A farm-hand's 
no match for Lily Updown. Bid Updown's — " 

*' The meanest, skinflintiest, ugliest old beast in the 
whole world! " cried Peggy, her gaze no longer fur- 
tive, but openly defiant. " Dave's good and kind, 
and he will be lovely to Lily. He's loved her since 
she was a half-grown girl. He worked for two 
years for Bid, and he saw what a poor, cowed little 
thing Lily is, and he wants to give her a chance to be 
herself. And Lily loves him. And they'll be mar- 
ried when — " 

'* — my wife pulls It off. Well, my wife isn't go- 
ing to. Updown and I are friendly and have fre- 
quent business dealings, and his daughter can't meet 
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a hand of mine secretly In my house. I don't see 
what you're thinking of, to abet this underhand busi- 
ness I " 

" Lily," said his wife softly. 

Trowbridge unbuttoned his overcoat and sat down, 
his occasion for hurry seemingly forgotten. Peggy, 
with heightened color, crooned to the baby in her 
arms and smiled in answer to the lisping utterances 
of the toddler at her feet. It was never easy for 
this husband to scold his wife. Beauty, like charity, 
conduces to forgiveness; and Peggy's lovely youth 
was doubly irresistible with motherhood's tender 
mantle over it. But Lily was a sore point always. 
Trowbridge could never understand his wife's friend- 
ship for the pale, frightened, silent girl. His good 
nature was sadly taxed when Lily was in his home 
any length of time. He liked vitality, color, buoy- 
ancy. Even now, his eyes, though narrowed for con- 
flict, found contentment in contemplating Peggy's 
sparkling face. 

Edwin Trowbridge considered himself democratic, 
and was so considered by his neighbors ; but he had 
the land-owner's peculiar contempt for the unproper- 
tied — the trait that makes the farming class, more 
than any other, hold to the views of the old aristoc- 
racy. In his opinion, only the direct taxpayer was of 
moment. The opinions and desires of the renter, 
the roomer, the tenement-dweller, were things of no 
consideration, because these do not pay taxes. Taxes 
represent property; property represents a man's abil- 
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Ity ; and the laws should be made by the able. And 
a '* hand " — that anomalous being who eats at his 
employer's table, and is waited on by his employ- 
er's wife, yet is ostracized from public intercourse 
by the same farmer's family, or, at best, admitted 
only at the outer edge — what sort of a son-in-law 
was this for Biddiwell Updown, a wealthy land- 
owner? 

His wife had not been too absorbed with the ba- 
bies to note his changing expressions — expressions 
whose every meaning was clear to her. 

*' Listen, Peggy." 

" I know, Ed darling," she interrupted. ** But 
Dave may not always be a hand. He might be a 
foreman — some time. You're always talking about 
getting one, and Dave's the best you could get any- 
where. He's trained into your way^, and you your- 
self say that Dave's smart. You told Daddy that he 
was the only man you knew who could stand being 
bossed around and yet was able to boss other people. 
You wouldn't have a foreman who questioned your 
authority ever; and Dave has a wonderful way of 
getting along with the men. He's quiet; but what 
he says goes with them always. He's saved some 
money, even as a hand, and if he made more and 
could save more he'd get enough after a while to buy 
a place of his own — on easy terms." 

" Fm not going to give a farm to every couple you 
round up and marry, so Dave doesn't look very big 
as an independent farmer just now. If he and Lily 
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want to marry, all right and good; but V™ ■™;',^"'' 
It of it. I don't want to have to tell Updown. 
" And you wouldn't, either." 
" I won't have business dealing w.th a man 4 
I'm stabbing in the back, Peggy. And what my wife 
does I'm responsible for." ^ . , . . u.j ,„d 
Peggy carried the sleeping baby to l"^ 'f • '"^ 
came back, fastening her dress with hands that shook 
a little. . 

" All right, Ed," she said quietly. 
"That means that you're going >head to ma ry 
that poor, backboneless Lily to a "^^^ *" "= ,„ 
heap better off without her and that her father U 
never let inside his door -nor L,ly either, .f site 
marries Dave Coburn." . „ 

" I guess Lily and Dave could =""" *' "7„ 
said Peggy. " And I give notice now, Ed, that 1 m 
going tS marry her to Dave if I can. I never « 
to glad of anything as that he wants her. I didn 
tell you, because I'm having a hard enough time as 
it is Mr Updown forced Lily's mother, before 
she died, to exact a promise from Lily _that she a 
never marry without her father's consent. 

" And you're trying to get Lily to break her word 
— her solemn vow 1 " . ■ *v„. J 

"A promise under compulsion isnt good in tne i 
eyes of the law, nor morally, nor spiritually; it can 
even be a very wicked, wrongful act if it robs some 
one else of a rightful due. These are your own 
words; so you needn't be so honorable, all at once. 
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You spent three hours convincing me of this, when 
I had promised Daddy not to let you kiss me if he 
would let me go driving that day." 

Her husband smiled, his tongue in his cheek. 

" And you argued so well that I broke my promise 
to Daddy, and storied to him afterward. I hope 
the arguments '11 work as well on Lily. The best 
thing that could happen to her would be to break 
that vow. Lily's got some spirit, if she could ever 
get it loose, and a big jolt is what she needs. Dave 
ought to pitch her over his shoulder and carry her 
off. That's what you would do." She caught a 
finger in the buttonhole of his coat. " Dave and 
Lily love each other — they're awfully unhappy 
apart. If they're given time enough they'll arrange 
things themselves. You'll not do anything about 
this for a while, will you, darling? " 

"So as to give you time to hatch a new plot," he 
returned, a laugh in his eyes. " We won't argue this 
any more to-day, Peggy. But — Lily can't meet 
Dave here, and I shan't keep still if my wife contin- 
ues to meddle with this affair. Do you get that, 
pet? And you send Dave with those magazines just 
as soon as he and Lily are through with their spoon- 
mg. 

" Spooning? Oh, I hope they are 1 " cried Peggy, 
fervently. " Spooning would help more than any- 
thing." 

But the couple below were seated conventionally 
on either side of the fireplace. To make love at 10 
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A. M. in another person's house, with unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, doors that might open at any moment, 
and a flood of sunshine filling every corner, required 
more courage and experience than Dave and Lily 
possessed. At any time Lily would have been in- 
wardly a-tremble, but now she was shaking visibly. 

" Peggy'U have to tell Ed now," she whispered 
affrightedly. " I knew he'd catch us some time. 
He'll be glad of an excuse to keep me and Peggy 
apart, and he'll tell Pa, and I won't get to come 
again." 

" Marry me, and y' won't have t' be afraid of 
your pa or Big Ed or any one else." 

" I can't — you know I can't, Dave. I promised 
Ma." She started at the sound of a door slam- 
ming somewhere. " Perhaps Ed'U make you go 
now." 

" Not with Mrs. Ed on the job," grinned Dave. 
" She can handle him with one hand tied behind her. 
Big Ed knows it, too. That's one reason he thinks 
she's so all-fired cute. For a little trick like her t' 
stand up against Big Ed, bowed down to as the high 
'n' mighty by every one else, tickles him 'most t' 
pieces." 

" Peggy's not afraid of any one, not even Pa," said 
Lily, her voice awe-struck before such valor. " But 
she's not lived with him all her life," she added, gaz- 
ing appealingly at her lover — a mute request for 
sympathy for her own weakness. 

" I know, Lily," said Dave gently. " But your 
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father couldn't do anything t' you for marrying me. 
You're of age. And your mother'd 'a' been the last 
one t' want you t' marry Al Rodin." 

" Don't, Davel " cried Lily, her pale face a little 
paler yet. " I won't marry Al — I won't 1 " 

It was the weak cry of fright, not the pronounce- 
ment of a fact. Dave knew that Lily would marry 
Albert Rodin, just as her father purposed, if Dave 
Coburn didn't marry her instead. And Lily knew 
it. Dave had been all over the ground with her 
before; and, though his was a patient, easy-going 
nature, he was somewhat weary of the long, futile 
struggle. He knew Biddiwell Updown to be a do- 
mestic bully, gruff, overbearing, brutal in speech and 
act. He understood, perhaps as well as a strong 
man can understand a woman's hysteria, Lily's 
deadly fear of her father, a fear built up year by 
year until it now possessed her and was proof against 
all reason and entreaty. But love was supposed to 
break down all barriers. Was it possible that inter- 
mingled with Lily's fear of her father was a fear of 
her own — of the poverty and hardship that mar- 
riage with Dave offered? The thought had come 
before, and always lay in his mind, a brake against 
an aggressive campaign of his suit. Mrs. Ed had 
discovered his love for Lily and Lily's for him, and 
had brought them together, or Dave would never 
have had the effrontery to address Lily Updown at 
all. 

" Al's well fixed," said he in a constrained voice. 
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Lily looked at him questioningly, and a faint color 
lit up her pale prettiness. 

** And Biddiwell Updown's rich. Why don't you 
say that, Dave? " She laughed — but it was a jar- 
ring, desperate sort of laugh. ** And Fd have just as 
much with Al Rodin as I have with Biddiwell Up- 
down — and that's as near nothing as a human be- 
ing can be kept alive on. Land, and land, and more 
landl — and money earned for the sole purpose of 
loaning it out to make more money to loan out again 1 
The last egg squeezed out of a hen to sell, and butter 
churned for other people's tables, and chickens raised 
for market, with not a thing but pork on our own 
table, and mostly salt pork at that. I've never had 
a dollar in my hand to spend on myself in my life. I 
have to get a written order from Pa before I can 
charge even a spool of thread — and I have to show 
the empty spool before I can get that 1 I'm allowed 
one new work dress every summer, and one every 
winter, and a dress-up one once in two years; and 
other things accordingly. He buys good goods be- 
cause it pays best in the end ; but trimming don't help 
the wear, so there's no trimming bought. To hem- 
stitch and to buttonhole scallops takes time, and any 
extra time over and above that used for cooking 
and washing and ironing and cleaning, and milking 
and churning, and feeding chickens and pigs, is 
needed for garden work, and for drying fruit and 
canning; and in winter I have to make up shirts and 
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overalls, and mend harness and horse blankets, and 
shell corn." 

She held out her hands. 

" The only time these aren't digging into work is 
when I'm here. Aunt Mary comes once a week and 
lets me come and spend a day and a night with Peggy. 
The work goes on without any cost to Pa, and he 
likes the idea of my visiting at Big Ed's. And 
that's his only reason for wanting me to marry Al — 
so's he can figure as the father of a rich son-in-lawl 
And it's the same with Al, only the other way round. 
He wants to marry Bid Updown's daughter, not me 
— not the Lily you want, Dave. They're both so 
close that one would never be a dollar richer through 
the other. But they'd each be rated higher in the 
eyes of the community — and a woman's feelings 
don't count against that." 

This was a startling and encouraging outburst 
from Lily; but her lover's hopes were quickly 
dashed. 

** And Ma knew all this," Lily continued, her tones 
flatting drearily. " And I knew, too, when I prom- 
ised not to marry against Pa's wishes, that Pa had Al 
in mind — and Ma must have known." 

Dave's florid face grew curiously white. 

" What does this mean, Lily? That you're going 
t' — marry — Al?" 

Lily cowered in her chair. 

"I — don't know," she uttered weakly. 
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And Lily did not know. She was only sickeningly 
afraid. She despised and loathed Al Rodin, and was 
wholly and romantically in love with Dave. But 
there was her promise to her mother and Biddiwell 
Updown, and her own broken will. She cried and 
kissed Dave despairingly as he went out, and cried 
and kissed Peggy despairingly as she came in. 

" Ed'U tell Pa," she moaned. " And PU not get 
to see Dave again." 

" Ed won't," said Ed's wife. " Ed wouldn't do a 
thing like that. And you're going to marry Dave 
to-night at big meeting, right before your father. 
Dave and I have it all arranged. Ed hates big meet- 
ing; he won't go. And your father's always half 
asleep in church, and so near-sighted he won't know 
who's being married till it's all over. But he can't 
say you did it behind his back." 

" Peggy, I can't — you know I can't ! " 

" You can, and you will," said Peggy. " Your 
father'd never have got your mother to make you 
promise that unless he knew you could stand out 
against him — if you wanted to. The time that 
twenty-year-old horse ran away with him and bruised 
him all up, he told Ed that a horse and a woman 
were never really broken — that, once let the bit slip 
between their teeth and allow them a taste of their 
own strength, no man could hold them. And your 
mother's last words, * Be happy, Lily,' meant that 
you should marry Dave." 

" But Ma didn't know about Dave, Peggy." 
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" She knew about Al, and that you'd never be 
happy if you married him. Just to look at his pig 
eyes, and his snouty face covered with that black 
stubble that never seems to grow and never seems to 
get shaved off, would be brimstone enough. And 
to have to work like a slave for him — and — to 
kiss him — " 

"Oh, Peggy, don't 1" 

" Well, Lily, marriage is a kissing game, and it's 
well to know it now, while you're choosing your part- 
ner." 

" Oh, why did I ever promise Ma I " 

" Because your father made you. And you're go- 
ing to marry Dave to-night because I'll make you. 
And after that you'll do whatever Dave wants," said 
Peggy, with a laugh — a tender, enveloping laugh. 
" And you'll be happy, just as your mother wanted 
you to be. Next to Ed, Dave's just the nicest, kind- 
est man in Redville. And he's good-looking — and 
good looks help a lot. And he won't always be a 
hand." 

" I don't care about that, Peggy. I shouldn't 
mind being poor with Dave, or slaving for Dave." 

"Dear Lily 1" 



CHAPTER XXII 

THAT evening, after watching Peggy's face for 
a while, her husband changed his mind about 
going to " big meeting." His suspicion that " some 
mischief was afoot " was confirmed by Peggy's dis- 
may at his announcement. 

" You don't have to go to bring me home, dar- 
ling," she assured him quickly. " Lily's coming 
back with me." 

" With us," he corrected. 

It was four miles from the Trowbridge farm to 
the Forks, a point where three distinct roads con- 
verged with the State highway. Here, in the chapel, 
a barn-like structure plus an abbreviated steeple, big 
meeting was held, a week of mid-winter nightly re- 
ligious meetings. Everybody for miles around at- 
tended big meeting, and looked forward to it eagerly, 
and planned for it weeks ahead, and was in a pecul- 
iarly excited and interested state during its prog- 
ress. Not because of impassioned preaching. The 
community's temperament did not take kindly to re- 
vivalistic frenzy. It demanded moderation in the 
pulpit, and was intolerant of " hell-fire " prophecies 
and torturous pleas for its salvation. It wanted a 
deep-voiced, energetic expounder of cheerful tru- 
isms, one that kept them in pleasant agreement dur- 
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ing the service and sent them home cheerful and 
happy. The social instinct — the universal desire 
to go where others are, to be part of a crowd, to have 
the pulse beat in excited unison with other pulses — 
this, rather than religious fervor, caused the chapel 
to fill to overflowing. 

The visiting preacher who failed to conform to 
the requirements of the Forks was not asked to come 
again. The present preacher was an accepted favor- 
ite — big, beaming, oratorical, dramatic, with a rous- 
ing singing voice that swung the hymns into paeans 
of triumph and zealous salvos of praise. This night 
the chapel was crowded. Only on the third seat 
from the rear was there space for the Trowbridges 
and their guest. Trowbridge smiled significantly 
as he saw Dave edge his way into a crowded seat op- 
posite and send an affirmative nod in answer to Peg- 
gy's eagerly questioning eyes. His smile deepened 
as Peggy tried to hurry him into the seat, so as to 
leave her and Lily nearest the aisle. 

" Please go in, Ed," she urged. " Lily and I 
want to sit here." 

i 

" I see you do," he returned dryly. " And I want 
to see that you keep that card, whatever it is, up your 
sleeve. PU guard the aisle myself." 

Peggy plumped down, in anything but a religious 
mood, and sent a despairing glance across to Dave, 
none of which was lost on her husband. " What 
the dickens is she up to?" he wondered. Enlight- 
enment came during the service. Through sermon 
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and prayer and hymns Peggy kept up a constant fu- 
sillade of entreaties to Lily, occasional words of 
which reached his straining ears : " License " — " The 
preacher's all ready "— ** Y6u owe it to Dave ** — 
" rU drag you — " 

" Peggy 1 " Her husband's voice came in a stem 
whisper. " You walk out to the vestibule with me. 
Come 1 If you don't, I'll pick you up and carry you. 
I mean this." 

A quick glance upward, a careful scrutiny of the 
squared jaw and unsmiling eyes, and Peggy, as 
flushed with anger as himself, followed to the little 
storm inclosure outside the chapel door. There 
she backed to the wall and caught at the studding 
on either side. 

** Come," commanded her husband. " We're go- 
ing home. If Lily and Dave want to marry, that's 
nothing to me. But my wife shan't drive Biddiwell 
Updown's daughter into marrying a farm-hand 
against her father's wishes." 

" It's not your wife doing it," panted Peggy, eyes 
ablaze. " It's Peggy Patton, Lily's girl friend. 
And I'm driving her to the man she loves and who 
loves her. If I don't drive her to Dave to-night, her 
father'll drive her to Al Rodin to-morrow. Jim 
Conner has kept it secret about Dave's license; but 
Mr. Emmons takes Jim's office to-morrow, and he'll 
publish it quick enough. He stands in with Bid — 
same as you do. Poor little Lily 1 " 

" Al has a roof to cover his wife's head, anyhow. 
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And where, in heaven's name, could Dave take a 
wife, if he had one ? Be reasonable, Peggy. Come ! 
No use chewing any more. We're going home." 

Peggy's hands gripped wildly at the studding as 
her husband's hands reached out to pick her up and 
carry her off. 

" Dave has a house," she flung out tempestuously 
— " one of yours that was empty — the old Martin 
place. And it's all furnished, with things out of our 
attic — nice things. And what I couldn't find there 
I bought — and charged to you. And Annie's there 
now, getting a wedding supper. And Pm going in- 
side again — ^I ami / ami Stopl If you put 
those strong arms on me, I'll shriek till I raise every 
one in the church — and kick — and bite — I will 1 " 

Her voice came out shrilly at the end, purposely 
shrill. The chapel door against which Trowbridge 
stood, guarding it from Peggy's quick hands, shook 
now from the pressure of hands on the inside, hands 
whose curious owner wanted to learn the meaning 
of the excited voices outside. Peggy's husband 
moved carefully, so as to allow egress, but with his 
bulk intervening between the opening and Peggy, his 
feet planted widely apart the better to fill the gap. 
A quick duck, and Peggy went between the parted 
knees, edged by Lily, and had hold of the hymn-book 
before her husband recovered his lost balance. 

The organist, looking back anxiously from above 
the little organ, sent a signal to Mrs. Trowbridge, 
and Mrs. Trowbridge nodded an emphatic " yes," 
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and pushed Lily a little nearer to the aisle, casting 
frightened glances over her shoulder meanwhile, in 
a panic of fear that the ** strong arms " would de- 
scend on her and carry her off before her purpose 
was accomplished. People sitting near by smiled 
amusedly, yet believed only that Big Ed wanted to go 
home and that Mrs. Ed had resolved to stay. 

The organ pealed forth. But it was not to the 
tune of the hymn that the minister had announced. 
He looked around at the organist in protest. This 
was the third time that she had substituted her own 
choosing for his, each time giving, in place of his 
cheerful, buoyant selection, a hymn written in dole- 
ful measure, that wailed and sobbed through verses 
about the lost and the damned. And this hypnotic 
hymn, that made supine the will 1 — what did she 
mean by sending the Forks home on this ? But the 
organist sent an imperative message of eyes : " Go 
ahead and sing." He gave out the number, and, 
though he did it reluctantly, swung into the tune with 
his usual fervor, the congregation, as usual, follow- 
ing his dramatic rendition. A hundred voices rolled 
out mournfully the body of the verse, and dropped 
to a wailing breath at the end : 

" Almost persuaded " — now to believe ; 
" Almost persuaded " — Him to receive. 

Seems now some soul to say, 

" Go, Spirit, go Thy way ; 

Some more convenient day 
On Thee Fll call." 
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As they sang, their faces grew a little solemn; 
something of the sob of the tune caught in their 
throats. And, though they did not like this kind of 
song, it clutched them, and they knew they were be- 
ing dominated by it, and were a little ashamed over 
coming under its spell — a spell that grew as the 
hymn rolled on : 

" Almost persuaded " — harvest is past ! 

" Almost persuaded " — doom comes at last ! 

" Almost " can not avail ; 

" Almost " is but to fail ! 

Sad, sad, that bitter wail — 
"Almost — but lost/'" 

One person was not solemn — Peggy's husband. 
He was grinning broadly. With hands in pockets 
and back braced against the rear wall, his twinkling 
eyes watched Peggy's shoulder, that, little by little, 
was forcing the shrinking girl at her side nearer to 
the aisle. And no voice was quite so mournful, 
none quavered so, and broke, and sobbed and 
sighed out the ** lost," as did Peggy's in Lily's 
ear. 

" The plucky little cuss 1 " chuckled Trowbridge 
in his throat. " If it's left to her, there'll be a wed- 
ding here to-night, all right." 

Dave, watching with eyes now hopeful, now de- 
spondent, began to think this, too. He moved out in 
the aisle on the note of the " lost." Lily staggered 
sidewise toward him, propelled by a heavy onlaunch- 
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ing of Peggy's shoulder. Knowing it was now or 
never, Dave gripped Lily's limp arm and half walked, 
half pushed her toward the altar. The minister 
left the pulpit and came quickly to the foot of the 
altar steps. 

It was a moment before the congregation under- 
stood. Then it became singularly rigid: not at the 
face of a wedding — big meeting was a favorite oc- 
casion for this ceremony — but over the amazing 
combination. Lily Updown and Dave CobumI 
Why — whyl And Biddiwell Updown was there I 
And Al Rodin 1 Bid would stop the ceremony, and 
make short work of it, too. Their spines, still vi- 
brating under the hypnosis of the music, took on a 
delicious quivering. Their hearts almost stopped 
beating as they counted the steps that led Lily oppo- 
site the seat where her father sat, his feet partly in 
the aisle, as usual; but, contrary to his custom, he 
was very wide awake and was looking about him very 
alertly. Did he know? Was he ready to snatch 
Lily as she went by? 

And — who was that striding up the aisle ? Big 
Ed! And he was whispering to Bidl And now 
Bid — 

Lily gave a stifled cry, and hung, a dead weight, 
against her lover. Her palsied feet clung to the 
floor. Half swooning, she awaited the touch of her 
father's hand, the authoritative hand that would take 
her forever away from Dave. Big Ed was at his 
side. Would he discharge Dave for this ? 
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Peggy gazed at her husband and Lily's father tow- 
ering over poor Lily, then her forehead dropped 
weakly against the back of the seat ahead. She did 
not want to see anything more. There was a curious 
sickening hurt within her. That Ed should do this 
cruel thing 1 Sacrifice helpless little Lily, and her 
dearest friend, to preserve amicable business rela- 
tions with miserly Bid Updown 1 

"O-ohl 0-ohl" 

"Sick, Peggy?" 

" Ed, how could you? " she moaned, without look- 
ing up. "O-ohl O-ohl" 

" 'Twas something of a strain," he whispered, 
chuckling. " But I couldn't stand by and see all that 
energy and ingenuity of yours go to waste, pet. I 
put Bid next to the best land bargain he's had for ten 
years, and told him about Dave's new job as fore- 
man, and the prospective farm — on easy terms. 
Bid's there now, waiting to say, * God bless you, my 
children.' Lily wants you to stand up with her, and 
Fm booked for best man. Come, we'll send this 
thing off with a flourish." 

The which they did. The groom blushed and 
beamed; the bride trembled and was half afraid of 
her happiness; the best man grinned more broadly 
than the occasion seemed to warrant; Biddiwell Up- 
down, his mind on his land bargain, was paternally 
benevolent ; and Peggy looked on at it all with round, 
questioning eyes, as if wondering just how it all came 
about. 
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At first Peggy didn't write in the diary about the 
marriage of her friend. For the diary was to hold 
only the experiences that went to make up her and 
Ed's married '* house." Then something that she 
overheard Ed say made her fly to the secret book 
and set down all about Lily and Dave's wedding. 

" For it belongs," she wrote, " because Ed told 
Daddy that his ' sense of humor saved the day for 
Dave and Lily.' And it's Ed's sense of humor that 
has saved the day for him and me lots of times. I 
see now that our whole married life would be very 
different if Ed did not have a sense of humor. 

" A sense of humor is a splendid thing for a hus- 
band to have." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

IT was a warm Sunday morning in early Septem- 
ber. Husband and wife were on their big 
shady veranda; under the trees just beyond were 
their two little boys and nurse maid. Peggy sat in a 
rocker, hands clasped behind her head, Ed reclined 
in a couch hammock, a humorously indulgent look in 
his partly closed eyes. 

** So you're going to give the Lake folks a party," 
he commented. " Going to initiate Lake Trout's 
summer colony to * bucolic pastimes,' as the moving 
pictures call them. Well, I imagine they'll find * bu- 
colic pastimes ' pretty entertaining for a change — 
eh, Pegsy?" 

" ' Bucolic pastimes I ' " laughed Peggy. " Why, 
Ed I" 

"What, then?" 

** Bridge. They always have it when they enter- 
tain afternoons." 

Peggy sat in blissful meditation, her lovely face 
flushed, her eyes starry with anticipation, her mind 
embracing at a sweep the great old house with its 
harmonizing furniture and decorations and modern 
conveniences, the beautiful frock she was to wear, her 
immaculate servants, her pretty little boys and their 
dainty raiment. She drew a deep breath of joy and 
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turned to explain in detail her plans. Her husband's 
expression arrested the confidence. 

" Oh, Ed darling," she cried in alarm. " Don't 
you want me to have them here ? I know you haven't 
been keen on my going there s.o much this summer 
— but I have — they've entertained me — and I 
know they've thought awfully strange I haven't had 
them here before. I've waited till your busy time 
was over, thinking you'd help me entertain them, that 
we'd have the men, too, some Saturday afternoon 
when they're all there for the week-end. But you 
keep saying you're too busy to do that — which 
means that you don't want to — I've seen behind 
your excuses and I've been real good and haven't 
coaxed you at all. But now that I'm just entertain- 
ing the women I don't think you have any cause to 
complain." 

** It's all right for you to entertain them, sure. 
But why a bridge party ? Shut up in the city in win- 
ter with nothing else to do, bridge is well enough for 
a pastime. But why people when they're in the 
country, with a hundred outdoor things to do, should 
sit around and play cards, gets me guessing. When 
you told me the women play bridge all day and the 
men's pastime is rolling oranges on the veranda on 
a bet of who can knock over a bottle the oftenest, I 
sized them up as people I didn't want to know. 
They're a cheap crowd." 

Peggy flushed. This criticism of Ed's was a slap 
at her own judgment, for she thought society with a 
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big S was summed up in the Trout Lake cottagers. 
For were they not from the City?-:— did they not 
give " dinners " — ** luncheons " — ** dansants "? — 
talk intimately of actors and actresses and their do- 
ings ? — lightly discuss morals, religion, conventions 
— frightening Peggy at first by the audacity of their 
views ? 

" Then why didn't you say more against my going 
there," she cried quickly, " if you felt this way about 
it? I might have stopped — " 

" Yes; you might/' he grinned. " But my bet is, 
you wouldn't. You're just like John out there. 
Annie's been trying all morning to keep him from 
sucking the paint off Ed's cart. She's said ' Baby get 
hurt ' — * Mustn't ' — * Naughty baby ! ' and all the 
rest of it, but John got that red handle in his mouth, 
all right, you bet 1 He sucked a good while, too, be- 
fore he found out that red paint doesn't taste 's good 
as it looks. No — you needn't rush out to save him. 
He's munching on his old rubber ring now." 

" Ed, I'd rather you'd scold me than compare me 
to—" 

"An explorer — ^" he completed, laughing some 
more. *' That's what baby John is, and it's just 
what you are, an explorer I It's all right to investi- 
gate new things and new ways and new people ; but 
this world wouldn't amount to much if it didn't hold 
on to the good it already has, either. Now / think 
Redville's way of entertaining is lots better 'n the 
Lake Trout crowd's way." 
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" But they don't think so," cried Peggy. " And 
they'd only laugh at me and call me a * hayseed.' " 

"Well, aren't you? The fact that I could buy 
out the whole bunch and not miss it doesn't make me 
any less a farmer. * Hayseed ' is just a complimen- 
tary term to me. It means I'm so much of a farmer 
I show it at first sight." 

"But you don't I" protested Peggy indignantly. 
" There's not a man among the whole Trout Lake 
crowd that's as distinguished looking or handsome 
as you. You needn't grin — you are handsome — 
and you know it yourself, Ed Trowbridge I " 

She leaned forward, head perked saucily to one 
side, a say-so-if-you-dare laugh in her eyes. 

" Perhaps you mean that / look country." 

" You 1 You're as stylish as they come and you 
know, that's certain, you imp 1 But no matter how 
stylish or stunning you are, you're a farmer's wife 
aU right." 

" Well? " she challenged. " What's that got to 
do with the way I entertain? " 

" Considerable," he returned. " When old Mike 
Braun first came here the folks all called him 
* Dutchy ' and made fun of his ways and his clothes 
and his talk. And what did Mike do? Chuck his 
German customs as something to be ashamed of? 
Not much. He had us to his house — I was only a 
little shaver, but proud as a peacock to go — and 
gave us German suppers and German dinners, and 
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showed us pictures of his German kin, swelling out 
his chest as though he was the Emperor, and blowed 
about the German things to eat and German gim- 
cracks in the proud way he mightVe offered us a 
slice of the moon. No one in Redville knew much 
about Germany then, and about all we know now we 
learned through Mike. Til bet there isn't a town- 
ship in the United States that has a better opinion 
of the Germans than ours. And just because Mike 
Braun was an honest German who was faithful to 
his own bringing up." 

*' And the moral? " she dimpled. 

" That rd like to see my wife flying our own flag 
instead of a borrowed one. Instead of being less 
country before your city friends, be more country. 
Put it on as thick as you can." 

Peggy's eyes opened wide in protest. 

" But our Redville entertainment 's nothing but 
horse play — dancing regular hoe-downs and shriek- 
ing over some rough-house antics and watching Ichy 
Sam play clown. The Trout Lake crowd wouldn't 
appreciate that kind of entertainment, Ed, I know 1 " 

** I'll bet they would," grinned Ed. " The thing 
that brings the biggest * hand ' in the theaters is what 
you call horse play. When it comes to fun, city 
folks and country folks are just alike — both about 
six years old." 

" You're talking about men," returned Peggy 
gaily. ** This is a woman's party, an ' afternoon.' " 
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" An * afternoon ' — uh? All right," said her hus- 
band, laughing and taking up a magazine that lay at 
his hand. 

Peggy sat in perturbed meditation. Ed was wrong 
in his judgment about this, of course; but she did 
wish he hadn't brought up the question. 

" It's all right, pet," he offered quickly. " Your 
afternoon'U be a great success, sure thing I " 

Peggy's eyes grew starry again. She breathed 
deeply her relief. 

" It just must be," she laughed. " For, oh, I'd 
want to die if it wasn't." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE day of the party dawned propitiously. A 
light rain the night before left a freshly 
washed world, and the warm sun drew out innumer- 
able sweetnesses from the earth. Mrs. Trow- 
bridge's guests, twelve in number, in pretty summer 
frocks, laughing and chattering, spread themselves 
over the great veranda, their eyes alert to the beau- 
ties of house and grounds, their hostess's exquisite 
gown, the smart apparel of the two baby boys, the 
conventionally fashionable maid. And not only 
were their eyes alert, but left to themselves for a few 
minutes, their tongues as well. Peggy — returning 
from a last inspection of the refreshments, stopped 
inside the living-room to loop back an escaped cur- 
tain. 

" Beautiful old house," came to her ears in dis- 
creet tones. "And the furniture and decorations 
just right." 

" And why not? " came Impatiently, the querulous 
voice of a woman who is instinctively jealous of oth- 
ers' beautiful belongings. " Lottie Elliot, one of 
our best interior decorators, did it, and the Trow- 
bridges have slabs of money. Goodness 1 think of 
having slabs of money and living in a jay place like 
Redville the year round I " 
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** I hope," laughed another, " that we get a sight 
of * Ed.' She raves about him but keeps him care- 
fully under a cover — a * rube,' I'll wager, that she 
doesn't want us to see. Hubby pays for the style 
but — " 

"Look, Nell I" sounded sharply, "at those ta- 
bles under the trees 1 She is going to give us 
whist 1" 

** Of course she is. Didn't I tell you that any 
hope of getting a country party from her was a vain 
twittering delusion." 

** Oh ! " It was a wail. " And we've hinted hard 
enough to knock down a stone wall that we wanted 
a country party, and I've stayed late almost wholly 
for this. I feel cheated." 

" Well," laughed Nell. " Brace up. The priies 
will be usable. She certainly has the artistic sense, 
whether original or acquired." 

" Acquired, of course. She apes other folks' ways 
just as she's going to ape our whists. Little copy- 
cat 1" 

** Evelyn," asked another voice, " since when 've 
we had a patent on bridge? Mrs. Trowbridge is 
adorable, quite the sweetest, cleverest young woman 
/ know." 

" Stop it ! " came a gay command. " Come and 
talk to these darling babies." 

Peggy moved noiselessly to the hall, a suffocating 
bar as of steel across her throat. " Ape " — 
" Cheat " — ** Copy-cat " — She clenched her hands 
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in agony, her lips emitting gasping moans like an in- 
jured child. 

They had talked " country party " frequently of 
late, and she had caught them smiling secretly at one 
another as they did so — smiling at their own clev- 
erness in bringing up the subject, she knew now — 
but then she had thought it was ridicule of country 
ways. 

For a while she stood stock still — numb, fright- 
ened, sick, and filled with a blinding rage, a rage di- 
rected as much against herself as them: that she 
should have pandered to these " cheap people," 
should have neglected her own friends to seek their 
society, should have annoyed Ed for them I 

And what to do now? 

For she could not now go ahead with the whist, 
her heart cried fiercely. 

Her benumbed mind began to quicken. It was 
three o'clock — just where should Ed be now? He 
had started for the Upper Falls farms that morning; 
he would oversee the work there for a few hours, 
then a few hours at the Ridge fields, then — yes, he 
should now be at the Duggan farm. 

Eyes dilated with frantic planning, she ran to the 
telephone -^ the voice of the housekeeper — " Yes, 
Ed's jest gone through t' th' buckwheat jields," came 
nasally in answer. " Call him 1 " cried Peggy, not 
knowing how frenzied was her voice. " Tell him to 
come home quick, quick! ^' 

For another moment she stood still. Then — 
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her feet pattered to the closet where the prizes lay. 
She gathered them up, swept out on the veranda, 
dumped them on the couch hammock between her two 
little boys. 

" A hostess in Newport gave prizes worth a king's 
ransom to the guests who made her wild birds sing," 
she announced, almost calmly. " This isn't New- 
port, and it's needless to say these prizes aren't 
worth a king's ransom, but Eddie and John are little 
wild birds, afraid to raise their voices before stran- 
gers. And you're each to have five minutes to try to 
make them talk — the prizes going to the ones that 
have the biggest number of words to their credit. 
I'll stay away till the contest's over, for they aren't 
afraid to talk to any one with me here." She laughed 
shakily. " This is their part of the party, and Ed- 
die '11 give the prizes — perhaps. Anyhow, you can 
make him think he is — And you needn't be afraid 
they'll cry. We don't allow cry babies here. Do 
we, mother's boys?" 

If her voice was a trifle husky, the promptings of 
a sob zigzagging through it all, and the big eyes 
misty with unshed tears, her guests did not notice. 
Here was something different I And the tissue- 
wrapped packages encouragingly small 1 They 
seized upon this novel contest with exclamatory de- 
light. 

Peggy, with a final gulp of the struggling sobs, 
sped to her room, changed the delicate lingerie 
frock for a stout ankle-length pique, then — went 
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slowly to the kitchen. How were Annie and Katie 
going to take the startling order to put aside the pre- 
pared refreshments and begin all over again? The 
order was not easy to give and she shrank inwardly 
before the cook's tightening lips. But Katie only 
saw the proudly poised head and the resolute curves 
of the soft mouth. She had lived with Mrs. Trow- 
bridge for three years and knew that this spirited 
demeanor meant that she, Katie, should surrender — 
sooner or later. Just why, Katie never could tell. 
She only knew that she always eventually did what 
this courteously determined little woman wanted — ^ 
and felt less ashamed when she surrendered promptly. 
To change a party over suddenly like this was out- 
rageous — yes. But — 

Peggy thanked her, then rested her head a moment 
on Katie's broad shoulder. 

" O Katie 1 " she whispered, " you're so good ! " 

" An' who wouldn't be good t' th' likes o' her? " 
asked Katie of Annie after she had gone. ** 'Tis 
that swate she is alius. Makin' yez do what she 
wants like a rale lady should, an' then cryin' on yez 
shoulder like yez own childerl Th' saints bless 
herl" 

Peggy, standing by the garage, watching a long 
gray roadster race toward the house, felt a pressing 
need of all the blessings the saints could shower. 
The hardest thing of all was to tell Ed. 

He leapt from the car. 

" Ed? John? " he cried anxiously. 
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" Oh, Ed 1 " she gasped. " I forgot you might 
think we were sick." 

He listened in silence while she poured out her 
tale — in part. 

" What's the difference, dear," he soothed. 
" You're paying them in as good coin as you got. 
If they don't like your party let 'em lump it." 

" But — " she whispered — and told him the rest. 

" You've ffiven the prizes I " he repeated, his mind 
veering quickly to the significant point. " What are 
you going to do when this foolishness with the boys 
is over? " 

Peggy dropped her eyes, not wanting to see Ed's 
dismayed expression as she answered faintly: 

** * Bucolic pastimes.' " 

There was a taut silence. Her eyes rose to his in 
desperate pleading. He shook his head belliger- 
ently. 

** I guess not I You turned down your chance at 
that a week ago. Look at that sky — it means a 
settled rain by to-morrow." 

" You can get in the buckwheat to-night," cried 
Peggy. " It's full moon." Her hands clasped his 
arm. " Ed, dear, I've got to do this now — or 
nothing." 

" Look here, Peggy," he returned, frowning. 
" You turned up your nose at your own sort of 
party when there was time to plan for it. Now, 
you plump down on me this way at a moment's 
notice, and try to make me seem a selfish brute 
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if I won't help you. Do you call that fair?" 

" No," said Peggy, with beautiful candor. ** It's 
dirt mean. But you are going to help me — aren't 
you?" 

The upturned face was trustful — and riotously 
lovely. As easy to harbor anger against a dewy 
rose. His eyes scanned those little scudding clouds, 
then came to Peggy's face again. The loss of a 
field of buckwheat was a small thing indeed com- 
pared to the magnitude of her party to Peggy. She 
had been planning it for two weeks, gaily, happily, 
her whole world centering about her party, her 
" beautiful party " 1 And now this woe-begone little 
face! 

"It's a hold-up, all right," said he. "But — I 
guess we can pull it off. I'll set the hands right off 
to fixing the dancing platform, then telephone all the 
Redville beaux. They'll come on the jump and glad 
of the chance. And I'll send for Ichy Sam. Now, 
what else? " 

Peggy, with no waste of words, told him, and 
turned to go only to run back with arms upheld. " I 
just wanted to — to — " 

" — cuddle against your Ed's heart who loves 
you," he said and gathered her in his arms. " Well, 
I love you enough for all the rest of the world, so 
don't you care, pet." 

" * Bucolic pastimes ' will give them their comup- 
pence," she quavered. 

He smiled — queerly. 
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** And don't you care for that either, little wife." 
Kissed and comforted, knowing that with Ed at 
the helm, the party would go on apace, she ran back, 
one-half of her precious hour still left her. She took 
a moment to peer cautiously through the curtains to 
see how things were progressing on the veranda. 
With a chubby finger in each rosy mouth the little 
" wild birds " looked up shyly, but fearlessly, at the 
encircling group. The women's excited voices and 
laughter told Peggy that the contest for the prizes 
was on in earnest. And the laughing remarks re- 
vealed that some had already overcome the conver- 
sational timidity of the bashful babies — not such a 
rare matter, had they but known it. 

She went once more to the kitchen, this time as a 
helper, working briskly till her hour was up and a 
little over — long enough for the prizes to be opened 
and examined and commented upon. 



CHAPTER XXV 

TWELVE heads turned expectantly at the sound 
of the hostess's footsteps. Peggy, with a 
curious sensation of being some one else entirely, 
heard herself saying lightly : 

" Come, mother's boys, you're going to play * lit- 
tle farmers ' now. But first, let's get under the trees ; 
a veranda isn't just the thing for a background." 

Scenting another surprise, exchanging pleased 
glances, laughing, chattering, they tripped after her 
to the trees. Mother and babies dropped to the 
ground — three romping, happy children to all ap- 
pearance. The guests quickly occupied the rustic 
chairs surrounding the equally rustic and harmoniz- 
ing tables, for, on each table stood a plate of warm 
fresh cookies and a pitcher of cider, aromatically 
sweet I The exclamations of delight that accom- 
panied the consumption of the simple viands was out 
of all proportion to their merit — to Peggy. Yet 
dder and cakes disappeared too quickly for their 
pleasure to be pretension. 

And there was no questioning the honest enjoy- 
ment with which they stretched themselves on the 
grass beside the babies — talking, giggling, mis- 
chievously cunning little boys now that their mother's 

magic presence gave them courage. It was not 

igi 
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hard to kill time at this performance, and the healthy 
fat youngsters, kicking and squirming, making a game 
of the change of clothes, were ample provocation for 
the "Ohsl" and "Ahsl" and "Little dears 1'* 
and " Precious darlings 1 " showered upon them. 
And when, transformed by miniature shirts and over- 
alls and flapping straw hats into the " little farmers " 
that always so delighted their father's heart, the ac- 
clamations were so heartily spontaneous that Peggy's 
heart warmed faintly, skeptical though it now was. 

A very little while then — " Oh 1 — oh 1 Ichy 
Sam 1 " cried three-year-old Eddie, his fat legs 
scurrying towards the approaching team. And 
" Oh-h-h I Oh-h-h-h ! " sounded and resounded 
shrilly the women's excited voices, their vibrations 
mingling with the creaking of wagon wheels and the 
rattling of wagon boards. 

"Whoa, Jack I Whoa, Gill I " drawled a voice, 
destined by nature and aided by training to arouse 
the risibilities of the hearer. Its owner, fat and ro- 
tund and freckled and red-headed and flapping- 
hatted, his trousers grotesquely short, his purple ging- 
ham shirt yawning flagrantly between buttons, rolled 
from the seat as might a toppling barrel, advancing 
with a little short-winded trot. An outbreak of irre- 
pressible mirth greeted his appearance. 

" Cackle — cackle — cackle I " was his greeting. 
" If 'twas hens, now, thar'd be aigs, at least. But 
women I Hellsbend I They jest cackle in a no-count 
shif'less way alius. Wall, poor critters, y' can't help 
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*t. Thar y' go — cacklin* aginl Stop itl Great 
hefty critters 's some o' you be — ought t' know bet- 
ter 'n t' strain yerselves thataway. If y' was nach- 
ral, let out t' yer rightful pounds, 'twould be differ- 
ent — silly, but not rickless. But squze in to bustin' 
like sassages in the skin — Goldast it I Thar y' go 
squealinM 'T won't be safe t' mention ary other 
animal er you'll be bleatin' an' brayin' an' mewin' an' 
bawlin' 1 Come, pile in here, an' let's git this fool 
business over. Wait I Humly ones fust. Humph ! 
No ch'ice as fer 's I kin see. S'pose some dangfool 
husband er sweetheart thinks each 'n you as good- 
lookin' as a prize heifer. Wall, no 'countin' fer 
taste ! " 

Emitting constant shrieks of delight they tumbled 
excitedly to the wagon's bottom, sinking with rap- 
turous sighs upon the bedding of sweet hay. " Oh I 
this is great — great I " came so numerously as to 
be almost a chant. 

Ichy Sam, on his high seat, looked back before 
starting. 

"If thar's ary onattached dam-sel wants t' set 
'side o' me, she kin. I'm a bach. 'Tain't funny, 
but go 'head an' squeal. Can't help natur, I see. I 
wouldn't marry nary one o' you, not with six leetle 
nanny goats thrown in. It's jest that I ain't takin' 
chances on havin' some i-rate husband p'int a door 
key on me an' sw'ar t' take my galluses if I have you 
back. I'm dolfc/o^gety fond o' these galluses. 
Had 'em now goin' on twenty year. Had new 'las- 
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tic, an' new buckles, an' new leathers on 'em, but the 
same old openings is thar — alius had a friendly feel- 
in' fer tham openin's. 

** Wall, leetle sorrel," this to the dainty red-tinged 
blonde climbing to the seat beside him, ** you an' me 
an' ole Jack thar air triplets — sure's dogs has 
crooked legs I " 

They jostled over the fields — a wagonful of ex- 
cited, shrilly rampant femininity. Peggy held the 
baby so as to hide her bewildered face. She was in 
a daze. This buffoonery I They liked it 1 — liked 
it just as did Ichy Sam's homespun neighbors, ac- 
cepting as did they, his pointed truths for hilarious 
jokes I 

Their destination was a huge haystack. Again 
crescendoes of " Oh-h-hs " and " Ah-h-hs 1 " mounted 
high. Also, every one of the twelve guests, irre- 
spective of age or weight, scrambled up or was 
boosted up, laughing with delight or shrieking with 
ecstatic terror, to the top of the stack, gleefully slid- 
ing, or tumbling, down again. Ichy Sam bobbed 
from one to the other, boosting here, helping to 
arise there, joshing and chaffing without end. Peggy 
had not slid down a haystack since a child, the adult 
community not ordinarily indulging in this bucolic 
pastime. But seeing that she was expected to take 
part in the wonderful merry-making, she took a few 
slides, and found herself giggling over it as irrespon- 
sibly as when a child of ten. Somehow, it was fun. 
And Ichy Sam's panting, " Dang you, Peggy, y' git 
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light weights fer friends next time er boost these here 
battleships yerself," brought as rippling peals of 
mirth from her as from the others. 

Then the bell on the barn tapped, welcome signal 
to Ichy Sam that the dancing platform was in readi- 
ness and the beaux assembled, and his strenuous la- 
bors over. With celerity he bundled them to the 
wagon, scolding and berating them like children, and 
like children they shrieked gleefully and obeyed him. 

The next two hours were two shining passages of 
time to Mrs. Trowbridge's guests. To dance on a 
platform under the trees, to the strains of a gaily 
raucous fiddle that ground out spirited tunes in en- 
chantingly wheezy fashion 1 And with "natives"! 
— strapping young farmers with red bandannas 
knotted picturesquely about their necks (a " bucolic " 
touch foreign to Redville, inspired by the " Bucolic 
Pastimes " of the moving pictures, and worn in a 
spirit of gay deviltry; but this, happily, they did not 
know). There was no lack of dancing ability, 
either of city or country feet. Two-step, and one- 
step, and square dances followed one another in joy- 
ous succession. 

Ichy Sam, ubiquitous and never-ceasing, called off 
the square dances in high, singing treble, varying the 
monotony with interpolations of, " Swing yer pretty 
gal ! " — ** Swing 'er if y' love 'er, cheat 'er if y' 
don't I " — " Ole white hat with a hole in the crown, 
ladies in the center an' gents all aroun' I " — " Gran' 
right an' left, slim li'l gal, gal o' heft ! " 
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Peggy danced as gaily as the visitors, and with 
the lightness of a sprite, experience giving her pre- 
paredness for the fun-provoking exploits of the men. 
In quick explanatory asides she scattered informa- 
tion to her guests, scattered it in prettily boastful 
fashion, as though it was something they should 
know, and were necessarily to be laughed at for not 
knowing. They took it in the same gay humor, 
though, at first, it was a bit startling to expect to 
be swung decorously by one's partner, and, in a 
breath, find one's self at the opposite side of the plat- 
form, and have to scurry madly back, in step, ready 
for the next call. And slightly disconcerting to be 
lifted oflF one's feet and swirled round like a top, 
when the " call " was merely " corners all." But 
Peggy's guests learned quickly, and what they 
couldn't effect with ease they did with the best grace 
they could and laughed merrily over their blunders, 
and enjoyed it all, hugely. 

In one of the waits between dances, Mrs. Wyman, 
the one who had defended Peggy in the betraying 
conversation on the veranda, joined her hostess. 

" You are giving us magic," she cried. " Magic 
— * the-way-not-our-own,' as some one ha's aptly de- 
scribed it. The faint little difference between * thy 
way ' and * my way ' ! What a fascinating, allur- 
ing, wonderfully revivifying thing it is. And Ichy 
Sam I " She laughed droUy. " Shall we ever be 
able to repay you for Ichy Sam? I would cut my 
bosom friend if she even hinted at * fat,' and here 
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Ichy Sam has been crowding my fat down my throat 
all afternoon and I have bubbled with delight over 
it. It takes a natural born comedian to get a laugh 
out of one's pet weakness. It's curious, isn't it? A 
comedian has only to open his mouth and we laugh 
irresistibly, it really never matters what he says." 
Her tone changed. " Your husband is charming. I 
understand now why you always say * my husband ' 
so proudly. Only — he doesn't seem a bit like a 
farmer, not my traditional idea of a farmer, surely." 

"Sh-hl" cautioned Peggy archly. "Don't let 
Mr. Trowbridge hear you say that I He wants his 
profession stamped all over him." 

" Profession? " murmured Mrs. Wyman. ^' Pro- 
fessionf Why, yes; of course/' 

Low as it was, Peggy heard. 

A dinner bell rang. 

" Now we eat," laughed Peggy. They did. Not 
lobster patties and salads and fruit-shaped ices, but 
thick chilled pumpkin pies and apple turnovers, hot 
spiced cakes and cinnamon rolls and doughnuts, and 
pies luscious with mince meat, baked within the hour I 
And there was rich fresh milk to drink, and cider, 
and unfermented grape juice, and buttermilk, and big 
cups of coffee golden with cream I 

Peggy's guests had been brought in the Trow- 
bridge pleasure automobiles, a big touring car and a 
roadster, but for the return trip Ichy Sam drove up 
the farm motor truck, the bottom covered with hay. 

" Oh ! " cried Mr?. Slade as she espied the truck, 
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Mrs. Slade being the guest who had called Peggy 
the unpleasant names on the veranda that afternoon. 
** It seems you've thought of everything, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge, that I've always wanted to do. I don't be- 
lieve I've ever had quite such a glorious after- 
noon 1 " 

" Nor I "— " Nor I "— " Nor I "— came in quick 
succession from the others. Quickly they crowded 
about their hostess and, in the usual feminine chorus, 
poured out their praise of the party — and very hon- 
est, hearty praise it was, with genuinely expressed 
compliments of the hostess, this time. 

Peggy listened in a strangely still way as first one, 
then another, endowed her with especial virtue and 
grace and cleverness. Then came a feverish bril- 
liancy to the dusky eyes and a nervous trembling of 
the lips — ominous symptoms to her husband, watch- 
ing her with apprehensive scrutiny. 

"And," added Mrs. Slade during a lull, "it 
wasn't just * party ' you gave us, but a special party, 
a distinctive party, a party that had a value outside 
of the things we did — and that value was yourself, 
Mrs. Trowbridge. To know so well just what we 
would like and just how to whet our appetite for one 
pleasure with another! Why, it's genius 1 And I 
want to — " 

'' Just a minute I '' 

That high-keyed voice with a challenging defi- 
ance in it caused a swift silence to fall upon Peggy's 
chattering guests. They were grouped about the 
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big serving table under the trees, Peggy and Mrs. 
Slade standing at one end facing each other. 

" You've had a country party — just what you 
wanted. But / didn't know you wanted it," contin- 
ued the hysterical young voice. " And you've en- 
joyed it, but / didn't know you'd enjoy it I / was 
going to give you a bridge whist, / planned a whist 
party, and I didn't give it because I overheard you a 
while ago on the veranda call me a cheat and a copy- 
cat and say I was aping your whists. It took that, 
all that, to make me understand." 

Stillness — just stillness, utter, profound, para- 
lyzing, followed upon Peggy's words. 

Her guests stood stock still and gazed at her, here 
a stiffly suspended hand holding a cup, there a sand- 
wich held motionless between parted lips ; Katie and 
Annie, tray in hands, stopped suddenly short, stood 
like two grotesque statues; the men's bodies grew 
rigid — the whole scene curiously like a stiffly posed 
group awaiting the snap of a camera. 

One person alone moved — Peggy's husband. In 
a bound he was at her side, a compelling hand on her 
arm. 

" Tell them why you said that," he commanded. 
** Now, Peggy, now I Don't you see, dear, that they 
don't understand." 

Peggy gazed into her husband's perturbed face, 
then her eyes turned again upon her guests, saw 
their dismay and embarrassment. 

" Oh 1 " she cried, her hands reaching out implor- 
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ing. ^' OhI Why — why — Oh, you must under- 
stand I It's just that I couldn't stand it to be praised 
for something that / didn't do. Mr. Trowbridge 
wanted me to give you our own kind of party on the 
start, but / didn't think you'd like it. I copied your 
kind, planned it as nearly like yours as I could — 
then I overheard you talking and I was — was 
ashamed to go on with a whist party — I gave the 
whist prizes for the baby talking contest to gain time 
and — and Ed did all the rest." 

She waited a tense moment. No one spoke. 

" Oh, please, please understand. I was cross at 
first when I overheard that, but only at first. I like 
you, all of you. You've been lovely to me — You 
gave me the best that you had — And it was only 
fair that I should give you of my best — But I tried 
to cheat you — and all afternoon I've been growing 
more and more ashamed because I didn't know 
enough to give our own kind of party of myself — 
And then — then to be called lovely names and given 
the credit — " She clutched at Ed — " Oh, darling, 
make them understand." 

But Peggy's husband didn't have to make them 
understand. No one there, not even the least 
kindly, but that caught the beautiful spirit of Peg- 
gy's confession. And as it dawned fully upon them 
— the cruel blow her woman's pride had received, 
her recovery from it and quick resourcefulness, the 
sweetness and true hospitality she had shown during 
all these trying hours, and the fine honesty that 
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wouldn't let her accept credit for something that she 
didn't think she deserved — they broke into a hub- 
bub of excited exclamation, crowded about her, shook 
her hand, kissed her, the party now doubly success- 
ful because of this new interest. And it was a full 
hour later before Peggy's " afternoon " — with its 
ups and downs, its surprises, hurry, fight against 
time, victory snatched from defeat — was at an end. 

But though Peggy's " afternoon " was over, her 
husband's work was not. The buckwheat had to get 
in, and the only way to make sure that it did, was to 
go himself with the men and work with them till it 
was done. Ichy Sam had no more than started with 
the truckful of happy laughing women before the 
host had rounded up his men and started for the 
fields. It was midnight when he returned — and 
found Peggy on the veranda awaiting him. 

"Good heavens, pet, what're you doing here?" 
he cried. " Why weren't you in bed and asleep 
hours ago? " 

Peggy snuggled to him, laughing, sobbing. 

" I'm waiting to tell you something. I'm never, 
never, never again going to try to be something I'm 
not. All this summer I've thought I was a swan and 
all the time I was just a — a — goose." 

Peggy's husband caught her in a grip so tight it 
hurt, his tiredness swiftly gone. He upturned the 
contrite face. 

" A goose ? " he laughed. " Well, hardly 1 But 
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just the gamest little fighter going — beaten and then 
comes back." 

" A goose," repeated Peggy stoutly. " A silly 
woman who ran after new gods because I didn't 
know enough to appreciate my own. But " — her 
voice leaping with the joy of achievement, the most 
glorious of all achievements to Peggy — " Pve 
learned! " 

It was a few days later. 

Peggy closed the diary, sat with chin in a cupped 
hand — which meant that Peggy was thinking very 
deeply. In a little while she opened the diary to 
add something: 

" An explorer was what Ed called me, and the 
dictionary says an explorer is one who makes dis- 
coveries by traveling in unknown or imperfectly 
known regions. Yesterday I bought some books 
about explorers and they all tell how the explorer 
has troubles in these unknown regions, and how, as 
soon as he gets out of his trouble in one unknown 
region he goes to another — and another — and an-^ 
other — and he always has troubles, and he always 
keeps a-going — " 

Something flashed from Peggy's eyes, a laugh, a 
daring, a curious understanding of herself. 

" I wonder what unknown region and just what 
trouble I'll find next.'' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE door was open between the living-room, 
where Peggy sat, and the room designated 
as " office," in which were her husband and their 
neighbor, Tom Wilmers. The men's voices came 
to her distinctly. At first the voices held her atten- 
tion. The door was usually closed, and she seldom 
heard her husband's business voice, something sin- 
gularly different from the tones he used toward his 
wife and children. Soon the words caught her ears : 

" What's Lew Robb doing now? " 

" He was a conductor on a trolley in Rochester, 
last I heard of him," came Tom Wilmers' voice, a 
voice that lacked the assured ring of the other's. 

"And Jim Drake?" 

" Clerking in Hansel's provision market in Buf- 
falo." 

"Um-ml He told me he was going to start a 

market of his own. Thought he didn't have enough 

capital. The mortgage about covered the value of 

the place — did, in fact, for any one but me. If it 

hadn't been right next to the Thomas place, that I 

got just before, I should have had to foreclose on 

Drake to square myself. Having the two farms 

bunched made Drake's worth the other thousand. 

203 
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Then Johnson's place was on the other side of 
Drake's, and I held the mortgage on that." 

" And foreclosed it last month," said Wilmers 
sharply. 

" After lending to within fourteen hundred of its 
market value. Johnson's now living in Buffalo on 
the fourteen hundred I paid on the deed, looking for 
a job, I understand. Sheldon told me yesterday that 
he had one promised — driving a delivery for a gro- 
cery." 

" Does all this mean that you think I'll be looking 
for a job as driver of a delivery wagon next? " asked 
Wilmers, and again the tone was sharp, the sharp- 
ness of a man keyed above his normal pitch. " Well, 
I won't. But, if I am, my wife won't be eating her 
heart out for some one to talk to. City people boast 
about not knowing their next-door neighbors. 
They've got nothing on Redville in that, let me tell 
you, even if their boast was true. Which it's not. 
Mrs. Drake's had more callers in six months in Buf- 
falo than she had all the twenty years she lived in 
that red farm-house at the Bend. She has church 
friends 'n' lodge friends 'n' club friends." His hand 
thumped the desk by which he sat. " You think 
it's bad business to mortgage my farm to get an 
automobile I But if your wife was away from her 
folks, and in a neighborhood whose women 'd let 
her dry-rot, for all of them, I guess she'd get an auto- 
mobile or anything else that'd add to her happiness. 
You're thinking that you can afford to humor your 
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wife and I can't mine. Well, I will — if it means 
a delivery wagon or the back end of a street-car for 
the rest of my days." 

" 'Nough said," laughed the other. " Now, just 
read this verse. It's a little formality that I always 
insist on. Then we'll proceed to business." 

The verse, printed in italics on a card the size of 
a cabinet photograph and mounted in a silver frame, 
stood on the desk. Trowbridge pushed it forward. 

Worm or beetle — drought or tempest — 

On a farmer's land may fall ; 
But, for first-class ruination, 

Trust a mortgage 'gainst them all. 

Young Wilmers laughed harshly. 

" All right. I've read it. Now — " 

" You can have the money in the morning," came 
in business tones. " The title's clear, which makes 
this an easier matter than some." 

" You say the title's clear " — with another harsh 
laugh. "You were expecting me, thenl And I 
s'pose you think my place is as good as in your pocket 
already I " 

" To be frank, Wilmers, I do. If you were bor- 
rowing the money to improve your land, or to get 
machinery, or for any productive thing, I'd look on 
the matter diflFerently. But if your farm hasn't 
earned enough over and above your living to buy 
an automobile now, there's little chance of your be- 
ing able to pay the mortgage when it's due — with 
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interest and the upkeep of an automobile added. 
My father-in-law's just bought an automobile — cash 
down. A few years ago he couldn't have bought a 
second-hand bicycle. Why not go over and talk to 
him ? His farm's about the size of yours, and 'twas 
all he could do to squeeze a living out of it till he 
took up scientific farming. Now — well, John Pat- 
ton's passed the line where we say a man's making 
a living. Farmers from all the Eastern States are 
buying the Patton seed potatoes." 

" Pm not old enough to fall heir to a rich son-in- 
law," was the short answer. 

" Pve never helped John Patton to the extent of 
a dollar; nor have I been asked to," said Trow- 
bridge, quietly. " Pm a good many dollars in, try- 
ing to keep abreast of the old man's methods, 
though," he added, laughing in humorous apprecia- 
tion. " Pm what you might term a natural conserva- 
tive — it's always easier for me to think an old way 
is better than a new one. But I can see a thing when 
it's proved under my nose — which is lucky for me, 
all right." 

" That your father and grandfather were rich 
men was lucky for you, too," said Wilmers dryly. 
" And that your Uncle Abe and your Aunt Lucy had 
no children of their own to leave their properties 
to." 

"Yes; I guess you can call that luck. But Pve 
doubled the whole of it, Wilmers, and Pve another 
name for that. Your father left you your farm, too, 
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and — honestly, I'd like to see you leave it clear 
and as much again to your son." He waited a mo- 
ment. ** Ten o'clock to-morrow morning; how's 
that?" 

'* I'll be here," Wilmers grunted. 

Trowbridge passed into the room where his wife 
was. 

*' You here 1 I thought you said you were going 
to your mother's." 

'* Or else you'd had the door shut," she laughed. 
" I'm glad you didn't know. You acted mighty de- 
cent to him, Ed." 

" Better than the surly cuss deserved, all right. 
But he's on the raw now. The Wilmers are as proud 
as Lucifer. That place has been in the Wilmers 
family almost as long as this in the Trowbridge, 
and Tom'U be full as cut over losing it as I'd be to 
see mine slip through my fingers. I'll give the 
Dutchman an interest and let him work it as a truck 
farm. I can't keep Herman a hand after this fall, 
anyhow. He's got a few dollars ahead and ambi- 
tions. He's mourned over Wilmers' place being 
planted to staples ever since he saw it. Lying as it 
does, sheltered from the north winds and the sun on 
it all day, he says, makes it a * Gott-giben druck 
farm.' And I guess it does. The Dutchman's a 
sharp one. His innocent seeming question as to 
what I'd lease him the unplowed corners in all my 
fields for, put me wise for the first time to the value 
of those corners. Since then I've planted to the 
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fence-rail. But nobody's going to teach Tom Wil- 
mers anything," he laughed, somewhat scoffingly. " I 
knew that my advice to go see your father was 
thrown away when I gave it." 

*' But why didn't you tell him about turning it into 
a truck farm 1 " cried his wife. 

" I guess that would have been the last blow to 
Wilmers," chuckled the man. *' A truck farm's be- 
neath his dignity altogether. Then, it's not the reg- 
ulation thing round here. Plant to wheat and corn 
and potatoes, no matter what kind of land you've got 
— slap on a mortgage, and continue to plant this 
year same's you did last. Then " — he laughed 
again — ** a delivery wagon and a cozy tenement 1 
Pm going over to Endwater, and Pve got to use the 
big car. But if you want to take the boys with you 
to your mother's, I can run you over now and get 
you as I come home." 

" I don't — think — PU go to see — Ma to-day, 
Ed." She gazed up into his face, somewhat pite- 
ously. " Are you — - sure Mr. Wilmers won't be 
able to pay off the mortgage, ever? " 

"Nothing's sure; but it's a hundred to one shot 
he won't." He caught her up to kiss her good-by. 
** Now, little girl, don't you worry about Tom Wil- 
mers. It's his funeral. And he's no one to blame 
but himself — blind bat 1 " 

Peggy walked to the window, after her husband 
had left, and looked down at a white-gabled house 
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that stood on a slope about two miles away. The 
Trowbridge farm home occupied the highest piece of 
land for miles around. The country on every side 
rolled gradually to this summit, and so very gradu- 
ally that only at the top did realization of its full al- 
titude come. From the window where Peggy stood 
she could see the village of Redville, three miles 
away; a lake to the left of it; a little river that me- 
andered through billowing fields of grain; scatter- 
ing houses, some standing out boldly in the open, 
some half hid by surrounding trees. It was a mag- 
nificent stretch of country. The view was one to 
rhapsodize over, with the green earth, purplish wa- 
ters, and blue sky coalescing their colors into an 
opalesque glory. 

Peggy's gaze was very intent; but she saw con- 
sciously only one thing — the house where a young 
wife was " eating her heart out for some one to 
talk to." 

" Ohl " she said suddenly — a sharp " Oh!" of 
pain — and brought her hands up against her heart 
— a heart that was burning with shame. 

Only two miles away 1 And Mrs. Wilmers was a 
stranger in Redville — and she had never once been 
to see her I 

The Wilmers place was off the main road. Per- 
haps if she had passed the house — 

"No," her heart answered honestly; '* I just 
didn't think about it, is all. I have my friends, and 
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I'm not lonesome, and because I didn't need her com- 
pany I didn't think about her needing mine." 

Her eyes turned upon house after house in the dis- 
tance. Nor had she been in this house, nor this, nor 
this. Mr. Wilmers had spoken about Mrs. Drake's 
having more friends in Buffalo than here. She could 
not well have fewer — if all Redville had treated 
her as Mrs. Trowbridge had. Nor did it lessen 
Peggy's own shame to know that the neighborhood 
was distinctly unsocial. She had not realized it 
before — that, though she knew all about her neigh- 
bors, she knew them scarcely at all ! She had a lit- 
tle close circle — her mother ; a few friends in Red- 
ville village; a few in Greencastle, her girlhood 
home; several intimates in Endwater, the county 
seat; " these few and no more." 

And every one about her was the samel Each 
with her own close circle. Only that each may not 
have voluntarily drawn the circle close for herself, 
but may have had it drawn for her. Mrs. Wilmers 
was very reserved, she had been told — she had not 
known this for herself, she thought miserably. And 
Tom Wilmers was reserved almost to churlishness. 
His wife could not expect to draw friends through 
him. Nor was his the exuberant, overflowing per- 
sonality of her own husband, who could fill the house 
to forgetfulness of the presence of others. Wilmers 
could only love his wife silently — and mortgage his 
homestead for an automobile to lessen her loneliness I 
Smarting tears crept from under Peggy's lashes. 
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" He said Ed would do as much for me. And 
Ed would, too! Only Ed don't have to. And — 
and — poor Tom Wilmers — " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

MRS. WILMERS dropped the garment she was 
rubbing into the tub, took her hands from 
the soap-suds, dried them hastily on her apron, and 
went to answer the sharp rapping on the front door. 

"Hello! Hel-lol Wa-itI" 

The words were not addressed to Mrs. Wilmers, 
but to Mrs. Wilmers' husband. The man, stalking 
toward the wheat-field beyond, turned back at the 
imperative call and frantically waving arms. 

Peggy stood on the little stoop, her lips parted in 
excitement, her impatient eyes fastened on the slowly 
moving figure of the man. She did not hear the 
door open, nor see Mrs. Wilmers' eyes travel over 
her from head to foot — over the rose-trimmed hat, 
over the smart pongee frock with its unmistakable 
tailored stamp, over the silk-clad ankles with the lit- 
tle tan slippers to match. This on Monday morn- 
ing — with Mrs. Wilmers in blue print, hair care- 
lessly knotted, and hands reddened with hot suds I 

"Do you want to see me — or my husband?" 
asked Mrs. Wilmers coldly. And another note than 
coldness trembled in her voice. 

Peggy turned, almost bursting with her pent-up 
tenderness, hardly able to await the scheduled time 
of its unfoldment. 

212 
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" I want to see both of you," she cried. " Him 
for a little bit, and then you for a long, long 
while 1" 

Tom Wilmers came up the steps of the stoop. 
He was still " on the raw." He had the feeling that 
he wanted to kick some one, and was no more amia- 
ble because he suspected that the " some one " should 
be himself. But there is a purging quality in sun- 
shine. And it was very brilliant, very entrancing 
sunshine, indeed, that now radiated from Peggy's 
blissful face. The bitterness left Wilmers' eyes. 
He smiled a welcome, with the instinctive masculine 
tribute to feminine loveliness. He did not see his 
wife's face stiffen, nor note her coldness as she led 
the way to the living-room. 

It was a large, sunny room, simply furnished. 
But one glance sufficed to show that Mrs. Wilmers 
had an eye for harmony of color and lines which was 
as rare in Redville as elsewhere. The room had not 
yet received its daily cleaning; the washing had come 
first. Dust showed plainly on the surface of the fur- 
niture ; newspapers were strewn about. The hostess 
saw only the untidiness. Peggy did not see the un- 
tidiness at all, nor anything in detail — now. Aft- 
erward she saw the whole room in retrospect — 
every chair and book and picture ; and one thing, an 
etching of a woman standing alone by a broken stone 
gate, Peggy saw ceaselessly. 

She was too full of her subject now for her mind 
to encompass anything else. She began upon it at 
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once, tumbling out the words in her hurry for its im- 
port to reach her hearers. 

" I accidentally overheard you and Mr. Trow- 
bridge talking together just now," she explained. 
"And—" 

The " and " was quite a story before Peggy had 
finished. It included her husband's statements, and 
some of the inside history of her father's success, 
and conversations she had had with Herman on 
truck-farming, and many of Peggy^s own views on all 
of these matters. 

Peggy's eyes hid behind a thick curtain of lashes 
when she felt a little afraid of the reception of her 
words, and came out with fascinating suddenness 
when she had safely passed the danger point. And 
she blushed, and dimpled, and tilted her head at de- 
liciously attractive angles, as unconscious of herself 
the while as a bird trilling out its song-filled heart. 

Mrs. Wilmers had never seen any one like Peggy, 
in whom the child and the woman alternated at a 
breath, and who had been smiled on so lavishly all 
her life that she accepted smiles and admiration as a 
natural feminine due. Mrs. Wilmers immediately 
branded Mrs. Trowbridge as a coquette — and a 
coquette of the most brazen sort; for all of this bat- 
tery of loveliness was directed flagrantly upon the 
husband, and, crowning insult! the husband drank it 
all in with rapt eyes — really, with rapt ears. 

Edna Wilmers did not know till this moment that 
her husband had planned to get her an automobile. 
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She was deeply touched by the heroic sacrifice it in- 
volved; and she was truly glad that she had learned 
the truth in time to prevent the purchase. She was 
a sweet, true, more than ordinarily sensible young 
woman. But she was already bitter toward Mrs. 
Trowbridge for her long neglect. Tom had told 
her that the elder Mrs. Trowbridge and Mrs. Wil- 
mers had been neighbors, and Tom had expected 
that the young women would be warm friends. Edna 
had expected it, too; and every day, during those 
first months, she had arrayed herself and put her 
house in order, in preparation for Mrs. Trowbridge's 
call. And every day, and every day, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge had not come ! She had heard the grinding 
noise of the automobile as it climbed the little grade 
just beyond Wilmers Lane, and had waited for it to 
make the turn that should bring it before her door — 
waited and waited. 

Then she had known that Mrs. Trowbridge would 
not come — or any one. Visiting was done as neigh- 
bor met with neighbor driving to and from town, or 
beside a gate on the way, while a horse impatiently 
pawed the ground. Her own gate was not on a 
traveled road. Tom's wayside visiting consisted of 
a brief ** How d'y' do " and no more. She could 
count on the fingers of one hand the guests who had 
come to her house on a purely social visit. This in 
two years. And she had been brought up in a vil- 
lage, with its intimate social life. 

And she had wanted to know Mrs. Trowbridge 
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so desperately, had gazed up at the big house on 
the summit with such frenzied longing, that it had 
seemed as if its mistress must come 1 Once, in her 
crazed loneliness, she had begged Tom to take her 
up there. She wondered now, bitterly, why Tom 
hadn't — since he seemed to find such rapture in 
contemplating Mrs. Trowbridge. 

Mrs. Wilmers, blinded by her jealousy, and her 
two years' accumulated bitterness, saw none of the 
tenderness and childish supplication for forgiveness 
in Peggy's glances directed shyly toward herself. 
To Edna Wilmers these glances meant that Mrs. 
Trowbridge was keeping an eye on the wife to see 
how much further she could safely exercise her wan- 
ton fascinations on the husband. 

Tom Wilmers sat silent after Peggy had finished. 
He was overcome by his stupidity in not having 
seen for himself the simple a-b-c facts that Peggy 
pointed out. Still speechless, his eyes rested full 
upon her, eyes that blazed hotly with the quickened 
blood of hope within him. Peggy read their silent 
message, and sighed blissfully, her own soul relieved 
of some of its burden. 

Edna Wilmers looked on — a moment. Then 
she rose, walked over to the door, stood beside it — 
a hostess ready to bid her guest adieu. Peggy, still 
waiting for some spoken appreciation from Wilmers, 
gave no thought whatever to this move. But Edna 
Wilmers allowed no misconstruction of her attitude. 

" Thank you, Mrs. Trowbridge, for your — inter- 
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est in my husband," she said tensely, and opened the 
door. 

" Edna I " 

Wihners' voice did not hold a reprimand, but dis- 
may — utter, blank. 

Peggy, with a frozen stillness that held her feet 
to the floor, stood for a fraction of a second and 
gazed at Mrs. Wilmers' compressed face — a face 
no longer ** sweet," as Peggy had thought it, but 
hard, bitter, twisted into distorting lines. The hos- 
tess gazed back. 

'* I bid you good morning, Mrs. Trowbridge." 

Somehow Peggy got across the threshold, some- 
how reached her automobile, somehow found herself 
at home. 

" What's gone wrong? " asked Ed in the evening. 
" You look as though — •" He stopped, his eyes on 
her face inquiringly. " I never saw you look like 
this before. Come, Peggy, tell me, and get that 
frost-bitten look out of your eyes." 

Peggy's lips opened, but she did not speak. She 
could not. Even to her husband she could not re- 
veal the awful thing that had happened to her. 

She had been driven out of a woman's house 
like — 

Peggy could not complete the insulting simile. 
And she could not forget it, not for one brief hour. 
At times she felt as if she were shriveling under the 
fire of humiliation that swept and re-swept her. She 
did not dwell upon her kindness that had preceded 
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the outrage. Just one thought lay naked in her 
mind: She had been driven out of Mrs. Wilmers* 
house. 

For two weeks — such weeks as Peggy had never 
spent before — she lived with this thought, and 
hated Edna Wilmers with a still, deadly hatred. She 
was glad that Mrs. Wilmers had no friends, glad 
that she would be forced to leave the Wilmers home- 
stead, and carry the burden that it was through her 
that her husband had lost it. 

But some folks are blessed — cursed, in their own 
opinion ofttimes — with a faculty for finding truth, 
no matter how covered up with barnacles of thought 
it may be. Slowly, with premonitory twinges and up- 
heavings that came, and subsided, and came again, 
each time a little more tumultuous, a little more de- 
structive of its bonds, the truth — the primal factor 
in the case between her and Mrs. Wilmers — lay ex- 
posed before Peggy's eyes. 

The call that Peggy had not made — this was the 
trouble out of which all the succeeding trouble had 
sprung. If Peggy had been friendly with Mrs. Wil- 
mers, there would have been no devastating loneli- 
ness, no need of a mortgage to buy an automobile, 
no unsolicited message for Peggy to carry pell-mell 
to Tom Wilmers. 

" If she and I had visited back and forth, why, 
Ed would have been interested in them, and he 
would have told Tom long ago all that I told him." 

Peggy had come a good way, and along a very 
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thorny road, before she could utter this. Yes; she 
had been wrong — first ; she faced this now, bravely. 

But nothing — nothing — could excuse Edna Wil- 
mers' act, her heart cried fiercely. And she hated 
her! 

This hatred — or something — kept Mrs. Wil- 
mers in Peggy's mind unceasingly. When Peggy 
looked out of a window, she saw her home — where 
she was lonely. And when Peggy tucked her chil- 
dren and their nurse on the back seat of the big car, 
and took her place at the wheel, she saw an empty 
seat beside her where she could be sitting just as well 
as not. 

Then Peggy read some book reviews in the End- 
water Journal signed " E. J. W." " Edna Jackson 
Wilmers," whispered Peggy, and read the reviews 
with a careful measuring of their content. She 
bought the books that she had not yet read. 

" I should have liked her, I know," the whisper- 
ing continued. 

Four dreadful weeks passed. Peggy stood on the 
veranda and looked down at a sloping stretch o£ 
green where a white-gabled house upreared itself„ 
like a tombstone over Peggy's happiness. And a. 
tombstone it should always be until — 

" But I can't 1 " she protested aloud. " I can't 1' 
I can't!" 

" Well, I know what you can do," said Ed's voice 
beside her. " And I know what you're going to* 
do." He seated himself on the wide rail of the 
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veranda and lifted her beside him. " Come — the 
whole story! YouVe agonized over this business 
long enough. What is it — uplift? — or that trou- 
blesome conscience of yours on a toot? Come, out 
tvith it! " 

He listened quietly while Peggy, whispering and 
sobbing, her face averted the while, told the story of 
her visit. 

" So it was you ! I saw that Tom had got a 
hunch somewhere. His wife ought to have crawled 
on her hands and knees to thank you. And she 
turned you out ! What that woman needs is a good 
trouncing." 

" But I should have gone to call on her two years 
ago," came faintly. " It's my fault, really; don't 
you see, Ed? " 

" Come, forget it! " returned her husband sharply. 
** My wife isn't going to take any such blow as this 
and turn the other cheek. Not much ! If you'll get 
dressed on the double-quick, we can get the five- 
o'clock train for Buffalo. We'll have supper and go 
to the theater : — and see if you can't lose some cob- 
webs out of your head on the way," he laughed. 
"How's this?" 

" This " always had its appeal for Peggy. Her 
drooping spirits instantly revived. Her eyes, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the white-gabled house while she was 
hurriedly changing her dress, viewed it now with 
superb indifference. Her husband was honorable, 
and he didn't think she was wrong. " Cobwebs " 
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— that was just what these miserable rankling 
thoughts were, and she should lose them on the way, 
every one 1 

Only — she didn't. Peggy found herself walking 
down the road, next day — not speeding along in an 
automobile, nor behind a spirited horse, nor mounted 
on one, but walking humbly, as befitted her sackcloth- 
and-ashes attitude of mind. A mile, another half 
mile, and Peggy came to the lane that led to the 
Wilmers' house. She took a few steps along this — 
stopped. The nausea of that other day's deadly in- 
sult rushed over her. Swiftly she turned and re- 
traced her steps to the main road. Her heart was 
palpitating madly, not with exertion, but with her 
fear of this force within her that had made her al- 
most go to this woman's house again. 

An automobile was approaching, and the driver's 
gaze was directed on Peggy's retreating figure. 
Peggy dropped her eyes as she recognized her hus- 
band. She stepped into the machine, silent, still 
with downcast eyes. She did not look up, all the 
way home, for fear that her husband was laughing 
at her, or was frowning over her spiritless conduct. 
But Edwin Trowbridge's look was merely specula- 
tive ; he was wondering how long it would be before 
Peggy would go again. 

She did not go the next day, nor the next. But 
on the third day she walked out of the gateway and 
down the road, her step deliberate, her face strangely 
mature. There were no cobwebs in her head now. 
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She shivered just a little as Mrs. Wilmers opened 
the door. 

" I have come to call on you," she said in a low 
voice. " I should have come two years ago. I'm 
sorry I didn't. But — I've come — now." 

Edna Wilmers did not speak. She stood as if 
stricken dumb, gripping the door-knob, looking at her 
visitor with eyes that wore deep circles and were red 
from continuous weeping. 

Peggy waited another moment. 

" Good-by," she said then — gently, because, in 
a strange way, she knew that Edna Wilmers' tragic 
countenance was the outcome of that unpaid call of 
two years ago. 

" No — not good-by," cried a heartbroken voice. 
And Edna Wilmers' story came forth — an an- 
guished story of belated understanding, and remorse, 
and loneliness, and quarrels with her husband over 
that awful morning, with reconciliations that never 
fully brought peace. 

" I didn't dream that you could forgive me. I 
should have crawled all the way to your house if I 
had believed that I could make you understand I " 
sobbed the girl, over and over, in a torrent of self- 
reproach. 

Peggy sprang up. 

** Come, let's see if we can see my house from here 
as plain as I can see yours ! " 

Together, on the lawn, they looked up at the 
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Trowbridge home, then at the other houses within 
their vision. 

Then, very earnestly and a little exaggeratedly, 
because their spirits had been touched and they were 
optimistically young, they planned to seek out and 
to banish any loneliness that might be hid behind 
the walls of these houses. Theirs should be, they 
agreed, an open circle with a place always open to 
the stranger, the lonely, the " heart eating itself out 
for some one to talk to." 

That evening, Peggy's husband, after hearing her 
story, put his hand over his eyes in a playful gesture, 
as if to save them from being blinded by Peggy's daz- 
zling countenance. 

" But you look as if you had found something fine 
to-day, too," she laughed. " What is it? " 

" You," he answered. 

Again, as in the case of Dave and Lily, Peggy de- 
bated if this were a matter that pertained to her 
" house " building. When eventually she set it 
down in the diary it had this explanation at the end : 

" I asked Ed, carefully, so that he'd not suspect 
about my diary — for oh I it would be dreadful if he 
ever saw all Pve written here — if he thought what 
happened between me and Edna had any bearing on 
him and me, as husband and wife. I had to say it 
so guardedly that I thought he might not understand 
well enough to give an opinion. But he answered 
right off. * Yes, because you've flowered out to 
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double the fulness I knew about, and that means 
there's more fragrance and honey for me.' 

" Ed says awfully nice things sometimes. 

" And this — I think this is irue/^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

FOR a little while Peggy contemplated the other 
diners. It was the after-theater crowd; and 
to-night, as on the five previous nights, Peggy was 
part of New York's dazzlingly gowned, perfumed, 
careless, pleasure-seeking midnight throng. The 
week had been one prolonged thrill of ecstasy. The 
never-ceasing crowds, the din and excitement, the 
shops, the theaters, the cafes, the mad momentum of 
it all, held her entranced. Or — had held her. 
To-night there were the same delightful stir and 
glitter and fragrance, the same entrancingly fash- 
ionable crowd, the same luscious thrill pervading 
her. But to-morrow night she would be on the 
sleeper, speeding toward her home and her babies 1 
The nearness to these joys made this evening differ- 
ent from the others — less magical, less consuming. 
To-morrow was her last day in New York — and 
to-morrow she must — 

She leaned toward her husband, coaxingly. 

" I want to spend to-morrow all alone," she re- 
peated. " Let me, please I I want to see the life 
here close at hand before I go home." 

" What have you been seeing? " 

" Sights," said Peggy. 

Trowbridge smiled. 

225 
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"Sights? Well, that's enough for a little girl 
like you to see." 

** I wish you'd get over the idea of my being a 
little girl," mourned Peggy. " You're only seven 
years older than I am, and you talk as though you 
were a hundred I " 

** I'm old enough not to let my pretty Peggy love 
loose in this town," he laughed. " Not with a bug 
in her head to see life — and eyes and a tangle of 
lashes like these." 

Peggy dimpled adorably and devoted herself to 
her salad; but her husband saw a curl of lip and a 
flash of limpid orbs that he knew to be Peggy's 
"do or die " expression. 

" What do you mean by seeing life? " he ques- 
tioned. " I'll take you on the East Side in the morn- 
ing, if that's what you're after. It smells to heaven, 
and you'll want to turn back in a jiffy, is my guess. 
But I'll go the limit with you, honey. How's this? " 

" You dear! But, please, I want to go alone — 
all alone. I can take care of myself. You don't ob- 
ject to my going to Buffalo alone. And New York's 
full of women alone, and girls." 

" Well, my girl shan't go around here alone. I 
can't understand why you want to. What is it you 
want to do that you can't do as well with me along? " 

" I don't know," said Peggy simply. " I can't 
tell what I may want to do — till I get started. I 
just want to go out alone and — and stop here, or 
there, or anywhere, just for no reason, like — like 
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a bird does. It's not that I don't want to be with 
you, dear; but for just this one day I want more to 
be with me. I think I can find what I'm looking for 
better if — if I'm by myself." 

** What you're looking for? But I thought you 
said—" 

" Life, I mean," explained Peggy. " I'd like to 
get underneath a little." She flushed in slight em- 
barrassment. " I've had a line of poetry in my head 
all day. It's about a man all alone in a far-off 
place who came occasionally to the train at a way- 
side station to get the letters and newspapers it 
brought. But more than anything else, he wanted 
' a mouthful of human speech.' I'd like to take * a 
mouthful of human speech ' away with me — some- 
thing that somebody said to me that couldn't have 
been said to any one else, something straight out of 
somebody's heart to mine. You may not understand 
exactly, dear — " 

The man's expression was humorous. 

" I don't understand at all. You're a riddle 
that'll always keep me guessing. But this heart-to- 
heart confab will have to go by the boards, little 
wife." He did some thinking. " And I want your 
promise now that you'll not slip off alone to-morrow 
or — I'll pack you home first thing in the morning." 

"Oh, Ed, you wouldn't 1" 

" Yes, I would. My sweetheart's not going on 
a rampage in this little old town alone. Not 
much I" 
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Peggy's supper was again of supreme interest. 
Her husband smiled, and his eyes watched her war- 

iiy- 

Other masculine eyes, not warily, but openly and 
boldly, watched Peggy's distractingly lovely face — 
a face that dimpled and saddened and was an- 
gelic and elfish and madly seductive, all while the 
clock ticked off a minute. That the admiring gaze 
of sophisticated New York's most sophisticated 
crowd should be bent on her would have been Peg- 
gy's crowning amazement. It was almost too bad 
that she could not know it. Her husband took ac- 
curate stock of the glances. 

" I'm waiting for that promise, pet," said he, 
after a little. 

" Let's leave it till morning," flashed Peggy. 

" All right; but it'll be before you're out of bed. 
You're planning to slip me, you little monkey 1 " 

Peggy sighed. 

" One thing — I shan't go home without my birth- 
day present. It's to be anything I want, isn't it? " 

" That's the agreement." 

" Because I waited till you were ready to bring 
me to New York, and didn't coax you once about it." 

"Yes," laughed her husband. "And if you'll 
promise me now — " 

" No-o," she bubbled. " You may have a change 
of heart in the night." 

Not so. Trowbridge's first waking thought was 
to get Peggy's promise. 
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But — 

It was quiet and empty in Central Park. Only 
the birds and squirrels, chattering together and dart- 
ing restlessly about, were there : the birds and squir- 
rels — and Peggy. She had not meant to come to 
the park. But the streets were so oppressively va- 
cant and dreary. New York was like an empty cir- 
cus ground. Everything was gaunter and uglier and 
less likable than Peggy had dreamed the world could 
be. She fled to the park, dew-laden and cool 
and sweet, like's Peggy's own beautiful home. A 
mounted policeman, quickly suspicious of the exqui- 
sitely gowned, stylish young person hurrying breath- 
lessly along at the unheard-of hour of 4 A. M., fol- 
lowed in her wake. He lost her down a foot-path 
for a little; then, coming upon her in the open, he 
drew in his horse sharply, and sat still. 

Pigeons everywhere — crowding at her feet, rest- 
ing on her shoulders and extended arms, circling 
above her saucily tilted head — not shy pigeons, 
ready to fly away at a breath, but pigeons cooing joy- 
ously over the daybreak. And mingled with the 
cooing were a velvety laugh and soft, gurgling 
words. She moved among them freely, carelessly, 
scattering with swift throws the bread she crumbled. 

" She's one of them bird-tenders," soliloquized 
the officer. " And a man-tamer, me boy, if I don't 
miss me guess. But it's not her ye need t' be watch- 
ing for wrong. Sure, it's the light of the morning 
in her face." 
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The mobile face reflected something of the 
crowd's tenseness as Peggy, three hours later, 
watched the seven-o'clock horde of workers pour 
over the Brooklyn Bridge into the city. The streets 
were not dead now. But this was a different crowd 
from all the others that Peggy had seen — the shop- 
ping crowd, the evening crowd bent on amusement, 
the after-theater crowd, reeking with prosperity and 
strained gaiety. There were laughter and good 
cheer and many fashionably cut garments in this 
crowd; but the " light of the morning" was not in 
their faces. Many looked tired before their day's 
work had begun, and they rushed along with fever- 
ish haste, elbowing Peggy ruthlessly. Peggy did 
not mind — for herself. But she felt it must be 
very hard to live at this high tension — every day 
and every day through a whole year I — then 
through another year ! — and another I -^ and an- 
other! and — Peggy stopped, gasping at the bare 
thought of it. 

She turned away, found a comparatively quiet res- 
taurant, and ate her breakfast. Her eyes dancing 
the while, she wrote her name and hotel address on 
a card and put it in her purse. 

" To suit Ed, I ought to tie it round my neck in 
proper little-girl fashion," she twinkled. 

Breakfast eaten, she sallied forth in the direction 
of Liberty Street, and took the ferry for Jersey City, 
returning on a boat that landed at Twenty-third 
Street. Ed had laughed at her for wanting to 
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" joy-ride " on a ferry-boat. Perhaps it was an ab- 
surd thing to do ; Peggy didn't quite know about this, 
but she wanted to — and she liked doing it even bet- 
ter than she had thought she should. The water 
dimpling under the sun, the panorama of towering 
buildings, the big vessels in dock and the little tugs 
and the white sails, the dampish smell of the boats' 
ropes, and the people getting on and off — all held 
a content of joy for Peggy. 

On each trip she had her shoes shined. Each 
bootblack looked at the spotless, shapely little boot, 
then up at the bubbling face, and, grinning delight- 
edly, without in the least knowing why, set briskly 
to work to outshine the marvelous luster of his 
predecessor. Also, he and Peggy talked. Peggy 
showed one of them the pictures of her little boys 
in the locket about her neck; in return, he told her 
about his own baby brothers in Piraeus, and of how 
he was in America all alone. Peggy told another 
one about the little lake on the farm where her home 
was, and about how she could row and swim; he 
gave back a daring feat wherein a baby girl and a 
cat had fallen off a wharf and he had rescued them. 
All true, for he had a medal. 

Then there were delightful chats with apple- 
women, organ-grinders, newsboys, street beggars, 
shopkeepers — of the little hole-in-the-wall shops. 
** Like a bird," Peggy alighted here, there, anywhere, 
just as she had dreamed of doing. And everybody 
chatted delightedly in answer 1 Instead of being 
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cold, aloof, repelling, New York was warm, sodal, 
beautifully intimate " underneath." 

Peggy had eight hours of sheer exuberant, in- 
structive, unceasing joy. 

Twelve o'clock found her looking in at a jeweler's 
richly dressed window. She was meditative now. 
Did she want a bracelet for her birthday present, 
or a pendant, or a ring, or — 

*' Well, what is it to be?" 

The voice sounded right beside Peggy, a strange 
masculine voice. She stiffened and turned, with an 
icy glance all ready to bestow. Quickly her iciness 
melted to a friendly smile. This was an old man, 
with silvery hair underneath the immaculate derby, 
a network of wrinkles around his eyes, and deep fur- 
rows in his cheeks; and though he appeared to be 
prosperous, he looked very tired, as if the* world 
had treated him badly. There was a band of black 
about his arm. He had lost his wife, or perhaps a 
grandchild. Mr. Cameron, at home, had worn just 
that desperate, mocking look after his son's little 
boy had died. Peggy's voice was very gentle. 

" I can't decide; I have so many things now. My 
— somebody is always giving me things." She 
peered closer at the display. " You don't see a dia- 
mond necklace, do you?" she asked, with a droll 
laugh. This was a stock joke between her and Ed. 

The man laughed — so curiously that Peggy faced 
about, her eyes and " tangle of lashes " full upon 
him. He started ever so little. Then his apprais- 
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ing eye encompassed the whole gay, youthful insou- 
ciance of her. 

** You're not modest in your demands," he 
laughed, a thick, gloating laugh. His hand 
dropped familiarly on Peggy's arm. "We'll have 
lunch and talk it over." 

" Please, you — misunderstand," faltered Peggy. 
" I was just — just being respectful to an old man." 

He purpled angrily. Then he smiled, a grim, 
mirthless expression. 

" They go together. Birdie — old men and dia- 
mond necklaces." 

" Let go my arm 1" commanded Peggy hotly. 
" I'll call a policeman." 

"What's your game? You're not an actress — 
yet. Perhaps going to be. Soliciting on the street 
for a diamond necklace is rather newer than losing 
one. And you'll get your picture on the front page 
— that is certain." 

Peggy stood very quiet, the man's hand gripping 
her arm like a vise. In a flash Peggy understood 
many things that had been deeply mysterious to her 
before. She knew now why one saw in cafes so 
many young girls with elderly escorts, and why her 
husband had been so unresponsive to her eulogies 
of these " nice, kind fathers " ; and that the awful 
things she had read were — true! 

Things began to swim before Peggy's eyes, and 
her knees shook a little. She wasn't afraid of the 
man; she knew she could shake him off somehow. 
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But if he should persist in holding her, and force 
her to call assistance, and if she should be written up 
in the papers, to be laughed at by Redville and — 
Ed I Her name was in her purse ; she couldn't pre- 
tend to be other than she was. Her brows drew 
together in a very perplexed frown. Under them 
her eyes turned inquiringly upon the passers-by. 
The while, the man's hot hand pressed heavily upon 
her arm. 

A forward leap, so swift that it carried the man 
with her, and it was now Peggy's hand that grasped 
an arm. 

" Please, Father, may I walk a little way with 
you?" 

The priest's broad face bent upon the childishly 
frightened one, his keen eyes embracing the pasty 
countenance of the man behind her. He did not 
need to ask questions. He clasped her hand in his 
as he would that of a child, and continued on his way 
down Fifth Avenue. Peggy walked silently beside 
him — silently because of the childish gulping in her 
throat. They came to a church bearing a cross. 

** Fm going in here, daughter. I don't think he's 
followed you; but some of them are like a wolf on 
the scent. There'll be a half-hour's service. Will 
you come in? " 

It was beautifully peaceful inside. Peggy felt 
very safe and — very penitent. She would go 
straight to her husband, after the service, she re- 
solved. But in half an hour Peggy's weakened 
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knees grew strong again. The delights of the morn- 
ing flooded her brain; there came a thrill of elation 
over having touched danger and having emerged 
safely — all by herself. And there was a whole 
half day left, and a wonderful thing yet that Peggy 
wanted to dol And, as Ed was sure to be cross 
anyhow, why, just half a day more — 



CHAPTER XXIX 

BUT Peggy had no idea just how anxious her 
husband was about her. His companion at 
lunch was a little amused over it. Edwin Trow- 
bridge was an influential man in his community; for 
this reason, Stephen Blair, astute politician, had been 
detailed to " get next " to this up-State visitor, and 
to try to show him how necessary it was for the in- 
terests of the State that rural representatives should 
know the needs of the city. Blair's blatant good 
fellowship quickly toned to a respectfully friendly 
attitude before Trowbridge's shrewd eyes, the hu- 
morous set of his lips, his well-tailored figure, and 
his attractive wife. He had arranged the luncheon 
and planned to give up an afternoon ostensibly to 
Edwin Trowbridge, a useful spoke in a political 
wheel — in reality, to enjoy personally the society 
of a fascinating woman. And, lo, the fascinating 
woman had fled, and had left a lugubrious husband 
on his hands, to whom politics was now as pointless 
as Yiddish. 

" I'll agree that Mrs. Trowbridge leaves an ach- 
ing void behind her," laughed Blair; "but what's 
there to worry over? " 

" I should have known by this time that she'd go 

236 
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off on a rampage," said his guest gloomily, " and 
should have made her promise me not to before we 
came. But, at that," laughing lamely, " she'd have 
checkmated me somehow. Once let my wife set her 
head on a rampage, and the whole New York po- 
lice force couldn't stop her." 

To Stephen Blair, for a woman to go on a " ram- 
page " had but one meaning. He wasn't over-sen- 
sitive, but he couldn't quite understand how any sort 
of husband could talk so openly to a stranger about 
his wife's flagrancy. And for this clean-cut young 
man — and that his wife, with her virginal look — 

Blair voiced his sentiments about woman's frailty, 
and baldly, seeing that his guest was in no wise reti- 
cent. 

" Good Lord! " cried Trowbridge. " My wife 
wouldn't do anything of that kind! " 

"What, then?" asked the other, slightly taken 
aback. 

" I don't know," was the dejected answer. 
" That's the trouble. If I had any idea — " He 
smoked a while in silence. " My wife resents my 
calling her a little girl; but she's just that, exactly, 
in her ignorance of what's lurking on every corner 
here. You'll have to excuse my glumness, but I'll 
not have any real peace till that little girl's under 
my wing again." 

" You're taking this too seriously. Mrs. Trow- 
bridge looked exceedingly capable to me." 

** She is," corroborated Mrs. Trowbridge's hus- 
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band. ** Capable of doing something that no one 
else would ever think of. She's started out deliber- 
ately to do or to get something that she knew Fd 
not agree to. The Lord only knows what blind al- 
ley she'll run into, in trying to accomplish her pur- 
pose. She'll be so taken up with her idea that 
she'll not be looking round — and others will, all 
right." 

** I still repeat that you're taking the matter too 
seriously. I'll wager that Mrs. Trowbridge is buy- 
ing clothes at the present moment. That's a safe 
shot always. No matter what a woman starts out 
to do or where she starts out to go, she winds up In 
a drygoods shop — and a man in a wet goods, to 
be fair, while I'm generalizing." 

" All right," laughed Trowbridge. " Now, what's 
this about the new commissioner? " 

Next to a fascinating woman, politics was the most 
interesting subject Stephen Blair knew. He talked 
it straight for two hours. They went to Trow- 
bridge's hotel, and sat in the lobby, where Trow- 
bridge would see his wife if she came in. His wife, 
not politics, was the important matter to him, and 
he didn't care how amused Blair was over his ac- 
tions. 

" Hundre — six — nine — hundre — six — 
nine," droned a page's voice. 

Trowbridge leaped to his feet. 

" That's for me." 

It was a telephone message : 
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" Edwin Trowbridge will find his wife at 142 
Roosevelt Street, fourth floor, middle door." 

The message had come in a man's voice, the op- 
erator said, a heavy, mufiled voice, with a foreign ac- 
cent — Polish, she thought. 

** Edwin Trowbridge will find his wife — zvill find 
his wife — '' 

Even Stephen Blair's face was grave. He didn't 
like the wording, nor the locality, nor the ** mufiled 
voice." He turned his eyes away from the agonized 
inquiry of the husband's — eyes that asked the ques- 
tion that Blair was propounding: Edwin Trow- 
bridge would find his wife — how? Alive or — 
And, if alive, howf 

It was the longest forty-minute ride that Blair had 
ever taken. To Peggy's husband it was forty years 
of torment. 

Number 142 was the usual East Side tenement, 
grimy, window-shades askew, the fire-escapes draped 
with bed-clothes, cans, boxes, a melee of riffraff. 
Children played in the street. Several foreign 
women squatted on the steps, one of whom wore 
the Hebrew wig. 

They climbed one flight of steps, two flights, then 
Edwin Trowbridge stood still. 

"What are you waiting for?" asked Blair. 

" Courage to go on," came hoarsely. 

The third flight. Then — 

"Ed!" 

Blithely, with a caroling little trail at the end, 
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Peggy's voice came to them. And Peggy, her white 
serge suit outlining her In the darkness, tripped 
after. 

" I knew your step, Ed. It Is you, isn't it? 
Ouch I Don't squeeze me so I Why, where are you 
going I Stop I I don't want to go downstairs. Let 
go of me till I tell you." 

" I'll not let go till we're back at the hotel," her 
husband answered. "The Lord knows how you 
ever got here, but I know how you're going away — 
with me so tight hold of you that you can't wriggle 
a finger loose." 

" Please stop, Ed. I've climbed these stairs four 
times now, and I'm not going to again. And even 
you, strong man, will be panting after carrying me 
up three flights, I just guess I My birthday pres- 
ent's up there. You said I could have anything I 
wanted. That's why I sent for you — to get it for 
me. Now come, dear ; turn around. I'm in a hurry 
to get away myself." 

The man retraced his steps, still clutching his wife 
in a tense grip. He set her down outside the door. 

" All right; we'll get the rug, or image, or what- 
ever junk 'tis you've found in this Godforsaken hole. 
But you could have had it without frightening the 
life out of me, Peggy." 

" Why, Ed I Have you been frightened ? Great, 
silly boy I Don't you know that I can take care of 
myself? I thought that you might be — cross. But 
you're not a bit. And I'm awfully glad about that, 
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for I don't want you to be cross — particularly not 
now. But, anyhow, you did say I could have just 
what I wanted for a birthday present, didn't 
you?'' 

They stood in the dark, fetid hall, speaking with 
subdued breath. Peggy's whispering voice was vi- 
brant with constrained emotion, and faintly anxious, 
and very beseeching. 

Swiftly her husband caught her to him, and his 
mouth found the fragrant iips. 

" You know you cail have what you want, whether 
I've promised or riot. Anci — particularly I 
couldn't be cross with you now. Produce the pres- 
ent, pet." 

To Trowbridge the place they entered seemed a 
cluttered closet rather than an inhabited room. By 
the dim light from an air-shaft he made out a stove 
and a few pans, a sagging cot, a pine table, a chair. 
He looked at it blankly. What was there here 
that Peggy could want ? His wife veered him round 
till his eyes embraced a woman, with a baby on her 
knees, shrinking in a chair near the wall. 

" It's her and the baby I want — to take home 
with us 1 " Peggy whispered. " I talked to a lot of 
women this afternoon, and children, and old people. 
jThen " — her voice rhapsodic — " I found her I 
Oh, Ed 1 she was born the very same year and day I 
was. Her husband was killed last month, and she's 
been sick since, and she has no money and no work; 
and the baby's a year and a half old, almost the 
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same age as John. She can live in that little two- 
roam cottage Mr. Martin built to go to when he 
was mad at his wife. I've had it in mind, ever 
since you bought the Martin farm, to put some home- 
less person there. I couldn't bring the house here, 
but I can take some one to the house. Mary did 
field work in Lithuania, and with just a bit of ground 
she can take care of herself and Lubin fine, she says. 
Her name's Mary Vasilkof. She's only been here 
two years. She — she cried when I told her about 
the country." 

Peggy had run on breathlessly, but now her hus- 
band's grave face checked the torrent of words. 

** It — it is all right, isn't it, Ed? You — you 
said — " 

** I know, Peggy. But what sort of woman is 
this ? And the baby — we don't want to carry dis- 
ease to our children." 

'* Our babies won't get this baby's disease, dear." 
Peggy's voice caught on a sob. '* Starvation was 
what the doctor called it. I thought of disease and 
everything, Ed, and I had the doctor here to see. 
I went to a settlement and got the name of a doctor, 
and I found out all about her in every way. It was 
the doctor who telephoned you — I was so tired go- 
ing up and down stairs so many times. I had to get 
milk and provisions and — and — things for her 
and Lubin to wear home with us-" 

** A minute, Peggy. I don't believe you want to 
saddle yourself with this woman and child for life. 
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It's not just taking them home, and allowing them 
to live in old Martin's grouch house, and tiding them 
over till the woman can provide for herself. You'll 
have to' be responsible for them in more ways than I 
think you realize. If she came to the neighborhood 
of her own accord, that would be a different matter. 
But you'll have the double responsibility of seeing 
that the community treats her well and that she 
makes herself acceptable to our Redville folks. 
D'you see, pet? " 

He smiled down at her. 

" We'll leave money at the settlement for her, and 
you can send her presents — on her birthday and 
yours. It's harrowing to see all this poverty; but 
there's a thousand just as needy that you can't take 
home." 

** Yes, I know, Ed. But when I can*t take a thou- 
sand, my conscience won't hurt me for not taking a 
thousand. But when I can take one woman and one 
baby, why — " Her hands caught his. "Please, 
dearl I've thought it all out, and I've argued it 
with myself — my two selves. I came down here 
this afternoon full of enthusiasm — you know how I 
am always when I get a new idea 1 But everybody 
was so strange, and everything was so smelly, and I 
was 50 tired 1 After I had talked with different peo- 
ple a while, I suddenly lost heart. ' It's no use,' I 
said, ' to take just one person. What's one among 
all these people.' And I began to think about all 
the responsibility and the trouble and — and a pearl 
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pendant I had seen and wanted — the other ' 1/ 
You know that selfish * I ' pretty well, darling. And 
that ' I ' started back and was glad to go. Then — 
something seemed to clutch tight hold of me — this 
* me.' Somebody seemed to say in my ear, ' You're 
just one person, and all the world is just one — and 
one — and one — with as many worlds as people. 
And I knew that if / was shut off from pure air and 
light and good nourishing food, it would make an 
awful lot of difference to me to have just this one 
person that I know as myself helped. After that, 
it didn't seem useless to help just one. So I turned 
right round. Then I found Mary and Lubin 1 " 

Mary Vasilkof watched dumbly the scene before 
her — the quick-moving, eager, impulsive girl flut- 
tering about the masculine presence, whose bigness 
was so overpowering in the mean dimensions of the 
room, and who stood so impassively and forebod- 
ingly quiet. A home, the country, light, sunshine, 
air, God's own green earth again, pure milk for her 
baby — lifel She had almost believed that these 
were to be hers — Mary Vasilkof s. But only ** al- 
most." She knew herself for one of God's doomed 
poor, that for some strange, inscrutable reason have 
to carry the burdens of the world. Unceasing, 
drudging toil in the old country, then a hope, a mi- 
rage ; then the New World and — the same unceas- 
ing toil, but here in a sunless, airless prison. Three 
of her four children had died in the two years. And 
Mary Vasilkof had smiled as they were carried out 
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of the poisonous room. Her arms were empty — 
but God's other world is kind to children I 

Then her man was taken, and what had been pov- 
erty became gaunt, gnawing want ; and the benumbed 
fortitude that had carried her through life's misery 
changed to black despair. 

Then — she had a dream in which an angel came. 
The angel had questioned her softly, and had 
laughed, and cried, and uttered wonderful words — 
about a land of plenty where there were trees and 
air, more enchanting than the streets of gold and 
gates of pearL 

The dream and the angel were still here ; only — 
the angel, like herself, was in bondage. There was 
no mercy in man. 

" Mary, come over by the window, please." 

The angel was speaking, and the voice seemed to 
breathe out a hallelujah. 

Together, she and the angel confronted the man, 
their faces side by side. 

The man's eyes swept the two faces — one face 
radiant, care-free, gloriously girl 1 The other — 

" She's twenty-one to-day, like me," said Peggy, 
in a sobbing breath. 

** Good God 1 " muttered Trowbridge. " You 
mean a hundred and one I Instead of life, I think 
it's death that you've been seeing — the death of 
youth and womanhood." His eyes rested on the 
ghastly semblance of a baby. " And of babyhood," 
he added huskily. 
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The denizens of the street stared frankly as the 
quartet emerged. Stephen Blair sprang from the 
taxicab, gallantly holding out a hand to assist Mrs. 
Trowbridge. He stood by, somewhat dazed, as the 
other woman, with her baby in her arms, was placed 
by Trowbridge beside her, and a striped shawl bun- 
dle of the woman's effects laid at her feet. Blair 
knew the physiognomy of the East Side. One look 
at Mary Vasilkof 's face told him that some glory had 
befallen her. And there was an exalted look on 
Mrs. Trowbridge's face — ^yes, and on her husband's. 
His eyes questioned as he and Trowbridge stood 
together on the sidewalk, amid the gaping women 
and children and venders, and watched the cab start 
off. 

Briefly Trowbridge explained. 

** So this is a * rampage,' " laughed Blair. " Small 
wonder you were worried 1 But you look mighty 
good-natured over it — as though you'd played in 
some high luck." 

" I have," returned Peggy's husband. " It 
wouldn't have surprised me to have had the full con- 
tents of an Orphan Asylum or an Old Ladies' Home 
to take back. One woman and a baby is letting me 
down easy — considering it's Peggy." 

It was some time before Peggy recounted this in 
her diary. Then there was more of it : 

" Mary's brother and his wife Hilda, with their 
four children, have come to Redville to live, and Mr. 
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and Mrs. Jan Barth, and their five children, cousins 
of Hilda, and Jan's sister, Agnes, and Agnes's young 
man, and his mother. Ed says he laughed too soon. 
But he's helped all Mary's relatives to get here, and 
Mary and Lubin couldn't have come if Ed had said 
no. 

** I've been thinking about that part a lot — if Ed 
had said * no.' I believe it's just because he could 
have kept them from coming that made him not feel 
free to do it." 

Peggy closed the book, — then opened it, excit* 
edly, to add: 

** And oh 1 oh 1 I believe it's because Ed knows 
he could stop my doing things he doesn't like that 
makes him not too cross with me when I do 'em." 

Two days later came this line : 

** I asked Ed and he laughed and hugged me close 
as he always does when I've made him happy by un- 
derstanding things that he can't somehow tell." 



CHAPTER XXX 

TROWBRIDGE rushed into the living-room 
to kiss his wife good-by, swinging her off her 
feet to his arms with a laugh, when — there, under 
his nose, staring at him from its yellow background!^ 
he read — ** Votes for Women.'* He quickly set her 
down, unkissed, wholly unaware of the omission. 

"Good heavens, Peggy I Why're you wearing 
that thing?" 

Peggy bent her head nearer to that yellow button, 
gazed at it with naive pleasure. 

** We're getting up a society, and I have a whole 
boxful of buttons here. And some flags." 

" Good Lord 1 Haven't you enough to interest 
you without smashing windows and burning up 
houses? " 

*' Oh 1 " assured Peggy quickly. " I shan't do 
anything bad/* 

" Well, I didn't exactly mean that you'd get your- 
self in' jail. Only, why do you want t' be associated 
with the movement at all? " 

"I — don't know," said Peggy, puckering her 
brows. " I just do, somehow. I've been reading 
in the newspapers about the suffragists and the anti- 
suffragists, and people keep asking me which I am, 

and — and — it seemed as though I ought to be one 
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or the other. So I sent for some suffrage litera- 
ture — " 

A faintly humorous smile leapt to her husband's 
eyes. 

" Well, pet, send for some anti-suffrage literature, 
and see if you can't be that, as handily." 

" No," said Peggy gravely. " I couldn't be an 
anti." 

"Why not? Lots of women are. And they 
have societies and meet together and get as much 
entertainment out of it, I guess.'* 

" Ye-es. But — but I couldn't get excited over 
trying to keep things as thiey are. We know already 
how it is for women not to vote — and — and I'd 
like to see how it 'd be if they did vote." 

" They do in some of the States," was the quidd 
answer. " And I haven't heard about the millen- 
nium's starting in any one of 'em yet. You won't 
help things socially, Peggy, and individually, you'll 
raise a row here at home. Is it worth it? " 

Catching up a chair he brought it beside her. 

" Come, Peggy, let's take off this button and for- 
get about a society. It'll only be a bone of conten- 
tion between us. If you're for woman suffrage and 
I'm against it, we'll naturally argue, then we'll get 
into a scrap about it, then — " 

Peggy's eyes rose quickly. 

" But you needn't be against it, darling. Men be- 
long to the woman suffrage party. You can be for 



it." 
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'' What? '' 

" We wouldn't quarrel about it then," explained 

Peggy. 

" Then you mean t' go ahead with this society," 
said he sharply. " And I can like it or lump it. But 
why, good Lord, why should you be interested? " 

Peggy's brows contracted again. 

" I've been wondering, too. But I am, awfully. 
It seems such a sort of — of — alive thing to do. 
But — ^" her face drooping, " p'r'aps we won't have 
a society. I don't know yet how the others '11 take 
to it. We're to hold the meeting in the chapel at 
the Crossroads. I tried to get the church at Red- 
ville but Mr. Allen said he couldn't let it be used 
for a partizan meeting, and Mr. Banning at Green- 
castle said that the church wasn't the place for secu- 
lar services. The Crossroads chapel, though, hasn't 
any regular minister or church committee and Edna 
has a key, so " — delightedly — " we're going to 
have the first meeting there to-morrow afternoon." 

Trowbridge meditated in silence for a short while. 

" So it's just you and Edna shouting so far, and 
the society depends on the success of the meeting to- 
morrow — I suppose you'll have a speaker and all 
the fireworks?" 

" They wrote that they'd send a good speaker," 
answered Peggy, " and she'll furnish the fireworks, I 
hope." She dimpled, then caught a shrewd calcu- 
lating expression in her husband's eyes. " What 're 
you planning to do ? " she cried, bristling. " Now, 
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Ed Trowbridge, if you do something to spoil our 
meeting FU — '' 

" There 1 It's begun already. Another week of 
that yellow button and you'd be greeting me with a 
slat on the ribs instead of a wifely kiss." 

'' You'll deserve a slat if you try to break up our 
meeting," cried Peggy. " I want to be nice about 
it. I didn't hold the meeting here because I didn't 
want to — to set you against it — on the start. 
After we got a society going, why, then — " 

'' Domestic pressure was to begin," said he. 
" Kisses first, and if they didn't work, then — slats, 
uh? Well, kisses or slats, I'm against woman suf- 
frage first, last, and always, and I ask you now, as 
the greatest favor you can do me, to take off that 
button, call off this meeting, and give up this woman 
suffrage business, once and for all. Will you ? " 

"I — can't," answered Peggy. "I — I just 
can't. There's something inside me that — that 
makes me have to — to go on with it. Something 
that — pulls." 

With an impatient exclamation, Peggy's husband 
rose and left the house. 

A little while later, over the telephone, Edna Wil- 
mers announced that Ed had stopped to see Tom 
and that she knew they were planning to break up 
the meeting, that she had overheard Ed telephone 
Ichy Sam to meet them at the Crossroads store, and 
that Ed and Tom had gone away in high spirits. 

" Oh 1 " cried Peggy despairingly, at this awful 
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news that Ed had enlisted Ichy Sam against the 
Cause. If she had only seen Ichy Sam first 1 But 
now, he would not easily forego this rare chance to 
exercise his waggish spirit. Gradually her eyes be- 
gan to gleam with a new hope. Sam Ichy was much 
more influential of the two, and, when disagreement 
arose between them it was always Ichy Sam who bent 
his will to Sam Ichy's. And there was no question 
on whose side Sam Ichy would be. Sam Ichy would 
be for her in this as he was in everything else. 

Eyes a-sparkle, cheeks flushed with this new ex- 
citement, Peggy now made ready to go see Sam 
Ichy. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

IT was the next day at two in the afternoon. For 
an hour, pouring down each of the four roads 
that led to the Crossroads Chapel, had come the 
jingling of sleigh-bells, and each and every sleigh 
held a woman — or more, and each driver had clam- 
bered out, lightly or heavily, according to her age 
and weight and habiliments, hitched her horse, blan- 
keted it, and gone inside. 

A half-dozen other buildings were located at the 
Crossroads. At the " Store," where could be 
bought anything from a spool of thread to a thresher 
(ordered by catalogue), a group of ejaculating mas- 
culinity spat and talked and stared Chapelward. A 
tipsy looking brown building next the '* Store " was 
the vantage ground for a like ejaculatory group, 
peering as best it could, between the show window's 
heavy red lettering: 

" D. T. BIMM. 

ICE CREAM AND SOFT DRINKS IN SUMMER. 

OYSTERS AND FISH OTHER TIMES. LADIES 

AND GENTS SHOES NEATLY MENDED. 

SEWING MACHINES REPAIRED. 

SINGING LESSONS." 
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D. T. Bimm, as is readily seen, was a man of 
parts. But he, too, ogled openly at the hitching and 
blanketing going on across the way, uttering a tre- 
mendous, " Dad burn ! now will y' look at that 1 " as 
Mrs. D. T. in ulster and " fascinator " scuttled 
across the snow and dived into the Meeting House. 
And the " Ding-dlng-ding of the hammer on the an- 
vil " was sadly missing in the blacksmith shop, while 
the blacksmith brazenly forsook his forge, where, 
according to tradition and song " all day long he 
stands," and planted himself outside the door as the 
best place for effective sight seeing. Others held 
forth behind the curtained windows of the Cross- 
roads House, a squat Mansard, originally painted 
pea-green, the green now streaked to yellow, the 
whole somewhat resembling, with its two blank at- 
tic windows, a sun-drowsed frog. 

Inside the Chapel portals, in knots of twos and 
threes, here and there all over the place — in the 
aisles and gathered about the big cannon stove at the 
side and hunched together in the pews, the feminine 
contingent commented and exclaimed and avidly 
questioned each other. 

"What d' it mean, Ann?" asked a scant white- 
haired bit of a woman impatiently. " Don't wait 
forever! Can't y' see how worked up we all bel " 

Ann Patton settled herself leisurely in a pew, and 
It was considerable settling, as she weighed a hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, put on her reading glasses, 
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still leisurely, and smoothed out the paper she was 
fumbling. 

" Here it is, Em'ly. But la ! you know 's much 
'bout it as me." 

Nevertheless she read it, eyeing each word care- 
fully, as though it was a first reading, and her hear- 
ers stretched forward to listen as eagerly as though 
they did not know it off by heart. 

Mrs. Laura Mercy Legget, the well-known suffrage leader, 
will speak on Woman Suffrage in the Crossroads Chapel on 
Thursday afternoon at 2 130 p. M. with a view to forming a 
local Equal Suffrage Society. You arc urgently requested 
to attend. 

Edna J. Wilmers, 

Peggy Patton TRowBRrooE^ 

Committee. 

A laugh came from near the stove. 

" Ichy Sam says he's coming to the meeting, and 
the men are all chuckling and saying nothing. With 
Ichy Sam leading the men against it, the only so 
clety Peggy '11 be able to pull off is an anti. Which 
'11 let me out. I'm not keen on voting, but I'm not 
willing t' fight against it, either." 

** Did you say voting? '' cried a shrill voice. 

" Of course. That's what equal suffrage means, 
that woman shall vote same 's men. And we're here 
now to decide whether we want a society or not. 
Didn't you read the notice ? " 
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" I read it," returned Mrs. Busley tartly. " But 
all It meant to me was some place to go this after.'* 
She turned to Mrs. Patton. " Do y' mean to say 
that Peggy and Tom Wilmers' wife have turned 
women's righters, an' that Ed 'n' Tom are standin* 
fer't?" 

" I don't know 'bout Edna," said Mrs. Patton. 
" But Peggy's for it. An' I guess we'll have a so- 
ciety. Peggy always gets what she sets her head 
for." 

" Humph I What Peggy needs is a man t' take 
her in hand. Her Pa an' Big Ed are jest plain 
fools. The idea of two big domineerin' men lettin' 
that chit run 'em. Well, she couldn't bamboozle 
Hiram Busley, let me tell you 1 " 

" She got Hiram to vote for Kate Adams for 
school teacher when he swore he wouldn't," came 
with a sly laugh from the rear. 

" Humph 1 There's more'n one reason f er a man 
changin' his mind, ain't there?" snorted Mrs. Bus- 
ley. " But that ain't here nor there. Who here is 
a suffrager and who not a suffrager ? — that's what I 
want t' know." 

" I, for one, don't know what I am," voiced Mrs. 
Patton, amiably. *' I don't think most of us have 
any opinions at all. Set down, Sally. This Mrs. 
Legget will tell us all about it." 

" Humph ! I got opinions 'bout women's votin' 
without hearin' Mrs. Legget or any one else gas 
'bout it. Equal fiddlesticks ! " 
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" And I've got opinions without hearing any one 
gas about it," resounded a spirited voice. " I pay 
taxes same's a man and why haven't I a right to vote 
and say who'll be tax assessor and sherifi and legis- 
lator same's a man? " 

The two looked at each other belligerently, and 
the others looked at them. There was no " taking 
sides," simply the quizzical onlooking of a disinter- 
ested crowd amusing itself with the preliminaries 
until the advertised attraction appeared. 

The door opened upon Mrs. Legget and the com- 
mittee. All eyes fastened upon the newcomer. 
What they saw was a slight woman of middle age, 
with a sweet plain face under smoothly parted gray 
hair, becomingly gowned in a blue tailor suit. 

Mrs. Legget started in at once to convert her 
audience. She was a war horse in the Cause, and 
no one knew better how to present the subject sym- 
pathetically and convincingly. She talked for an 
hour by the white-faced clock opposite her. It was a 
partizan speech throughout. And why not? She 
had come to speak for the Cause. She believed in 
the Cause. She had breathed and thought and lived 
Cause till her ideal had become so real that she her- 
self did not know where one ended and the other be- 
gan, — to her there was but a step between woman in- 
complete and woman complete — the ballot. That 
achieved, feminine mortality would put on immortal- 
ity and consequent perfection. It was a rousing 
speech — but of what, remained to be seen. 
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Her audience listened most attentively, no extrane- 
ous sound audible save the ticking of the clock and 
the click of Mrs. Busley's knitting needles. But when 
at the close of the speech they were invited to ask 
questions or in some way give voice to the Cause, em- 
barrassment fell, and they shifted in their seats and 
scuffled their feet and coughed and looked shyly one 
at another. But at length Miss Robbins, the one 
who had taken issue with Mrs. Busley, arose. 

" I agree with you, ma'am," she voiced energetic- 
ally. ** Women have been set on long enough. And 
you say true, we hear too much about women's duty 
to her home and not enough about her duty to her 
country. It's only our right t' vote and look out for 
our own interests. We've been cheated out of our 
privileges right and left, just plain robbed. . . • We 
— they — We — er" She grappled heroically 
after some one of the brilliant arguments that had 
swarmed her brain while sitting, that now, on her feet 
and prepared for impassioned utterance, shabbily de- 
serted her. She started again. " We — they — 
we — " But no. Then with a, " I'm with you heart 
and soul, ma'am," she plumped down, gazing defi- 
antly around on whosoever dared to criticize her bris- 
tling independence. But no one did. There were 
only nervous movements of bodies, and little inco- 
herent gasps, and faint whispering of woman to 
woman. 

'' Madam Speakeress ! " 

It was a male voice from the last pew, left. The 
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" speakeress " directed her gaze back to a very ro- 
tund circumference topped by a very red head that 
she rightly divined to be the " Ichy Sam " spoken of 
so mysteriously by the committee. A squirming of 
bodies and two-score pair of eyes followed her gaze 
backward, eyes holding varying expressions — curi- 
osity, relief, wrath, amusement. He ignored all eyes 
but those of the " speakeress." 

" You expounded true, ma'am, an' Miss Robbins 
opineeated true. Woman has been squ'shed. Fm a 
bach, ma'am, an' not havin' ary wife er daughter of 
my own t' bamboozle an' browbeat an' deelude by my 
masculine supeereority I jest ain't nacherly goin' t' 
set ca'mly by an' see other men enjoy that thievin' 
privilege. No, ma'am. Riz, woman, sez I, riz in 
yer valeant might an' overthrow the ty-rant. Thar 
ain't a woman in this here whole community who 
has enough shelves in her kitchen er pantry, ma'am. 
An' mostly the stairs air on the wrong side o' the 
house, shettin' out the sun, an' the doors don't open 
convenient, an' the winders look out kuplunk on the 
barn an' the hen house — whar thar is a hen house. 

"An' why? Because Man built her house an' 
Man planned it, ma'am. The varmint 1 For years 
an' hundreds o' years woman has submitted to op- 
pression and surpression in the home — the place that 
Man calls her * own domain ' I She's stretched her- 
self nigh t' bustin' reachin' one high shelf whar thar 
sh'd 'a' been three low ones right t' her hand — yes, 
ma'am. She's not only been squ'shed but stretched ! 
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" An' why ? ag'in I asks, an' ag'in I answers — 
Man 1 He plans the house she does her work in, an' 
designs the outlandish garments that disfiggers her 
body, an' adulterates the food she puts into her stom- 
ach — sticks his ornery hand into every important 
matter thar be, both great and small. Goldast the 
pesky, inventin', interferin' brute 1 Yes, ma'am 1 " 

His eyes swept over the others, his oratorical voice 
raised itself to still nobler effort: 

** Riz, women! Rizl Let yer motto henceforth 
now an' forever be ' Shelves or bustl ' " 

He sat down and folded his arms, his face becom- 
ingly grave. Little titters followed upon his silence. 
Mrs. Legget's face dyed to crimson. The Cause 
had been attacked maliciously and — tmprecedent- 
edly. For once she did not know just how to coun- 
tercharge. Grotesque in appearance as was the little 
man opposing her, she saw that here was a person- 
age, that his buffoonery was merely a conveyance for 
hard facts that his hearers probably knew how to 
take out and set up in their true places. She hesi- 
tated for words, wanting to choose them well, know- 
ing that the fate of the local society depended upon 
the issue with this unexpected foe. And once more 
a moment's hesitation was an opportunity lost. Mrs. 
Busley, a child's partly knit stocking waving in her 
hand, arose. 

" Shelves 1" she shrilled. "Now, y' are talkin' 
sense! For twenty years I've been a-movin' pans 
an' crocks an' dishes three times a day, cause I ain't 
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shelf room 'nough. If this woman's movement an' 
gettin' together shoulder t' shoulder for our rights 
means more shelves, then I ain't a word t' say 'gain 
it an' plenty for it." 

" And me," uttered Mrs. Patton, from her seat. 

" And me," voiced another. 

" And me — " 

" And me — " 

" Ladies 1 Ladies! " cried Mrs. Legget. 

The two-score pair of eyes turned again fully upon 
the speaker of the day, but there was now a rumina- 
tive look as of minds occupied with the present need 
of shelves rather than the future joys of citizenship. 
A gray pallor replaced the crimson of Mrs. Legget's 
cheeks. She wanted to cry — not salt tears, but tears 
of blood. For contiguous with her belief in Woman 
was disgust for and hot wrath against women. She 
was worn and desperately weary with her sex's deadly 
inertia and lack of social consciousness. And swiftly 
she saw that the women before her had proved the 
case that the little grinning man in the last pew had 
jauntily set up. She felt like nothing so much as 
going down in the audience and shaking these women 
good and hard 



CHAPTER XXXII 

MADAM SPEAKER." 
" Mrs. Trowbridge." 

The speaker's worn face softened to a smile. She 
did not expect words of wisdom from the slip of a 
woman facing her ; she was too extravagantly pretty 
to have need of the homelier virtues ; but she liked to 
look at her; contemplation of the radiant loveliness 
brought a strange balm to her tired nerves, the rest- 
ful feeling that comes from soft music or the caress- 
ing touch of a beloved hand. She did not know that 
every one felt something of this in viewing Peggy 
Trowbridge. 

" Ichy Sam — (Mr. Loomis)," began Peggy, 
" came here a-purpose to break up the meeting. Yes- 
terday I went to Endwater and spent all day in the 
library reading up on woman suffrage, thinking I'd 
be ready for his arguments. But " — she cast a quick 
friendly smile over her shoulder at the little man — 
*' I might Ve known that Ichy Sam would get in a 
stroke that I hadn't thought about, or that wasn't in 
the books." She inclined her head a little nearer the 
speaker, smiling confidentially. " It sounded to you 
perhaps like he was joking. But he wasn't, really. 

He says there's no use making up funny things t' say 
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when he can find a fact anywhere or anytime funnier 
than he could imagine in a year's thinking." 

Peggy's smile rippled to a laugh. 

" He surely found sufficiently funny facts to-day 
for all purposes. He has shown us women up in 
great shape. If we can't fix the little annoyances 
right under our noses it's not very likely — by his rea- 
soning, and it's good, all right — that we could rem- 
edy the big ills of the world as you say we could. 
But I don't care whether we can or not. The world 
hasn't smashed up yet because of people's foolishness 
and short-sightedness, and I guess our voting can't 
hurt it much. And in the meanwhile it'll help us. 
And women are half the world, and if women are 
helped, why, the world just must be helped sometime 
— even if it's not till we're dead and our children and 
our grandchildren — and it's a beautiful thing to 
work for, / think." 

The color and light and enthusiasm welled to Mrs. 
Legget's face again. Her lips moved, but not to her 
stock arguments. " You dear, astonishing child 1 " 
she murmured to herself. Then she gasped. For 
Mrs. Trowbridge had tripped to the rear of the room 
and now stood with her hands resting on Ichy Sam's 
shoulders, who, at her approach, had arisen and 
faced her solemnly. 

*' Ichy Sam," said she quietly. " Sam Ichy is for 
us. He told me that he was willing to shut every 
man who opposed us out of his house and never let 
him in till he was on our side. But it's your house as 
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well as Sam Ichy's, and his shutting 'em out won't 
help us, if you let 'em in." 

By the startled movements and ejaculations among 
the others, all staring at the two in a tense silence, 
Mrs. Legget imagined that the shutting of the 
Loomis house against the masculine population 
should be a mighty bludgeon for the Cause. And 
imagined rightly. For nowhere was there just such 
a cozy big old room for men to congregate as this 
bachelor habitat, nor such entertainment or peculiarly 
exhilarating wit as emanated from there. Such a 
catastrophe as this that was to fall on the male antis 
of the community if Ichy Sam joined hands with Sam 
Ichy was so great as to be comparable to nothing 
similar — for there was nothing similar. 

Ichy Sam started at this announcement of Peggy's 
about Sam Ichy's attitude. Like his twin, Ichy Sam 
was naturally a radical, temperamentally inclined to 
further new causes and help the onward marchers, 
whoever they might be. Now, with Peggy's plead- 
ing eyes upon him, he grew suddenly disgruntled over 
his position of Defender of the Male Sex. But he 
had given his word that he would remain steadfast 
to the end, that he would withstand the blandishments 
and cajoleries and wiles of the women — and of this 
one little woman in particular. And across the street 
at the '' Store " and at D. T. Bimm's, he knew that 
wagers even now were being passed that the local 
Cause would die so hard a-borning that it would 
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never raise its head again. He had left the Store 
with head up and cocky air. 

" I got t' save y' 'gainst yerself, Peggy. This 
here suffragetten' ain't no kind o' business fer you t' 
be in," he blustered. 

Mrs. Legget seated herself in the high-backed min- 
isterial chair and folded her hands, actually and fig- 
uratively — for she knew that the case had passed 
from her to the back of the room, and that its end 
would come there, between those two. And the oth- 
ers knew it, also, and leaned forward almost breath- 
lessly. And mysteriously, the Cause, that a few min- 
utes before had been smiled at and shrugged over 
and vaguely wondered about, became a vital thing. 

" You say youVe got to save me against myself," 
repeated Peggy. " Yet, I don't think you'd try to 
save a growing vine by slashing its leaves off every 
time it put 'em out. There's something inside me 
that keeps reaching out, reaching out, all the while 
reaching out, just — just like a climbing vine — I 
can't tell you how much I want this society, but — 
but it's to help me, not me to help it, that I want it — 
If I was a plant you 'n' Ed'd study me carefully to 
see what'd make me grow the best, and would give 
it to me, no matter what it was. My growth, just 
growth, would be the question to you then. And 
why not now? Why won't you let me grow? And 
in my own way? " 

She waited} her eyes expectantly on his, not so 
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much questioning In them, but trust. Ichy Sam 

moved from one foot to the other. 
Her voice rose In passionate appeal. 
" I only ask the right to grow — just to grow ! " 
A tense moment while Ichy Sam gazed upon that 

young face turned Irresistibly toward life's fulness 

— a moment more while Ichy Sam shrugged his 
shoulders over the discomfiture of the neighborhood's 
male contingent — including his own, tucked his anti- 
suffrage principles In his boots and Peggy's arm in 
his, and turned to the " speakeress." 

" If you've th' papers thar fer startin' off this here 
society, y' kin put three names down right now. Sam- 
uel Richard Loomis, Justice o' the Peace. Peggy 
Trowbridge, wife 'n' mother. Richard Samuel 
Loomis, bach. An' y' might jest add etcetera, et- 
cetera, meanin' th' rest o' this community, male 'n' 
female. For them that Peggy 'n' me can't git, Sam 
Ichy kin. If we lean more t' shelves an' house im- 
provln' fer a while I reckon It won't hurt the Cause 
any, an' may be stimulatin' to some who'd be a little 
cold on the Cause otherwise, ma'am. Now, If the 
sisters will excuse me I'll go and inform my waltin' 
brethern of their unanimous election to Our Equal 
Suffrage Society. And the Lord have mercy on my 
soul I " 

He stalked toward the door, turned, raised his 
hands above his head, uplifted his voice In a yell that 
shook the rafters, a big ripping, roaring — " Hooray I 

— Hooray I — Hooray I '* At which every one of 
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the forty women, including Mrs. Blisley, all now ram- 
pantly excited, wild advocates of the Cause whether 
it stood for shelves, the ballot, or merely something 
new to do, raised their united voices in a shrilly an- 
swering " Hooray 1 " — a triumphant " Hooray I " 
that reached the ears of the " waitin' brethern " 
across the way, thus preparing them for Ichy Sam's 
announcement, as Ichy Sam shrewdly meant it should, 
his logic being " If y' can't bust a Cause, then holler 
fer 't." 

Peggy had forgotten to bring the suffrage buttons, 
and Mrs. Legget, counting on this forwarded supply, 
had none with her. But a roll of yellow crepe pa- 
per, along with various other odds and ends, was 
found in a drawer of the little lean-to kitchen. A 
half-hour later, Mrs. Legget, followed by an ani- 
mated band of women, a yellow sash across each 
breast, marched out valiantly to the waiting sleighs, 
each wearer of the yellow token buoyed up to the 
requisite courage by the thought of the other thirty- 
nine. 

But the least valiant of all the yellow brigade was 
— Peggy. She, the gallant warrior who had led the 
Cause to victory, had now a very unwarrior-like 
spirit. Mrs. Legget had lauded her cleverness and 
enthusiasm and her neighbors had loudly praised her 
for getting the society under way despite Ichy Sam. 
But deep in her own heart Peggy knew it was really 
because of Ichy Sam. His speech had quickened 
their interest and aroused them to the need of mend- 
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ing their ways, and, in the conflict between him 
and Peggy, they had espoused her cause mainly 
for the sport of getting a joke on waggish Ichy 
Sam. 

And their unanimity of action in forming a society 
was wholly the result of their joy over the surrender 
of the enemy; without this outside opponent on which 
to combine forces, they would have argued and dis- 
agreed among themselves, the meeting ending in two 
fighting brigades rather than in one, as now, all har- 
moniously shouting for the Cause. 

And — this harmony, this success, this shouting, 
was due to a strategical blunder of — Ed ; and he 
would see this now as plainly as did Peggy, but seeing 
his blunder would not induce meekness, only an added 
wrath against the Cause and — her. That his in- 
strument of defeat should be turned by her into an 
instrument of victory I — this truly would be a hu- 
miliating dose for Ed to swallow, felt Peggy wretch- 
edly, her courage sinking very fast as she contem- 
plated that first hour at home. 

Mrs. Legget had not been able to leave on the 
4:07 train, and the next train was not due till 8 :30. 
Peggy eagerly took her home with her for supper, 
glad of this opportunity to postpone the encounter 
with Ed alone. He would never, never understand 
that she had had to do as she did, her heart cried 
wildly, and he would be critical and deeply hurt over 
her defiance of his wishes. The criticisms Peggy 
could stand. But the hurt look in his eyes — I And 
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the questioning of her love — I She trembled with 
arrant cowardice before the thought of these. 

" Oh I " she uttered on the way home. " Oh! '* 
and ** Oh! " in poignant distress. 

To Mrs. Legget's solicitous inquiry — "What is 
it? " Peggy in frightened voice returned — " My hus- 
band; I'm so afraid to see him." 

Mrs. Legget, conjuring up a vision of a swart, 
domineering, brutal specimen of the husband species, 
followed her hostess into the house with inward re- 
luctance, falling quickly behind her at the doorway 
that led from hall into living-room, for Peggy on the 
threshold stood still and let out another, " Oh I " 

Then — she clutched at Mrs. Legget and drew 
her forward and together they stood stock still and 
stared at — a tall, broad-shouldered, distinguished- 
looking young man, with a laughing baby in his arms, 
and two giggling small boys clinging to his knees and 
gleefully peeking at their mother — and each of the 
four was covered with — yellow suffrage buttons! 
and from every vase and bowl floated a yellow suf- 
frage flag ! 

The elder of the small boys, a sturdy four-year-old, 
ran forward. 

"See, Mother, seel I found th' buttons 'n' I 
formed a 'siety with Father 'n' John 'n' Ralph 'n* 



me. 



Quickly Mrs. Legget bent to the small boy. But 
a thousand onlookers wouldn't have mattered then to 
Peggy- She sprang to her husband's side. 
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"Why? "she cried. ''Why?'' 

He smiled humorously, but there was a seriousness 
in his low voice. 

" I heard you speak this afternoon. Tom and I 
were in the vestibule with the door ajar. All my life 
I've helped things to grow — and when you spoke of 
growth I — understood. And then I had to help 
you, of course, just as I — " 

" Just as you always have," completed Peggy, in 
startled comprehension. 

" Not always," he said simply, " but always when 
I saw it that way — as growth, as something you had 
to do. For then — " 

But he didn't get to finish that sentence ; and Mrs. 
Legget, pretending ignorance of the fervid embrace, 
continued to address the small boy: 

" See, here's one button on the floor that you 
didn't get. We must put them all on, every one." 

It was a starry-eyed Peggy who bent over her di- 
ary that night, writing busily while Ed slept. There 
were many pages of this, then — 

" I've often thought if Ed were a poet or some one 
imaginative like that he would understand me better 
and not fuss so about everything I try to do, that if 
he could see things before they're done as I do, he'd 
be a — a — nicer husband. 

" But there couldn't be any nicer husband than Ed, 
not one ever who understands me quite as well as Ed 
does. We disagree a lot, but underneath I always 
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know Ed loves me even when he's Grossest, and I 
love Ed till my heart sometimes hurts it's so full of 
love. 

" I suppose I should be happy about our woman 
suffrage society, and I am, but what I'm happiest 
about is Ed's wanting me to have it — though it's not 
exactly wanting it, for Ed doesn't want it, he only 
wants me to be happy. And I am, happy — happy 
— HAPPY — because of that, just that." 



i 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE case had been carried to Sam Ichy. The 
invalid, propped up in bed among his pillows, 
looked gravely from husband to wife. Which grav- 
ity seemed to amuse Trowbridge as well as to irritate 
him. 

*' Look here, Sam Ichy," he laughed, " why don't 
you come right out and say, ' This idea of Peggy's 
is rank nonsense, but I'm going to back her up in it, 
as I do in everything else ' ? " 

" It's not rank nonsense 1 " cried Peggy. 

" Then p'r'aps you'll ex-plain just what it is/' 
chaffed Ichy Sam. " Nobody seems t' know, so 
far." 

** But," Peggy explained, " if I tell, Ed won't give 
me the money." 

" There I " exclaimed Ed. '' You've got it in a 
nutshell. She wants me to hand over five hundred 
dollars for something that's too nonsensical to talk 
about. She came home Monday all excited because 
Dan Crowder had sold old Mrs. Emmet a striped 
silk dress. Tuesday she went to Buffalo on some 
mysterious errand, and went again Thursday and Fri- 
day, rushing in Friday evening all keyed up to fever 
pitch and wanting five hundred dollars of me to do 

up Dan Crowder with. How? I'm yet to be told. 

272 
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" I let her hold me up for a new dress pattern for 
Mrs. Emmet," he went on, " thinking that would end 
the matter — though, I can't see what need there was 
for that." 

Peggy sprang up, dramatically holding out a 
breadth of silk — an inch-wide stripe of yellowish 
brown alternating with gobelin blue. 

" What do you think of this, Sam Ichy," she cried, 
" for a dress for Mrs. Emmet to wear to Charlie's 
wedding — a Boston wedding, with his old Harvard 
classmates for ushers ? Charlie sent her the money 
and wrote her to get a * becoming ' dress — that the 
bride's mother was to wear chiffon. Dan Crowder 
read the letter, and right on top of it he sold the 
groom's mother this! And he knew better. It's 
not ignorance with him. I could forgive him if he 
was stupid about clothes, like Ed. But Dan's a 
regular wizard about women's clothes — when it's 
to his interest to be. He knows this is a hideous pat- 
tern even if Mrs. Emmet could carry it well. And 
with her five- foot-high and four-foot-broad — why I '^ 
She broke off tragically. 

The three men gazed silently at the offending silk. 
Peggy stood in the center of the room, flushed, ex- 
cited, no thought given to the picture she made, in- 
tent only on convincing her audience of Dan Crow- 
der's black guilt. Late in May though it was, there 
was a chill in the air, and logs blazed in the big fire- 
place. The whole room bespoke cheer, and nothing 
more so than the invalid, Sam Ichy. But his sunny 
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old face was a little troubled as he gazed at Peggy's 
challenging eyes. In his innermost heart he thought 
the blue and yellow silk rather pretty, and his imagi- 
nation could not separate it from Peggy's youthful 
witchery and drape it about Mrs. Emmet's sallow 
pudginess. Yet, not to uphold " Dimple " — 

Trowbridge, watching with amused eyes, saw poor 
Sam Ichy's dilemma. 

" There now, Peggy," said he, " even Sam Ichy 
can't back you up. Which means that the case hasn't 
even the ghost of a leg to stand on. As for doing 
up Dan Crowder, it would take more than five hun- 
dred dollars and a little girl like you to work that 
miracle. Dan's a shark, and he can think of more 
meanness in a minute than is in that curly pate of 
yours in a lifetime." He brought his hand down on 
the chair-arm. ** No, sirree bob 1 you don't put on 
the mitts with Dan — not if I know myself." 

** And meanwhile," cried Peggy, " I supose he's to 
be allowed to cheat your neighbors right and leftl 
He hasn't an honest piece of goods nor an honest can 
of stuff in his store. He sells seconds and left-overs 
and damaged machinery and adulterated and stale 
food — which would be bad enough if people knew 
what they were buying and got things cheap. But 
Dan sells it all for reliable goods and at higher prices 
than honest goods cost at other places — and makes 
his customers think he's favoring them because he 
carries them on his books from season to season till 
their crops are sold I The miserable thing 1 " 
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Her husband laughed. 

" And you're to cure all this with five hundred dol- 
lars I Come, now, pet, you don't expect three grown 
men to swallow that, do you? " 

" She's surprised more'n three grown men afore 
this," said Sam Ichy. " You tell us what y' intend 
doin' with the money, Dimple, an' let us see." 

" But Ed'U stop me from doing it, if I tell what 
It's for. And if he don't know, why, I may find 
a way even without his helping me." 

The twins chortled at this Peggian answer, but 
not Peggy's husband. 

" You don't get any five hundred dollars from me 
for this purpose, whether I know or don't know what 
your plan is," said he emphatically. " You've given 
me your word not to ask your father for money ever, 
and I think I can trust you not to humiliate me by 
asking any one else." He reached out a hand and 
drew her to him. " Now, pretty girl, you want to 
get over this tangent about Dan Crowder. Get on 
your things; we've got to go." He turned to the 
twins. '* Joe Downs is coming to go over the plans 
for the new bam." 

A swift look went from Sam Ichy to Peggy. 

" You take Ichy Sam with you, Ed, and I'll stay 
a while and talk to Sam Ichy," said she. 

Alone with Sam Ichy, Peggy broke forth : 

" It is a good plan, Sam Ichy, it is/ You just see 
if it isn't I" 

" Wait," said Sam Ichy. " Y' know, I sometimes 
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tell things when I don't mean to — sort o' think out 
loud without knowin' it. Thar's only one safe per- 
son in this community for a secret, an' that's Ichy 
Sam." 

Peggy shook her head. 

" Nobody but you would understand — sympa- 
thetically understand, that is, beforehand. And, any- 
how, Ed won't give me the money, so — " 

" That depends on yourself, don't it, Dimple? If 
you keep 't Ed long enough — " 

** I know. But — it might be for weeks and 
weeks! If it was for a day or two, and Ed and I 
could make up quick, why — " 

" I guess a little disciplinin' wouldn't hurt Ed," 
said Sam Ichy somewhat testily. 

Peggy's lashes lowered. 

" But I'm thinking of — me'' 

"Eh?" 

A riot of color swept the downcast face. 

" Ed's not a bit cross with me ever, unless I'm on 
what he calls a * tangent ' about something. All the 
rest of the time he's so loving and — so dear, and — 
and I — I like to be — loved." 

Bachelor Sam Ichy dwelt a moment on this marital 
confidence. 

" And it's all right that y' should," he agreed 
gently. " But s'posin' y' didn't have t' nag Ed for th' 
money? S'posin y' got it from some one who didn't 
want t' know yer plan, and didn't even care whether 
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it's as fine a plan 's you think it or not — then 
what?'' 

Peggy lifted her head, breathless. 

" You mean — " 

" Yes," he answered. " Pve been puttin' birthday 
an' Christmas money away ever sence IVe laid here, 
nigh fifteen year, now. I alius thought I'd use it 
fer the good of the community, in some way or 
'nother. An' I b'lieve now's th' time t' do it. I 
ain^t sure you kin do up Dan Crowder, an' I ain't 
sure y' can't, neither — you're a pretty good fightin' 
proposition t' bet on. But my reason is because y' 
want t' take up arms 'g'ln' Dan Crowder; it's be- 
cause y' want t' help yer neighbors and are willin' t' 
pitch in an' do it. What this community needs is a 
Moses t' lead it. Every big thing in th' world's been 
done mostly by one person. Dimple — just one per- 
son b'lievin' in a thing so hard an' fast that he put on 
th' mitts an' never took 'em off till he won. An' it 
don't take strength o' muscle, ner trainin', ner experi- 
ence, ner none o' th' things that counts ordinar'ly. It 
needs th' ' vision ' to see what's needed and the sperit 
t' do it. An' you've got both. An' them virtues 
ain't goin' t' be kilt off in you, if I kin help it. Y' 
may not win this time, but you'll git yer fightin' blood 
up, an' after that happens I ain't worryin' but that 
something'U be doin', all right." 

He stopped to hitch up his pillows a little. 

*' This money's t' be yours with no strings on 't, 
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'ceptin' just one — an' that's yer promise not t' tell 
Ed ner a livin' soul 'bout yer plan till it's all done. 
Ed's right 'bout Dan Crowder. He'll be a hard one 
t' land a knockout blow on, an' y' won't ever land it 
if he sees 't a-comin'." 

Edging to the side of the bed, he leaned over and 
fished out a soft leather pouch from between the 
feather ticks, and laid it in Peggy's hands. 

" Thar's five hundred an' thirty-five dollars an' 
seventy-five cents in that bag," said he. " I counted 
't this mornin', jest 's I have every mornin' sence I've 
been gatherin' it. Now, you go 'head — No, you 
wait a bit. I'll take th' thirty-five dollars an' seventy- 
five cents t' bet on you with. I ought t' git 'nough 
out o' Ed that way t' stake us fer another mill. 
That's right, ain't it — mill? I don't read th' sport- 
in' column reg'lar, like Ichy Sam ; but you bet I'll load 
up on sluggin'-match terms now. You 'n Dan 're 
pretty even matched, too. In brains, not muscles, I 
mean, Dimple; fer this 's t' be a battle o' wits, I 
take 't." 

The " battle " began the following afternoon. 

Dan Crowder's well schooled face could not quite 
hide his surprise as Mrs. Trowbridge sprang from 
her automobile and tripped into his store. She was 
the one person in the township who never traded with 
him — and whom he disliked accordingly. He was 
a big, jovial man of forty-five. Twinkling-eyed, 
pleasant-voiced, a graduate of the Endwater High 
School — the brag high school of the county — yet 
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holding to Redville's more provincial vocabulary and 
manner of speech, Dan was well equipped to find 
favor, even with those who knew his dishonest busi- 
ness methods. Now he smiled affably. 

" What c'n I do for you to-day, Mrs. Trow- 
bridge ? " he asked, with even more than his usual 
suavity. 

The half dozen chronic loafers winked at one an- 
other over the " to-day," and waited on the tiptoe of 
expectancy to hear Mrs. Trowbridge's answer, it be- 
ing Redville gossip that Mrs. Trowbridge had said 
she would " starve before she'd buy a cent's worth 
from Dan Crowder." 

" Flowers," was her reply, with a light laugh. 
" I've constituted myself a Redville Improvement So- 
ciety, and I want you to plant the clear space out 
there between the hitching-posts with flowers." 

The " clear space out there " lay between the new 
State pike, about sixty feet from Crowder's door, and 
a remaining piece of the old pike directly before it. 

"Um-m-m, um-m-m — " voiced he. "Flowers? 
An' who's t' take care of 'em? " 

" Why, it wouldn't be much trouble for you to, 
would it?" 

He laughed now, jocularly, and sent a wink over 
her head toward the grinning group that had edged 
up behind her. Hadn't he always told 'em that Mrs. 
Ed would want a favor of him some day — and that 
she'd get it, all right I 

" Just how much land did y' say? — an' how many 
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flowers ? " he asked, baiting her for his own and the 
loafers' amusement. 

** The land between the four white posts, whatever 
that may measure, and — why, as many flowers as 
it'll hold. A high trellis with a red rambler on it 
would look pretty." 

'* Land in the business center o' Redville sells for 
twenty cents a square foot, Mrs. Trowbridge, an' 
there's 'bout twenty feet square there, at a guess." 
He spoke pleasantly. '* 'Bout eighty dollars 'd pay 
for 't, at another guess." 

" Eighty dollars 1 But — but it's for the Redville 
Improvement Society 1 " 

" With Mrs. Trowbridge as president an' secre- 
tary an' committee an' membership an' — treasurer 
— I guess it'll have to be," he returned, smiling 
broadly at her discomfiture. 

** You really mean," cried Peggy, " that you want 
me to buy that land — pay you eighty dollars for 
it?" 

" Oh, no," laughed Crowder, enjoying himself as 
he hadn't done for some time. ** I don't want y' t' 
buy it. I'm just sayin' that I'll sell 't to y' for eighty 
dollars. The proposition was for me t' give 't to — 
the Redville Improvement Society, I believe." 

The gleeful onlookers edged a little nearen This 
made a choice bit of news to carry home; Mrs. Ed 
and Dan Crowder in a tilt. And Mrs. Ed must now 
buy the land or get the laugh from the whole county. 
Which fact Crowder knew, and knew that Mrs. Ed 
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knew. He waited, smiling. He was going to sell 
Mrs. Trowbridge something — and more than a 
cent's worth at that ; and he could boast for the rest 
of his days how he had made her eat her own words 
— and incidentally pocket eighty dollars for an un- 
commercial plot of land. Yes, and have a flower 
garden before his doors, a flower garden paid for and 
tended by this same disdainful Mrs. Trowbridge, 
who bought everything in the city and ran down his 
goods. 

He turned to view the land under discussion, and 
saw Trowbridge coming toward his wife's automo- 
bile, brows drawn in questioning at the sight of it be- 
fore Dan Crowder's door. Peggy saw him, too. 
Quickly she thrust a five-dollar bill into Crowder's 
hand. " To bind the bargain," she cried crisply, and 
ran out, almost into her husband's arms. 

** Just been sellin' your wife a little order o' 
goods," said Crowder, with conversational pleas- 
antry. " Will you pay the seventy-five dollars bal- 
ance, Mrs. Trowbridge, or shall I send th' bill t' 
Ed?" 

" ril pay when I get the deed," said Mrs. Trow- 
bridge gayly, her anxiety somewhat vanishing as 
the five dollars changed hands. " Come on, Ed, 
please,'^ she whispered. 

As the machine moved off, the loungers made a 
stampede upon the telephones of the village, and in- 
side of three minutes every one in Redville knew 
about this latest extravagance of Mrs. Ed's. 
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The Trowbridges rode the three miles to their 
home in a dead silence. It was not till after supper, 
and the babies had been put to bed, and Mrs. Ed was 
sitting in her handsome living-room, reading, that 
the consuming question was broached. Then her 
husband brought a chair and placed it so that he sat 
directly facing her. 

" Now, Peggy, you tell me what this talk o' Dan 
Crowder's means, and look at me while you're telling 
it, too I " he added, having learned that Peggy's eyes 
sometimes told more than her lips. But this time her 
lips told full enough. 

" Where did you get the money? " were his first 
words. 

Peggy told him this, and all that Sam Ichy had 
said, with the exception of a few diplomatic reser- 
vations. For a full minute her husband sat still. 
Then he drew a check-book and a fountain-pen from 
his pocket, wrote a check, and placed it in her 
hand. 

*' If my wife's determined to squander somebody's 
money, I reckon it had better be mine," said he 
grimly. " I'm going to get the machine and take you 
over to Sam Ichy's right now. You give him that 
check, and tell him I said that hereafter I want him 
to attend to his own business — that you can think 
of enough cussedness without his help. And I'm go- 
ing to find out what you're up to — and stop it. You 
can have anything you want for yourself — but you 
can't spend my money for any Redville uplift. And 
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it is spending my money, no matter where you get 
it, for you know I won't let you use any one's but 

• ID 

mmel 

Peggy looked at him steadily. 

*' Ed, you want me to love you with my whole 
heart, don't you? " 

It was not the flank attack of a pretty wife on the 
weakness of the physical man. There was some- 
thing sharp and menacing in Peggy's voice that had 
in it no appeal to the senses. 

"Well? You do — don't you?" he asked. 
After a moment: " You do, don't you, Peggy? " 

Peggy's lips remained tightly closed. 

He bent over her. 

" You do — don't you, Peggy? " 

"With all the heart that you'll let me have,'* 
vouchsafed Peggy. 

" What do you mean by that? " 

Peggy's eyes dropped again, and her voice came 
in little flutters : 

" I don't just know how to tell you — but — but 
my heart's bigger sometimes than other times. When 
I got Mrs. Emmet the dress, and planned for her to 
wear your mother's Irish point collar and cameo pin, 
why, my heart felt so big that I loved everybody more 
— even you and the babies. And — and the time 
you frightened me out of nursing Granny Adams, my 
heart got all -^ all dwindly. You thought I was an- 
gry, but I wasn't. I just — just felt dead inside.. 
And I — I don't like to feel that way. And I do 
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like It when — when my heart's all big and rushy 
and warm — I do 1 " 

Trowbridge settled back in his chair. He had 
started to talk about Dan Crowder, and the talk had 
narrowed down to a personal issue between him and 
P^gSy — ^s it always did, somehow. His eyes trav- 
ersed the flushed, partly defiant, partly beseeching 
face. 

Suddenly, with a swoop, he reached out and lifted 
her to his knees. 

** Peggy ' You little sinner 1" he laughed. 
" YouVe got the measure of your old Ed's heart, all 
right." His brows contracted. " Wish you had 
the measure of Dan Crowder's a tenth as well. 
You've set your head to doing this thing, and ten 
thousand horses couldn't stop you ; but — Dan'U eat 
you alive, pet." 

** He won't," said Peggy. " Pve got a plan that'll 
stand all the blows Dan Crowder can give it. My 
only weak spot was the land — I wasn't sure I could 
buy it. But " — she dimpled in gleeful remembrance 
— " I had Dan's measure well enough to do that. 
And — and now — " 

** YouVe got me properly smoothed down," he 
completed, with a humorous twist of the lips. " All 
right, pretty Peggy love, go ahead with the plan. 
But you're to use my money, remember. You 
needn't look frightened. I don't want to know your 
scheme, any more than Sam Ichy does. There'll be 
considerable less bad blood afterward if I keep out 
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of the mix-up. Only " — and the mastery was in his 
voice again — " if Dan gets you in a corner — and 
he will, all right — you're not to run to your father 
or the Ichys for help. You're to come straight to 
your husband. Do you hear, little wife? " 

With a laugh that held in it a sob and a myriad 
unreadable things, Peggy went straight to him now, 
warm lips and arms and impassioned eyes. 

" Thought it was about time for that big * rushy ' 
heart to get to work," he whispered. 



■ '. t 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THREE days later, in Squire Benson's office, the 
deed for the land, title proved and clear, was 
placed In Peggy's hands, and the remaining seventy- 
five dollars in Dan Crowder's. The day after that, 
Dan, from his show window, saw two men turning 
over the ground for Mrs. Trowbridge's flower-bed. 
A grin overspread his jovial face. What could be 
better than a bed of posies at his door? And it 
would be a creditable posy-bed; for whatever Mrs. 
Ed did was done right — Dan had always admitted 
this, even if grudgingly. But, as he watched, his 
smile grew less. It was a rather unusual prepara- 
tion for a posy-bed; it began to look like an excava- 
tion for a cellar. 

A lank body, leaving the crowd of loafers who now 
squatted outside of Dan's doors instead of inside, 
bobbed a head in the doorway. 

** Danged funny-lookin' flower-bed, Dan. Guess 
Mrs. Ed's going t' start a rival 'stablishment front o' 
your door. Joe Downs says he has th' contract fer 
a two-story, two-room buildin'." 

Dan walked out and interviewed Joe, and walked 

back and sat down — limply. A seventeen-by-f our- 

teen-foot two-story, two-room building — less than 

five hundred square feet of floor-space. It couldn't 

286 
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be for a store — he had over two thousand square 
feet on his two floors, and a light cellar and an out- 
house for supplies. Mrs. Trowbridge was too 
clever to start a rival store that didn't meet his stock 
fully and a little more. And there were plenty of 
good sites for a store, if a store were her intention. 
Yet, this building was for something sinister, some- 
thing that this location right in front of his doors was 
better for than any other. For something — yes; 
but — for what? 

And — for what? all Redville was asking itself 
before night. It was the farmer's busy season, but 
now no farmers were too busy to come to town on an 
errand; and the townsman, no matter what his des- 
tination, seemed to reach it best by passing the new 
building. Every stone was laid, and every beam put 
in place, and every nail driven, before an audience. 
The target for the community's laughs and jokes and 
quizzing was now Dan Crowder. 

" How much y' askin' for flower-beds this morn- 
in', Dan? " was a greeting that never failed to come 
from some one. 

Dan laughed — outwardly. But, as Redville knew 
full well, Dan Crowder wasn't the man to stand being 
made the butt of by any one. Mrs. Trowbridge 
had put one over on Dan — but Dan had yet to come 
back. And it was this indeterminate blow of Dan's, 
this master stroke that might fall at any moment on 
Mrs. Ed, that kept Redville excitement at fever 
pitch. 
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Besides occupying the strategic position of store- 
keeper, Crowder was the political boss of the county. 
He had his servile henchmen, and their mission now 
was to find out to what purpose Mrs. Trowbridge 
intended to put her new building. But ** Nothin' 
doin' " was daily reported to Dan. There were con- 
jectures in plenty, but not one that had the corrobo- 
rative stamp, " This is it," upon it. 

Then Dan Crowder himself took a hand. He 
walked out boldly to Trowbridge, who, with a faint 
grin on his face, stood looking up at his wife's build- 
ing, trying to determine, for the millionth time, 
" what in the deuce it was." 

" Look here, Ed," said Crowder loudly, so that all 
might hear. " As man t' man, I want t' know what 
your wife intends t' use that buildin' for? " 

Joe Downs' uplifted hammer remained lifted, and 
the eye of every spectator fastened on Big Ed, watch- 
ing fascinatedly for his mouth to open. 

" As man to man, Dan," he laughed pleasantly, 
" I'd like to know myself I " 

" I guess you're the only husband in Redville that 
c'd be put in the humiliatin' position of not knowin' 
your wife's plans or what she's spendin' your money 
for," was the answer; and there was an open sneer 
in Dan's voice. 

" I guess there's not any other husband has a wife 
that's so capable of running her affairs alone," said 
Big Ed quietly. " But " — significantly — " she 
knows that I'm ready to back her up in — " 
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" — her smart-Alec deviltry," broke in Crowder. 
"Well, 's long 's you 'n' the rest o' Redville are 
willin' t' stand for Peggy Patton's Greencastle up- 
pishness and grand-lady airs, I reckon it ain't 
for humble Dan Crowder o' Redville t' say any- 
thing." 

Which remark was Dan's first masterly blow. 

The rivalry between Redville and Greencastle, 
separated by eight miles, was as that between ancient 
Athens and Sparta. Peggy had come from the town- 
ship of Greencastle, and, despite her popularity in 
Redville, was viewed as an alien. And Dan Crow- 
der knew this attitude of Redville's. 

Peggy laughed elfishly at her husband's fears of 
Dan, and perked her head saucily — the busy little 
head, too full of its beautiful *' vision " to see the 
gathering clouds. Her first presage of defeat came 
at church. It was the third Sunday after her house 
was begun. On the two previous Sundays she had 
been greeted with pleased exclamations, admiring 
chortles, delightfully quizzical glances, eyes blinking 
with friendly amusement. 

But on the third Sunday there were no admiring 
glances, no warmly effusive greetings. Mrs. Trow- 
bridge was — Mrs. Trowbridge, to be treated with 
the deference that her husband's acres and bank ac- 
count demanded; but it was an impersonal, reserved 
deference, a conscious holding back of the usual fa- 
miliarity and warm neighborly friendliness. The 
Sunday before, she had been " Peggy " to almost 
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every one; to-day she was " Mrs. Trowbridge," cere- 
moniously and stiffly voiced. 

Peggy was openly bewildered. Her eyes turned 
from one to another in childish questioning. She did 
not hear the sermon. 

But the next day Joe Downs, who came ostensibly 
to ask instructions about the building, explained the 
mystery. Plucking at his whiskers, and looking at 
Peggy with fatherly compassion, he blurted out : 

** Dan Crowder's got a pull here in Redville that 
no one on earth kin shake. I don't know what yer 
building fer. But thar's a pretty general feelin' 
that it's planned t' sarcumvent Dan Crowder — that 
you don't think Redville folks know 'nough t' look 
out fer their own interest an' are settin* yerself up 's 
a guardeen t' look out for 'em — th' way they do fer 
epileptics an' ijits. That is," he added dryly, ** Dan's 
guve 'em that idee. You bein' a Greencastler makes 
't easier fer Dan t' set 'em ag'in you than it might be 
if you was one o' us. An' them that don't hold no 
grudge on that score has other sleepin' grudges that 
Dan's fanned into flame. Thar's some that jest 
nacherly resent good looks an' smartness outside 
their own family. An' others, ag'in, feel that your 
city fixin's is kind of a slam 't their own Redville 
ways. That's th' women end of it. An' the hus- 
bands o' th' community air a little crabbed over bav- 
in' Big Ed's generosity an' indulgence t' his wife 
thrown in their faces." 
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" I thought they liked me," said Peggy, in a low, 
strained voice. " They — seemed to." 

** An' they do," said Downs. " They do, Mrs. 
Trowbridge. Thar ain't any one in th' place that 
Dan couldn't egg 'em on t' thinkin' they disliked — 
'ceptin Sam Ichy, o' course." 

That evening, after watching Peggy's stricken face 
for a while, her husband gathered her in his arms. 

" I'm not going to let you worry over this business 
any longer. I was a fool to let you go into it, in the 
first place. I know Dan better than you do. What 
do you care about the crowd of suckers, anyhow — 
idiots that '11 let that lying, thieving Dan Crowder 
set 'em up against the best little girl in the world? " 

" But I do care I " quavered Peggy. " That is, I 
— I want to care." 

Her husband was silent, overcome by the discovery 
that he, too, desired that Peggy should " want to 
care." Though his mind could not soar to Peggy's 
visionary heights, yet, beneath his keen, shrewd prac- 
ticality was a thread of romance, the enriching ro- 
mance of one who lives understandingly near to na- 
ture. He gazed now at Peggy. He had once hap- 
pened upon a rose as it was shyly unfolding its petals 
under the warmth of the sun. He had watched the 
tender leaves uncurl with the fascinated sense of be- 
holding a miracle. And he had had the same curious 
sensation in watching Peggy the past weeks. As un- 
consciously and shyly as a rose, she had unfolded new 
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and exquisite beauties before him. Not even the 
Peggy of his first love had been as adorable as this 
Peggy, with her socially awakened soul and her heart 
** all big and rushy and warm." And he knew, in 
this moment, that the house in front of Dan Crow- 
der's store was not the house that Peggy was build- 
ing. There was another house — a house of broad 
love that only he could yet see. 

"There's no way round it, pet; Dan's got you 
beat," said her husband unhappily. 

" Yes," said Peggy tremulously; ** Dan's got me 
beat, all right — unless I can think of something. 
But " — her voice rising stoutly — " I'm going to 
think of something." 

A week went by. Peggy's face grew pale. The 
changing eyes held no roguery now, no sauciness, only 
the intent stare of one straining to see. 

Peggy's husband, and her parents, and Ichy Sam, 
singly and together, argued with and implored and 
stormed at Sam Ichy, demanding that he release 
Peggy from her promise not to tell the plan. But 
mild Sam Ichy had a will of iron. 

" Dimple's got t' win or lose her fight by herself," 
said he, unmoved. ** She shan't tell her plan, not 
even t' save it. An' she don't need your help nohow. 
* Whar thar's a will thar's a way ' holds in affairs 
o' the sperit same's th' flesh." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

IT was in the early hours of the morning following 
upon the day that Peggy's house was completed, 

"EdI" she shrieked. **EdI" and shook him 
forcibly from his slumber. *' Wake up Wake up I 
IVe found a way — oh, such an easy way I And, 
ten thousand Dan Crowders can't beat me now 1 " 

" You're sure you're not dreaming? " he asked, 
fully believing that she was. 

" No," she cried ecstatically. ** I'm awake — 
wide — wide — wide awake. Oh, darling, kiss me, 
kiss me 1 " she sobbed, and broke into a storm of 
tears — an encouraging symptom to her husband; 
for tears were a luxury that Peggy did not indulge 
in till the. last hurdle was safely behind her. 

But, at nearly the same hour, Dan Crowder was 
assuring Mrs. Crowder: 

" A million smart-Alec Peggy Pattons can't faze 
your humble servant now. The minx's goin' t' get 
what's comin' t' her good an' plenty. A mine's 
goin' t' explode under her feet that'll knock th' up- 
lift business so far out o' her she'll never find 't 
again. She's tackled one too many when she started 
in on Dan Crowder." 

Two days later the Redville Weekly Sentinel an- 
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nounced that there would be a " house-warming Sat- 
urday afternoon, at two o'clock, in the new building 
just completed by Contractor Joe Downs, which 
building is said to be owned by Mrs. Ed Trowbridge, 
and known to be situated in front of Daniel 
Crowder's Emporium. Every one cordially in- 
vited." 

And they came in droves. All of Redville town- 
ship was there, and contingents from Endwater and 
Greencastle, and from every town and post-office in 
the county. Every one knew Dan Crowder and Big 
Ed Trowbridge, and those who did not know saucy 
Mrs. Ed knew of her. All day a crowd surged 
around the little white two-room, two-story building, 
gaping at the innocent exterior, and pressing noses 
against the window-panes to gaze at the equally inno- 
cent-looking interior. No shelves — no counters I 
And with a big fireplace, both downstairs and up, a 
low, wide dull brick fireplace that somehow gave 
even the bare room a curiously homelike appear- 
ance. 

Dan's Emporium was thronged with both friends 
and opponents alike — a chaffing, joking, hilarious 
crowd, offering bets for and against Crowder before 
his face, the Greencastlers betting roundly on their 
own Peggy Patton. 

" She did up old Rube Dawson, all right, all 
right," they boasted. " No one thought she stood 
the ghost of a show in the ladies' riding match against 
Eve. But it was Peggy Patton, not Eve Dawson, 
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who carried the blue ribbon home, you bet. And 
she'll do you up, sure 's shootin', Dan." 

Dan laughed, his biggest, most genial laugh. He 
knew who was going to get done up. 

Two o'clock arrived, the specified time for the 
house-warming. But Mrs. Ed did not appear* 
Nor did Big Ed. The eyes of the crowd began to 
turn toward the road where the Trowbridge auto- 
mobile should be coming. Then they looked at one 
another — quizzically. Where was Mrs. Trow- 
bridge ? 

Then, strangely, curiously slow, crawling along at: 
a snail's pace, came the big blue touring car. The 
impatient went to meet it — and came flying back in 
wild excitement. 

Sam Ichy was coming — Sam Ichy, who had not 
been out of his bed for fifteen years. The contest 
between Mrs. Ed and Dan Crowder was lost sight 
of in this new thrill. And a singular change of tem- 
per swept over the crowd. Redville might be di- 
vided in its sentiment for Dan Crowder or for 
Mrs. Trowbridge, but it was united in its love of 
Sam Ichy. The least gentle heart there held a throb 
of tenderness for patient, kindly, humorous, wise, 
old Sam Ichy. He lay on a mattress, in a half-re- 
clining position against the pillows, robed in his. 
dressing-gown, as Redville was accustomed to see 
Sam Ichy look in his bed. 

No one spoke aloud as he was lifted out and car- 
ried to the little veranda of the new house, and 
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there propped up on a cot facing the waiting people. 
They ahnost held their breath as his voice raised. 

** Friends an' neighbors," he began, — his voice, 
always strong and clear, carrying to the edge of 
the closely packed throng, — ** you've been invited t' 
a house-warmin'. An' you've come as strangers 
come, expectin' t' look in an' admire er criticize, an' 
t' go away ag'in. That's 'cause I'm a childish old 
man that wanted t' enjoy a little surprise party — I 
wanted t' keep you wonderin' an' guessin', so's t' 
make y' all come out an' welcome me. An' — an' I 
think y' all do welcome me." 

"We do! We dol" they shouted, and ap- 
plauded wildly; and pressed closer, and were quiet 
again — waiting. 

" Y' all know my interest in each one o' you, jest 
's I know your interest in me. But, so far, you've 
done all th' givin'. Nary a day that somethin' 
from some one o' you don't find its way t' my door 
— pies an' jellies an' cake an' soup an' bread an' 
meat — dainty victuals an' hearty victuals. An' 
thar's been cords o' wood, an' dressin'-gowns an' 
t'other kind o' gowns, all dropped down like manna, 
fer fifteen year, now. And — money. I've kept 
a pouch between my feather ticks, an' put in th' bills 
an' silver an' gold jest 's it passed from your hand 
t' mine ; only it mostly was left, unbeknownst t' me, 
under my pillow er tucked in th' kivers. An' alius 
I've been thinkin' what kind of a present I c'd give 
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you — my neighbors an' friends. Then, one day, I 
ran upon a plan — " 

Sam Ichy stopped to wipe off the beads of per- 
spiration that mottled his face. The hardest thing 
he had ever done was this taking credit to himself 
for Peggy's beautiful plan. But it was for Redville 
— and for Peggy — 

"An' the plan is this: t' give you an Informa- 
tion Bureau in this center of yer town, whar y' kin 
git expert knowledge at first hand, without writin' t' 
Washington an' magazines an' newspapers. An', 
'cause I was lookin' fer some one t' do this kind o' 
thing, I found some one who was lookin' for this 
kind o' thing t' do. You'll meet her to-morrow 't 
a reception at the parson's — Mrs. Lucy Kenyon, 
her name is. She was raised on a farm, an' after 
thirty years o' livin' in cities she's come back to a 
farmin' community — 'cause here's whar her heart's 
alius been. 

" She's served on Granger committees, and food 
an* sanitation committees, an' has studied the buildin' 
up o' land an' of rural life in gineral. She knows 
our needs 's well 's we know 'em — an' a little bet- 
ter, 's you'll find out soon. Y' got t' get off a way 
sometimes t' see a thing in its right proportion t' 
other things. An' Mrs. Kenyon's goin' t' exchange 
her interest in you fer yours in her. She's got in- 
come 'nough t' look out fer th' flesh, an' she's now 
indulgin' th' sperit — givin' it a little fling of its 
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own. Hereafter, fer six days in the week, you'll 
find her in this house — your house. Fer, friends, 
'twas yer own money that built 't, an' not a board er 
a nail in 't that wa'n't paid for by some one o' you. 
It cost seven hundred dollars, an' thar's still three 
hundred dollars t' the good t' buy furniture an' a 
few little things we need." 

He turned partly about and pointed his hand to- 
ward the door. 

" In that room thar will be kept bulletins an' lit- 
erature on the latest methods o' fertilizin' an* 
drainin' an' irrigatin', an' instructions of how t' de- 
stroy harmful insects an' worms, an' samples o' the 
best grains raised anywhar in these United States a' 
yours, er any other farmin' country on the globe. 
An' y'U find lists telling y' what brands o' food are 
pure; an' lists tellin' y' what's th' best by govern- 
mental and institutional test — not by the paid ad- 
vertiser — of all the farming machinery and other 
staple things y' want t' buy. 

" Thar'll be nothin' here t' sell. When y' want 
t' buy, y' need only t' step into Dan'l Crowder's 
store. And I think y'U find his motto of the ' best 
goods 't the lowest prices ' true t' the letter. An' 
if yer skeptical an' he has t' prove 't t' you, why, 
he kin bring y' here an' show y' that his brand o' 
goods is on th' list. An' he'll find magnifyin'-glasses 
here that'll show y' th' number o' threads t' the 
square inch in muslin an' sich, an' how it compares 
with samples of same priced goods at th' standard 
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city stores. An' tests that'll show th' strength o' 
iron an' steel, an' whether thar's flaws hid in it some- 
whar. An' an instrument fer showin' how much 
pull, or we might say how much wear an' tear, a 
piece o' goods that's intended fer hard wear will 
stand. 

" An' th' ladies will find Mrs. Kenyon ready t' ad- 
vise 'em on the fashions, and what goods is suited t' 
thar own particular style o' beauty. An' upstairs 
will be found a waitin'-room, er eatin'-room, er any- 
thing y' want t' call it, whar y' kin bring y' lunch, 
an' heat y' a pot o' coffee, an' rest an' think over y' 
purchases an' decide how many things you've forgot 
t' git. An' — an' — I hope you'll like this new 
house o' yourn — " 

His voice broke — tried to go on — but there was 
need of no more words from Sam Ichy. 

A thousand voices rose, in bravos, and cheers, 
and happy laughter, and heart-bom tears. 

On the outer edge of the crowd, a soft voice 
cried : 

** Lift me up, Ed, so's I can see." Then : 
" They're glad I They're glad I Oh, look at them, 
darling! " 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE gold-lettered diary sent by Aunt Margaret 
Patton ten years before was full, all but a 
quarter of the last page. It lay now on Peggy's 
knee while Peggy, dreamily reminiscent, sat under a 
favorite tree on the lawn and looked at the house- 
tops of her neighbors jutting through the trees in 
the valley below. 

Little Ed, playing nearby with his brothers and 
baby sister and nurse maid, ran to her. 

** Come on. Mother, come on, we're going into 
the fields to gather daisies for a daisy chain. Hurry, 
Mother 1 " 

"I'll come pretty soon; you go on, dear," said 
Peggy, and sat still, chin in one cupped hand, the 
other turning the leaves of the secret book. 

It had been two years since the last record, the 
tale of Dan Crowder and the little two-story, two- 
room house — two wonderful years wherein her 
first girl baby was born. Peggy had been so happy 
in the possession of this desired treasure and life 
had flowed so evenly that she had had no recourse to 
the diary. 

To-day she had happened upon it unawares, and 

she now looked at it with feelings strangely mixed, 

wonder and amusement and remorse intermingling. 

300 
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" Oh ! " she whispered, as she read of that wed- 
ding journey taken alone, and of Ed's incarceration 
in the cistern. ''Ohl how could I have written 
down those awful things I did to Ed I and written 
them as though they were charming things to have 
done!" 

A little laugh escaped her. 

** I might do them even now, but I'm sure I 
wouldn't — brag — about it." 

She fingered the pages, read the story of Letty's 
and Steve's marriage, her eyes quickly traversing the 
valley to rest on their home. And it was a home, 
truly, she thought tenderly. Those two lonely silent 
souls had never lost the wonder of finding each other. 
To Still Steve his '' woomans " was a constant marvel 
of delight. He cheerfully unlearned old ways of 
sloth that had bothered Mrs. Patton and learned new 
ways of neatness to please Letty. " My woomans 
likes clean house " — " I grow flowers for my woom- 
ans " — '' I shaves efer day cause my woomans not 
like bristly face " — these were Still Steve's proud ut- 
terances. And when Peggy made a visit to Letty it 
meant herself as audience for Letty's praise of 
Steve. 

The devotion of these two middle-aged lovers had 
gone abroad, and one night a year before a year-old 
girl baby was found asleep on their porch, aban- 
doned by some stranger whose identity was never 
learned. Though Letty and Steve had not tried to 
find it, to each the golden-haired baby was but an- 
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other gift from Heaven — or from Heaven's earthly 
agent — Peggy. For it was Peggy that they 
thanked for the baby as well as for each other, their 
reasoning being that if Peggy hadn't brought them 
together they would have had no communal door- 
step to hold the pretty stray. 

"And there wouldn't have been, either," dimpled 
Peggy, proud of this record. 

The next brought as gleeful a laugh as when it 
was written; the chronicle of Ben Lake and the din- 
ner that was still a famous joke in the Duggan house 
— a joke even to Ben, who was still there, and cock- 
ily crowing over their separate quarters. He had 
nothing but praise now for " Mrs. Ed " and taunted 
the hands of Trowbridge's neighbors with the su- 
periority of " a house all to themselves," assuring 
them loftily that ** Ben Lake wouldn't be herded in 
with no f ambly o' young 'uns — not Ben Lake I " 

The account of Belle Dawson and her evil mach- 
inations Peggy passed lightly by. This was no more 
than a bad dream now. Belle had soon remarried 
and had brought her new husband to Redville to 
show him off, loudly proclaiming him of older and 
finer lineage than the Trowbridges — to Ed's great 
amusement. 

But — ah 1 the entry of the riding match 1 Peggy 
didn't pass that by. She read it over delightedly. 
The Brute was now in her stable and had been there 
ever since that day of the riding match, and con- 
tentedly, as gentle now as old Umpire, but still ac- 
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counted the finest saddle horse in the county, as was 
Peggy the finest horsewoman. She had not ridden 
again at the Fair, her object attained by that one 
glorious blue ribbon ; but she and the Brute were fa- 
miliar figures on the highways. Nobody but knew 
the slender-legged bay and the beautiful girlish 
rider. 

Another passage held her — the visit to the 
Swami. And as she read the dusky eyes grew a 
little misty. She knew now why Ed had been fright- 
ened and why she had " run away from the Swami' s." 

** And Ed let me learn why myself, just let me 
grow into the knowledge — the dear I " she mur- 
mured. ** For ohl it is lovely not to know some 
things." 

Another page, then the dimples came again, for 
this told about Lily and Dave. She was pleased 
with herself over that record. Dave had proved the 
considerate and loving husband that Peggy had 
prophesied and Lily was no longer pale and cower- 
ing, but a very perky and gay young woman, pleas- 
ing even Ed by her brightness. There was a baby 
there, too ; not left on the doorstep unheralded, but 
flesh of their flesh, named Biddiwell Updown Coburn 
and the pride of " Old Bid's " heart as well as of the 
parents. 

Again Peggy's rapt attention — this time about 
Mary and Lubin. A fresh line had been added since 
Peggy wrote the first account, a line telling of Mary's 
marriage to Herman, the jovial Dutchman who had 
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been one of the Trowbridge " hands." Her eyes 
went from the diary to a little farm house below her, 
a house of Trowbridge's that was being bought by 
Herman — this on ** easy terms" also; though not 
as a result of a strategy of Peggy's, but upon an offer 
volunteered by Peggy's husband, to Peggy's deep joy. 
She smiled down upon the little house, wondered 
whimsically if it knew she loved it because it repre- 
sented Ed's voluntary acceptance of his responsibility 
of social helper to the community. 

Another house brought a warm light to her eyes, 
the white-gabled house where Edna Wilmers lived 
and at which she had gazed so tragically once. Now 
she and Edna saw each other almost every day and 
their " circle " was truly an " open " one. No lonely 
woman could now " eat her heart out for some one to 
talk to." The social life in Redville had grown 
deeply enriched since those pregnant words of Tom 
Wilmers. 

Two houses Peggy could not see, the famous log 
house of the twins, three hundred years old, and the 
fine, modern home of her parents built within the 
year. But Peggy had only to close her eyes to see 
both. For these were pictured on her heart as was 
her own home. 

She gazed out over the hills, wondered just what 
her mother was doing and if Sam Ichy was feeling 
better to-day, as he did yesterday. Then again eyes 
and fingers came to the pages of the gold-lettered 
book. . . . 
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Here were the names of relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, enemies, of all who had played a part in these 
ten years. . . . Slowly her eyes widened, then her 
breath came quickly over something startling she had 
found — All the names combined did not number 
one-half the times one name alone appeared! . . . 
One name was on every page, just as one person was 
in every beat of her heart — EdI 

Peggy sat upright, held by a new thought. Not 
" Ma " nor " Daddy " — those two doting parents 
who had brought her into the world and had given 
her the united love of their lives; not Ichy Sam nor 
Sam Ichy, to whom she was as a child of their own 
and at whose feet she had worshiped since infancy; 
not even her own idolized babies ; but yet another, a 
being not of her blood, one she had known but a 
limited part of her life and of his — he was the 
center of her world 1 She could lose all the rest — 
her parents, her godparents, the children she had 
borne, and her suffering would not compare with the 
anguish that the loss of this one person could 
bring. . . . 

Why? asked Peggy in wonder. Why was her 
love for her husband greater than all these other 
loves? . . . 

No answer came to Peggy. She only apprehended 
dimly that it was God's purpose breathing through 
her. . . . From the beginning of time it was meant 
that she and Ed should meet and love and cleave unto 
the other. . . . 
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And Peggy liked this thought and sat still, smiling 
dreamily over it, the diary in her lap. . . . 

Then — a piercing scream from the next field and 
Peggy, all else forgotten, was on her feet, the diary 
falling to the ground unnoticed as Peggy sped to her 
little brood. 

'* She touched a caterpillar; that was aD, Mother," 
Eddie explained. 

" That was enough, wasn't it, when my baby girl 
doesn't like the feel of the oozy-woozy thing? " 
crooned the mother, soothing the frightened cherub. 

Then came a game with the daisy chain, then a 
song with three little boys out-singing each other dis- 
cordantly, then a cry of " Daddy 1 There's Daddy 
sitting under mother's tree I " Then — Peggy re- 
membered the diary also under " mother's tree." 

The diary was still under it ; only now it lay open 
on Ed's knees, and Ed was perusing it intently. 

Peggy's feet lagged as she walked to him. She 
had not meant Ed to see the diary, ever ; and she had 
rescued it many times just on the eve of discovery. 

She halted behind a tree a little ways off, watched 
him under lowered lashes. How would he take it? 
she wondered. He was always finding new names 
for her and of late the favorite name had been 
" Good little Pegsy," and only this morning he had 
praised her for being so considerate of his wishes I 
And now, when everything was going so beautifully 
with them, to be confronted with a record of her re- 
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bellions I and to be made aware of how many times 
she had come off victor 1 

She approached stealthily, wanting to see his ex- 
pression before committing herself. 

" Come on, Peggy," he called out, quietly. 

Peggy ran to him, scuttled down on her knees and 
wound her arms about him. 

" Darling, I am Good Pegsy, truly — novo! '' 

He looked into the bewitchingly perturbed face. 

" You're the same Peggy I married ten years ago, 
and the same Peggy I'll celebrate our golden wedding 
with — the same Persuasive Peggy," said he — and 
kissed her, laughing a little. 

Then, the laugh deepening, he took a fountain- 
pen from his pocket and opened the diary. 

** Persuasion number One " he wrote. " Persua- 
sion number Two," and numbered each to the end 
of the book. Then he closed it and handed it to 
Peggy. 

" We'll keep that for our golden wedding. It has 
gold lettering on the outside and golden experiences 
inside." 

" And I thought you might be cross 1 " cried Peggy 
remorsefully. 

" I was while reading a few pages," he answered. 
" Then I saw that what you did was always done for 
us both. You didn't fight me to get something for 
yourself, but to get something for us, together J^ 

Peggy flashed him a radiant smile. Then Peggy 
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opened the diary to fill the remaining quarter of a 
page. 

" I won't get another diary," she wrote, " because 
I know now that my married house is going to be 
all right to the end, clear to the golden wedding. I 
know, because it is built on — " 

Ed looked over her shoulder. 

** Here, let me end that," said he, and took the 
pen and wrote love in big letters. 

" But that isn't it, Ed, not all of it," cried Peggy. 
Then Peggy took the pen and Peggy wrote : 

" We're going to live happily to the end because 
our married life is built on love and understand- 
ing." 



THE end 
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